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PREEACE 


In the preparation of the lessons contained in this volume, 
the specific use to be made of them has been kept constantly in 
mind. Most books outlining instruction in English are designed 
for classrooms in which several students, more or less evenly 
graded, discuss freely from day to day their common problems. 
In such classes, time prevents the performance of every detail 
of work by every student. 

Students who are being instructed by correspondence must 
rely mainly upon themselves. Working as individuals, all of 
whose work receives close attention by teachers, they are 
required to make themselves masters of practically all details of 
the instruction material. Every student’s work must stand upon 
its own merits solely. In oral recitation and class discussion, 
likewise, not every error can be detected and corrected, not every 
weakness of expression replaced by forcefulness. Written 
answers to lessons demand more accurate knowledge of a sub- 
ject. Written composition may be judged slowly and carefully. 
If the work of a student shows weakness in any one phase, he 
may be assigned extra exercises until he has mastered that 
diffyculty. 

The purpose of all these lessons is to improve the writing and 
speaking of the student. In order that this purpose may be 
realized, the lessons have been made as practical as possible. 
Facts, principles, and exercises have been included as they aid 
in obtaining correctness in the use of English. Additional facts, 
principles, and exercises, whieh may be interesting in themselves 
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but which do not directly aid in obtaining correctness in the use 
of English, have been omitted. 

The lessons on English grammar, capitalization and punctua- 
tion, and elements of composition will provide students with an 
assured correctness in writing and speaking, and will fix a firm 
foundation upon which more advanced study may be safely 
based. CLARENCE STRATTON. 

Cleveland, 1924. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
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SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH 


1. The Value of Grammar.—The study of grammar 
develops ability to use language correctly in both writing and 
speech. Practically every mature person can tse his language 
—native or acquired—well enough to make his wants known 
and to earn a fair living. But every person who thinks about 
his writing and speaking ability, who compares his use of 
words and sentences with their use by others, realizes that he 
can always increase his power over his language. Many stu- 
‘dents realize that they do not always speak or write correctly ; 
others know that they do not speak or write clearly or force- 
fully; and still others feel that they cannot write or speak 
gracefully or easily. To all of these, attention to grammar 
will be of decided help. 


2. What is Correct?—Who decides what correct or 
good speaking and writing are? The answer is easy: the great 
mass of educated persons in the nation. The adoption of a 
new word by the educated classes makes that word a good one 
to use; the avoidance by these same persons of a certain word 
or expression renders that term unfit or unsuited to the speech 
of well-educated users of English. The continuous usage of 
certain words by these persons determines our language, both 
written and spoken. A century or so ago, this class began to 
drop expressions which had been generally used until that time ; 
those expressions simply faded out of our language. On the 
other hand, new ideas, new opinions, inventions and discov- 
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eries, new processes, new industries, and new trades are con- 
tinually introducing new words. As they are generally adopted 
and understood, they become part of the language. You can 
very likely make a long list of new familiar words, all of 
which owe their present use to such causes. The advent 
of the airplane and of the radio is responsible for some of the 
latest collections. 

In the course of a day’s work, a more or less large number 
of incorrect expressions may be carelessly used. These words 
should be studiously avoided in conversation and writing. 


3. Apply the Facts of Grammar.—The grammatical 
facts concerning our language are naturally numerous, since 
our language is the largest in the world. The latest English 
dictionary includes about 400,000 words. The necessary 
facts concerning English, fortunately, can be classified in a few 
chief divisions, and presented rather simply. They are not 
very difficult to master, nor are they difficult to apply when 
one 1s writing or speaking if one becomes accustomed to apply- 
ing them. You should, therefore, apply immediately and 
always thereafter every single rule, direction, and example 
contained in these lessons. Knowledge without practice and 
application is worthless. 

In studying the lessons be sure that you understand the infor- 
mation, the explanations, and the directions given. Apply the 
directions to the exercises, being careful to understand clearly 
the application in every particular instance. Painstaking 
thought about the exercises embodied in the lessons will help 
you to answer more rapidly and correctly the examination 
questions at the end of each Section. 


THE SENTENCE 


4. Knowledge of the Sentence.—Skill in language is 
based upon a knowledge of the sentence. What is a sentence ? 
A sentence is a group of connected words expressing a com- 
plete thought. In writing and in printing, a sentence is indi- 
cated by having the first word begin with a capital, or large, 
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letter, and the end followed by a period (.), a question mark 
(?), or an exclamation mark (!). How many sentences are 
there in this paragraph? Which punctuation mark is after 
each one? , 

The connected group of words must make a complete 
thought. Unless the thought is complete, the group of words 
does not make a sentence, even though the words may be con- 
nected and may suggest some idea. When the thought is not 
complete, the group of words is called a phrase. 


5. Kinds of Sentences.—There are four kinds of sen- 
tences: 1. <A sentence states a fact. This is called a declara- 
tive sentence. It is always followed by a period. 2. A sen- 
tence may ask a question. This is called an interrogative 
sentence. It is always followed by a question mark. 3. A 
sentence may issue a command or an order. This is called an 
imperative sentence. It is followed by a period. 4. A sen- 
tence may express strong emotion or feeling. This is called 
an exclamatory sentence. It is followed by an exclamation 
mark, 


Declarative sentences: 


The men are going to the ball game. 

I bought a radio outfit yesterday. 

Father has sold his automobile. 

The shortage of coal is extremely serious. 


Interrogative sentences : 
Will you go to the ball game with me? 
Which team won the World’s Series? 
Can you send me a ton of coal? 
Why not use coke as a substitute? 


Imperative sentences: 


Tell me who won the game. 

Put the car in the garage. 

Send me at least three tons of coal. 
Always turn to the right. 


Exclamatory sentences: 


How plainly you can hear the music! 
What! John has been injured! 
Surely you do not expect me to freeze! . 
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Determine the purpose of each of these sentences and notice 
how the punctuation of the interrogative and exclamatory sen- 
tences differs from that of the declarative and imperative 
sentences. 


EXERCISE I 
Indicate after each sentence in the following exercise which kind 
of sentence it is, declarative, interrogative, imperative, or exclama- 
tory: : 


1. Still water runs deep- 

2. You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 

3. The President of the United States is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy. 

4. Why should a person study grammar? 

5. There are several benefits derived from such knowledge. 

6. Turn back to the first page to see if they are mentioned there. 

7. Hunt until you find them. 

8. Did you know them before you began to study this lesson? 

9. Don’t forget all the directions given here. 


10. Continue your reading. 

11. Do you hear many errors in speech? 

12. Why do people make them? 

13. Avoid them yourself. 

14. If you listen carefully to the errors of other persons, you will 
be able to correct more surely your own. 

15. You don’t mean it! 

16. Are you sure you haven’t any? 

17. If so, you are a remarkable person. 

18. Don’t make any mistake about it. 

19. Turn over a new leaf. 

20. Do you like to read? 

21. Attentive reading will help your English. 

22. Well, I should say it will! 


6. Difference Between a Sentence and a Phrase. 
In every one of the preceding sentences the thought is com- 
plete. Let us look now at a few groups of words which do not 
make a complete thought. 

A dying man When I see you 

The first group does not make a complete thought because 
you do not know anything about the dying man. Was he 
dying long ago? Is he dying now? Will he be dying next 
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month? Are you sure there is any man really dying? We 
can easily add words to make a complete thought. 


The detective found a dying man. 

The boy’s only friend is’ a dying man in whose house the 
youngster worked. ~ 

If you put your hand on that electric wire you are likely to 
be a dying man. 

What makes you look like a dying man when you come to 
the breakfast table? 

Get out of here before I make a dying man of you. 


The second phrase—When I see you—needs more words 
to make it express a complete thought. 


Tll pay you the money when I see you. 
If you will wear that funny little moustache do you wonder 
that I laugh when I see you? 


EXERCISE It 


(a) Make four other sentences including the phrase When I see 
you. (b) Puta check mark (v) before all the sentences in the follow- 
ing list: 


1. This is not so easy to do as it looks. 

2. Ifa person finds a dollar 

3. All over the house 

4. Down the street 

5. How much did your latest automobile cost the first month? 
6. Right about face! 

7. Over the hills to the poor house. 

8. I care for nobody and nobody cares for me! 
9. The address on the envelope 

10. The address is on the envelope. 

11. On the side of the hill 

12. Look out! 

13. Can you sleep well in a strange bed? 

14. Don’t cry over spilled milk. 

15. The leg of the table 

16. Fair and warmer 

17. Brush your hair. 

18. The ribbon on your hat 


(c) Add words to the phrases in (b) so that you have complete 
thoughts or sentences. 
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7. Length of Sentences.—Sentences vary greatly in 
length, some being extremely short, while others are very long. 
Notice the sentences given in this lesson and you will see how 
they differ in this respect. All the following sentences are cor- 
rect, although they differ greatly as to length: 

Time flies. 

When the Boy Scouts go camping, they usually try to earn 
some of their merit badges. 

The heart of the whole world is wrung by the frightful 
tragedy of fire, massacre, and destitution in the Near East, 
where hundreds of thousands of helpless refugees, many 
of them widows and orphans, are without food, clothing, 
or shelter. 

The proposals to limit and regulate the expenditure of money 
involve statutes which are easily evaded, and, at any rate, 
when it costs several tens of thousands of dollars in some 
states to mail a single letter to each voter, and when that 
expenditure could by no means be called an illegitimate one, 
it is rather useless to talk of placing a small total limit on the 
amount that can properly be expended.—(73 words.) 


8. Essential Parts of a Sentence—Every sentence 
has two essential parts: something about which something is 
said, and a statement about some thing or person. The first 
of these is called the subject. ‘The second is called the predi- 
cate. The subject of a sentence is that about which some- 


thing is said. The predicate is that which is said about the 
subject. 


Water freezes. 


This is a sentence because it expresses a complete thought. 
It has two parts: the subject (about which something is said) 
is water; the predicate (which says something about the sub- 
ject) is freezes. 

The subject may consist of several words; so may the predi- 
cate. The child’s father was bitten. In this sentence the 
subject is The child’s father; the predicate is was bitten. The 
leader of the Chinese army was defeated with great losses. 
The subject is The leader of the Chinese army, the predicate is 
was defeated with great losses. The florist on South Street has 
many beautiful carnations. In this sentence the subject is 
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The florist on South Street, the predicate is has many beautiful 
carnations. They are selling for two dollars w dozen. ‘The 
subject is the word They, the predicate is the expression are 
selling for two dollars a dozen. 


EXERCISE LT 
Select the subjects and the predicates in these sentences: 


1. Washington was the first President of the United States. 
2. He fought in the American Revolution. 

3. An excellent constitution was formed by learned men. 
4. Washington is called the “Father of our country.” 

5. He worked for the good of the people. 

6. He refused to serve a third term. 

7. He established a precedent. 

8. Washington helped to form the Union. 

9, Lincoln worked to save it. 

10. He believed in the emancipation of the slaves. 

11. He made many great speeches. 

12. People read them even now. 

13. Many students memorize one. 

14, His speeches are simple. 

15. Lincoln was noted for his wisdom. 


9. Positien of the Subject.—The subject does not 
always come first in a sentence, but if you apply the definition 
of what a subject is you will be able to select the subject. 

Up, up, goes the balloon. 

What is the part of this sentence about which something is 
told or said? The balloon. The balloon, then, is the subject. 
What part of the sentence tells something about this subject? 
Up, up goes. ‘This expression, then, is the predicate. 

Can you indicate the subjects and the predicates of these sen- 


tences? 
Down glided the graceful airplane. 
Over the heads of the bathers dashed the immense wave. 
Like a torrent the chilling rain fell from the dark clouds. 
With great difficulty the tired man loosened the tire from the 
wheel. 
Suddenly, without any effort, the workman lifted the great rock. 
In the valley are numerous thriving towns. 
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10. In the imperative sentence the subject is the word you, 
which represents the person spoken to or given the command 
or direction. As this word you is usually omitted but we 
understand what is meant, it is described as understood or 
implied. Shut the door means You shut the door. Put out the 
light means You put out the light. Get up means You get up. 
The subject of an imperative sentence is you, understood. 


11. The subject of an interrogative sentence is the part 
concerning which the question is asked. Where did you go? 
Why have the boys not finished thew work? Will Mary sing 
for us? In these sentences the question is asked concerning 
you, the boys, Mary. These are the subjects. The other parts 
of the sentence, or the parts that really ask the questions, are 
the predicates. These predicates are where did go, why have 
not finished thew work, will sing for us. Notice that in these 
interrogative sentences, a part of the predicate precedes the 
subject and a part follows the subject. 


12. Simple Subject.—Look again at the sentences in 
Exercise III. In some of them the subject is a single word, 
in others it is a group of words. Among each group of words 
you can decide upon one which denotes the thing talked about 
—which is the simple subject of the sentence. An excellent 
constitution was formed by learned men, What single word 
tells what is talked about or is the simple subject? Constitu- 
tion. In sentence 13 the complete subject is Many students. 
What is the simple subject? Students. 

Can you decide what is the simple subject in each of these 
sentences ? 

Many large cities now have policewomen. 

These policewomen investigate crimes affecting women and 
girls. 

How are positions on the police force obtained? 

They are obtained through mental and physical examinations. 

Modern cities have. gone to great trouble and expense to have 
pure, fresh water. 

Has your city an abundant water supply? 

Can you afford not to have pure, fresh water? 

Ask your city officials for a good water system. 
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‘13. Nouns and Pronouns as Subjects.—Beginning 
again with Exercise III, let us make a list of all the simple sub- 
jects in the Exercise and in Art. 9, in the order in which they 
occur. Washington, he, constitution, Washington, he, he, he, 
Washington, Lincoln, he, he, people, students, speeches, Lin- 
coln, balloon, arplane, wave, rain, man, workman, towns, 
Practically all of these are names of persons or things. All 
names of persons or things are called nouns. Look again at 
the sentences in Exercise III. Instead of repeating the nouns 
Washington and Lincoln, the word he is used instead of the 
nouns. A word which stands for a noun is called a pronoun. 
A noun or a pronoun may be the simple subject of a sentence. 

Decide which noun or pronoun in each of the following 
sentences is the simple subject : 

Have you ever been fishing? 

Many men enjoy trout fishing. 

We went on board a large submarine. 

The hydroplane sailed far up among the clouds. 
I always wear rubber heels. 


The new playground was opened last week. 
The boys went on a long motor trip. 


14. Compound Subjects.—If two nouns, two pronouns, 
or a noun and a pronoun, are connected to form the subject 
of a sentence, they are called a compound subject. 


Smith and Jones have opened an automobile repair shop. 

You and she are working over the same problems in English. 

The doctor and J played twenty-seven holes of golf last Sunday. 

The greasy truck driver and the wealthy speed maniac were 
treated exactly alike by the traffic officer. 


EXERCISE IV 


Select the simple and the compound subjects in these sentences. 
Place a C or an S before each sentence to indicate the kind of subject. 
Make a list of the pronouns. 


Maggie and Tom were Mrs. Tulliver’s children. 
They played and worked together. 

Maggie loved her father and tried to help him. 
He was kind. and adored her. 

Her aunt and uncle often visited them. 
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6. They criticised and scolded Maggie. 

7. She cried and ran away. 

8. Bob and Tom became staunch friends. 

9. Tom admired and respected Bob. 

10. They discussed many things and agreed to help each other. 
11. Tom left for school and was happy. 

12. Mrs. Tulliver and Maggie were lonesome. 

13. Tom played quite a great deal and studied sometimes. 

14. Maggie visited Tom and met his teacher. 

15. The teacher walked and talked in a dignified manner. 


15. Simple Predicate.—-In many of the preceding sen- 
tences you have noticed that the predicate may consist of a 
single word or of a group of words. Water freezes. He is 
writing. The clown fell over the ropes. The miners have 
gone back to the mines. The simple predicate is the word or 
group of words which expresses some action or similar idea: 
freezes, is writing, fell, have gone. In the first two examples 
the simple predicate is also the complete predicate. In the 
third example, the simple predicate is only the single word 
fell among the four words which make the complete predicate, 
while in the fourth example the two words have gone are the 
simple predicate, the complete predicate being the six words 
have gone back to the mines. 


16. Verbs.—A word or a group of related words which 
expresses action, being, or state, is called a verb. In the sen- 
tences, He pounded the door fiercely and The child has run 
away, the verbs pounded and has run clearly indicate action. 
In She is pretty and They have been here for some time, the 
verbs is and have been express being. In I stand here firmly 
and The car has been standing there for three hours, the verbs 
stand and has been standing express state. 


EXERCISE V 


In these sentences decide upon the complete predicate and the 
simple predicate. Reimember that the simple predicate may be two or 
more words which make a single verb. 

1. A stopping trolley-car should warn persons behind it of its 
slackened speed. 
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2. A pair of lights on its rear will give excellent warning. 
3. Ordinary speed shows no light. 

4. Slackened speed brings into sight a green light. 

5. At rest, a red light burns. 

6. In this way accidefits are reduced greatly. 

7. A motorist sees the warning green light. 

8. He reduces his speed. 

9. He controls the movements of his automobile. 

10. He does not dash recklessly past standing cars. 

11. Passengers alight from the trolley with more safety. 
12. Many automobiles carry similar tail-lights. 


1%. Compound Predicates.—Two verbs may be joined 
by and, but, or, nor, or some similar word, to make a com- 
pound predicate. 

The fish struggled and pulled the line behind a projecting rock. 

Here the verbs struggled and pulled show the action of the 
fish and form a compound predicate. 

The little boy sang or played throughout the entire day. 

In this sentence the verbs sang and played are connected by 
or and form the compound predicate. 

There may be more than two verbs in a compound predicate. 

Our boys fought, bled, and died for our country. 
Fruits ripen, drop, and rot upon the ground of the orchard. 

The three verbs fought, bled, and died form the compound 
predicate in one sentence, while ripen, drop, and rot form a 
three-word compound predicate in the other sentence. 


EXERCISE VI 


Select the predicates in these sentences and decide which predicates 
are compound. Place a C before each sentence containing a compound 
predicate. 

1. The dog awoke and raised his nose slightly. 

2. He moved uneasily but made no sound. 

3. Then he straightened out his forelegs. 

4. He was evidently watching the open window. 

5. Against the dark blue night sky he could see three fingers of a 
man’s hand. 

6. They moved uncertainly, then touched the window sill. 

7. Slowly they felt across it and then hooked over the inside edge. 
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8. The dog sprang and fixed his teeth in the fleshy part of the hand. 

9. There was an agonized cry of pain outside. 

10. The dog held tight. 

11. The burglar dropped to the ground, but dragged the light ani- 
mal over the wall. 

12. The dog fell to the ground, but sprang again—this time at the 
intruder’s throat. 


18. By this time you have a fairly accurate knowledge 
of the simple subject, complete subject, simple predicate, and 
complete predicate of a sentence. If you are not quite sure 
of certain facts, turn back to the beginning of the lesson and 
review the directions and the exercises before proceeding to 
the next step. 


19. Modifiers.—Analyze the short sentence, Men work. 
It has a simple subject and a simple predicate. Think of 
exactly what it means. Do the following two sentences mean 
exactly the same thing? 

Men work. Many men work. 

What part of the sentence has had its meaning modified— 
subject or predicate? Then the word many is a modifier of 
the simple subject men. The noun men is modified by the word 
many. Write on a piece of paper five sentences using other 
words to modify the simple subject men. Pick out the modi- 
fiers of the simple subject in these sentences : 

Many weak men work. 

Many underpaid, discontented men work. 

Many surly, brutal-looking, wild-eyed men work. 

Many men with large families work. 

Many feeble old men unable to live in idle comfort, work. 

20. Adjective Modifiers.—All words and _ phrases 
which modify nouns are called adjective modifiers. ‘Therefore 
every word or phrase in the preceding sentences which modifies 
the noun men, the simple subject of the sentence, is an ad- 
jective modifier. Are many such modifiers used in writing 
and speaking? Open a book or turn to a newspaper article 
and notice how many you can find. What will you look for 
first? Will every noun have a modifier? If you will fre- 
quently apply to a few lines of your general reading the knowl- 
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edge you gain from these lessons, you will both deepen and 
widen your mastery of the English language. 


21. Predicate Adjectives.—Sometimes the adjective 
modifying the simple noun subject is placed in the predicate 
of the sentence, after the verb. From its meaning you will 
see that it still modifies the subject. To indicate its position 
and the thing it modifies, it is called the predicate adjective. 
The following sentences will make this clear: 

The speaker was sincere. 
Our boys were very brave. 

The adjective sincere modifies the simple noun subject 
Speaker. As it occurs in the predicate of the sentence, after 
the verb was, this adjective is called the predicate adjective. 
The adjective brave modifies the subject noun boys and occurs 
in the predicate after the verb were. Brave also is a predicate 
adjective. 


EXERCISE VII 


Select the predicate adjectives, explaining each one to yourself 
somewhat as follows: “Sincere is the predicate adjective because it 
is in the predicate of the sentence, but it modifies the simple noun sub- 
ject speaker.” 

His explanation was clear and precise. 

The audience was tense. 

His description of the low, mean houses was exact. 
The children were puny and helpless. 

Their mothers were thin and pale. 

His appeal was effective. 

The donations were many. 

The responses were hearty. 

The meeting was successful. 

Every giver felt happy. 
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22. A noun subject may be modified by an adjective before 
it and one or more predicate adjectives. Select such adjective 
modifiers in these sentences : 


Most girls are self-reliant. 
The bare-legged youngster was dirty but attractive. 


The raw recruit was modest but reckless. 
ie he 
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The latest novel was long and dull. 

Sweet foods are injurious to some persons. 
Small faults are dangerous. 

A rattling car is disagreeable. 

The automobile trip became very tiresome. 


23. In all the sentences in Arts. 21 and 22, the predicate 
adjectives modify a subject noun. Frequently the predicate 
adjective modifies a pronoun used as the subject. This is the 
case in the sentences : 

She seems very industrious. 


He‘has been friendly for a long time now. 
It is too sour to use. 


Here the adjectives industrious, friendly, and sour occur in 
the predicate after the verbs seems, has been, and is, and mod- 
ify the subject pronouns she, he, and it. ‘These adjectives are 
predicate adjectives. 


24. Predicate Nouns.—Frequently in sentences the 
simple predicate is followed by a noun which repeats or 
explains the simple noun subject or the pronoun used as the 
subject. His son is an editor. In this sentence the noun 
editor explains the noun subject son. Editor indicates the 
same person as does the subject noun son. She was his secre- 
tary for five years. Here, the noun secretary refers to the 
same person as does the subject pronoun she and occurs in 
the predicate after the verb was. It is easily understood why 
these two nouns, editor and secretary, are called predicate 
nouns. 

There are countless such sentences in our usual speech and 
writing. Whenever you see one, such as The pitcher is the best 
player, say to yourself, “The noun player is a predicate noun 
because it is in the predicate of the sentence and explains the 
noun subject pitcher,” of course using each time the predicate 
noun and the subject noun or subject pronoun of the sentence 
you are explaining, 

Predicate adjectives and predicate nouns you will easily recog- 
nize if you understand accurately just what each word does 
in a sentence. 
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EXERCISE VIITE 


Select the predicate nouns in the following sentences, explaining 
each as shown in the sentence: just given: 


The president of the society was a failure. 

He was a good promiser. 

His promises were empty words. 

His long speeches became jokes in the organization. 

His plans were complicated schemes. 

They were puzzles of ingenuity. 

His ideas were mere theories. 

The club name for them was tramps—they would not work. 
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25. Adjectives.—Let us now return to adjectives to 
learn more about them. Did you make a list of adjectives 
from a book or newspaper, as suggested? If you did, can you 
distinguish two kinds of adjectives in meaning? Do some of 
them describe? Do some of them limit in number? Here are 
a few descriptive adjectives... Use them in sentences: 


good exceptional constant powerful 
tall rich remarkable eager 
small shiny dull sunny 
yellow genuine painted serious 
dirty tough clean stern 
delicate smelly graceful narrow 
tremendous fine erect low 
good-looking sweet filthy dazzling 
distinctive crooked crisp white 


A limiting adjective shows how many, how much, or which 
one is meant. The following are examples of limiting adjec- 
tives. How many of them do you use in your speech? 


much few many all fifth such this 
either some every each no forty that 
neither twentieth tenth six one first seventh 
hundred last latter these other second ninth 


several forty-fourth millionth those another fortieth latest 


Write sentences containing these limiting adjectives. 
Remember that an adjective must modify a noun or a pronoun. 
It may be near the noun or in the predicate as a predicate 
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adjective. Let your sentences sound like real ones, not 
made-up ones. 
Money spent for a few luxuries would provide much comfort 
for many poor persons. 
I’ve warned you a million times, so let this mistake be your 
last offense. 


Learn to use adjectives freely as they help to make your 
speech vivid and add beauty and interest to what you write. 


EXERCISE IX 


Select all the nouns in the following extract. Decide which are 
modified by adjectives. Classify the adjectives as descriptive or limit- 
ing. 

At this moment the tall girl, who had gone a few yards off, came back, 
and said something which produced a strong effect. The old woman, 
seeming to forget Maggie’s hunger, poked the skewer into the pot 
with new vigor, and the younger crept under the tent, and reached 
out some platters and spoons. Maggie trembled a little, and was afraid 
the tears would come into her eyes. Meanwhile the tall girl gave a 
shrill cry, and presently came running up to the boy whom Maggie had 
passed as he was sleeping--a rough urchin about the age of Tom. He 
stared at Maggie, and there ensued much incomprehensible chattering. 
She felt very lonely, and was quite sure she should begin to cry before 
long; the gypsies didn’t seem to mind her at all, and she felt quite weak 
among them. But the springing tears were choked by new terror, 
when two men came up, whose approach had been the cause of the 
sudden excitement. The elder of the two carried a bag, which he 
flung down, addressing the women in a loud and scolding tone, which 
they answered by a shower of treble sauciness; while a black cur ran 
barking up to Maggie, and threw her into a tremor that only found a 
new cause in the curses with which the younger man called the dog 
off, and gave him a rap with a great stick he held in his hand. 


26. Adverbial Modifiers.—You have just seen that 
nouns and pronouns are modified by words and phrases called 
adjective modifiers. Let us see now how the verb may be 
modified. 

Children cry. Children cry frequently. 


In the second sentence the word frequently shows clearly 
when children cry. It modifies the predicate verb cry. 
Children cry loudly. The word loudly tells how children cry 
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and modifies the predicate verb cry. Children cry for a long 
tume. Here the phrase for a long time is a modifier of the predi- 
cate verb cry. Children cry for their food. Here the phrase 
for their food modifies the: predicate verb cry. A word, like 
frequently, loudly, which modifies a verb, is called an adverb. 
A phrase, like for a long time, for their food, which modifies 
a verb, is called an adverbial modifier. 

At times more than one adverb or other adverbial modifier 
will modify the same verb. 

Some girls talk foolishly and continuously. Pick out the 
adverbs. What do they modify? 

Tourists travel for pleasure and for health. Pick out the 
adverbial modifiers. What do they modify? 

A verb may be modified by an adverb and an adverbial modi- 
fier. 

Some dogs wait patiently for their food. 
Roses bloom luxuriantly in the early summer. 

If you recall sentences containing such adverbs and adver- 
bial modifiers you will notice that these modifiers do not always 
follow directly after the verb. Sometimes they come before 
the verb. 


A man frequently overeats. 

A dog seldom forgets. 

Slowly the sails filled with wind. 

Suddenly the boat capsized. 

With great calmness he talked about his accident. 


27. The guide for you to follow in recognizing adverbs 
and adverbial modifiers in such places as they are in these five 
sentences is to select the predicate verb first. Then from the 
thought relation, determine which words and phrases modify 
this verb. No matter where the adverb or the phrase stands in 
the sentence, if it is clearly connected by meaning with the pred- 
icate verb, it modifies the verb. 

Consider for a moment the adverb frequently in the first 
sentence. Certainly frequenily does not modify the noun 
man. Frequently man or man frequently is nonsense. But 
frequently overeats or overeats frequently makes sense. Test 
all the other adverbs in the same manner. In any of the five 
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sentences, is there a phrase used as an adverbial modifier? If 
you think so, test it with the verb in the same manner. 

A phrase may still modify the predicate verb, yet be placed 
at some distance from it in the sentence. 

In the spring the flowers bloom. 

Which is the predicate verb? The complete subject? The 
phrase? What does the phrase modify? Which shows the 
thought relationship intended by the sentence—flowers in the 
spring or bloom in the spring? The second one. Then in the 
Spring is a phrase used as an adverbial modifier of the predicate 
verb bloom. 


EXERCISE X 

Select all the adverbs and the adverbial modifiers. Tell what 
each modifies. Don’t be disturbed if there are some strange words 
you cannot recognize by what you have already learned. Be sure about 
the adverbs and the adverbial modifiers. 

1. He delivered the oration well. 

2. At first the words came slowly. 

3. Then they rapidly increased. 

4. He chose his words carefully. 

5. The people had responded lazily. 

6. They had objected energetically before. 

7. He answered the angry comments calmly and wisely. 

8. The people were acting selfishly. 

9. He criticised them mercilessly. 

10. He talked more smoothly after the first few minutes. 

11. He refreshed their memories gently. 

12. The people sighed contentedly and relaxed in their seats. 

13. They had been pleasantly surprised by his arguments. 


28. Modifiers of Modifiers.—Can adjectives and ad- 
verbs be modified? Let us see. 

He danced amazingly. Amazingly is an adverb modifying 
the verb danced. The dark clouds vanished. Dark is an adjec- 
tive modifying the noun clouds. 

The amazingly dark day ended. ‘he adjective dark modi- 
fies the noun day, What does the adverb amazingly modify? 
Does it make sensé to link amazingly with day? Is there any 
idea, any thought relationship, in amazingly day? With what 
word is amazingly closely connected? Try amazingly dark. 
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It fits, doesn’t it? Evidently, an adverb may modify an adjec- 
tive. 

The remarkably beautiful woman turned. 

The rapidly moving horse stopped. 

All imperfectly or icorrectly written applications will be 

rejected. 

The weakly planned bridge collapsed. 

The very tall girl felt out of place. 

The ridiculously small tip was refused by the waiter. 

The definition of an adverb must be lengthened. An adverb 
is a word which modifies a verb or an adjective. 

There is a third use of adverbs. 

The old man speaks slowly. Here the adverb slowly modi- 
fies the predicate verb speaks. This use you now easily recog- 
nize. The old man speaks very slowly. What does the word 
very modify? Try it with the verb. Speaks very. Do these 
words seem related in idea? Try very with slowly. Very 
slowly. There is the close relation in thought. So very is an 
adverb which modifies the adverb slowly. 

The following sentences contain adverbs modified by other 
adverbs : 


You eat too rapidly. 

You swim so slowly that you will never reach the other side. 
My mother moves less actively than yours. 

Please speak very distinctly. 

All through the winter the snow fell rather often. 

I must start very early. 

The child shrieked quite piercingly. 

The beginner did his work no better. 


29. Definition of an Adverb.—You are now ready to 
make the complete definition of an adverb. An adverb is a 
word which modifies a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 
If you meet a phrase which modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb, call it a phrase used as an adverbial modifier. 


EXERCISE XI 


To test your knowledge go through the following paragraph. Above 
every noun place a small 1, above every pronoun a small p, above 
every verb a v, above every adjective the contraction adj., above every 


adverb the contraction adv. 
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Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, of 
foolish, well-oiled disposition, who take the world easy, eat white bread 
or brown, whichever can be got with least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. If left to him- 
self, he would have whistled life away in perfect contentment; but his 
wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his idleness, his care- 
lessness, and the ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, noon, 
and night, her tongue was incessantly going, and everything he said or 
did was sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but 
one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent 
use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always pro- 
voked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was fain to draw off 
his forces, and take to the outside of the house—the one side which, in 
truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


30. The hundreds of thousands of words in our language 
are classified according to their meaning and use into eight 
divisions called parts of speech. You already have learned the 
names of five of these: nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs. 


The complete list of parts of speech follows: 


nouns adjectives conjunctions 
pronouns adverbs interjections 
verbs prepositions 

NOUNS 


31. Kinds of Nouns.—Nouns are the names of per- 
sons, places, or things. There are two kinds of nouns: 
1. Proper nouns; 2. Common nouns. 

Proper nouns always begin with capital letters. They are 
the names of particular persons, places, or things. 

All nouns not proper nouns are common nouns. They are 
general names and stand for a class of persons, places, or 
things. They begin with small letters. 
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Proper Nouns 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller Illinois 

Chief Justice Taft Yellowstone Park 

King George the Fifth = * Central High School 
Secretary of State ~ Third National Bank 
Charlie Chaplin a Packard 

America St. Mark’s Church 

San Francisco Commonwealth Building 


Fifth Avenue 
Common Nouns 


Piles ‘ city book 
woman country automobile 
teacher river flowers 
secretary hillside ~ roses 
gentleman street animal 
child mountain school house 
farmer village farm 


32. Some nouns are always proper nouns, while others 
may be used sometimes as common nouns or as proper nouns. 
Which words in the preceding list are always proper nouns ?. 
Recall the definition of a proper noun. In the sentence, That 
city 1s famous for its parks, is parks a proper noun? Should 
it begin with a capital letter? No, because here it is not the 
name of any particular place. Thousands of pupils leave high 
school. Is high school here a proper noun? Every bank 
should protect its depositors. The word bank is here not a 
proper noun; it does not require a capital letter. 


EXERCISE XII 


Make expressions or sentences in which the following common 
nouns are used as proper nouns or parts of proper nouns: /ady, 
court, river, mountain, cape, college, university, church, minister, city, 
tunnel, railroad, bridge, ferry, crossing, creek, town, house, inn. 


33. Proper nouns give no trouble in speech, but you must 
be sure when you write to begin every proper noun with a 
capital letter. 


34. Collective Nouns.—Collective nouns are names of 
groups of persons or things: jury, dozen, crowd, company, 
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flock, party, committee. Vhese words may be thought of in 
two ways: 1. The name of a single unit or body; 2. The name 
of several individuals. The crowd threw up—shall you add 
its hats or their hats? As there are many hats, you will cor- 
rectly answer, their hats. The crowd shouted (its or their) 
desire that the prisoner be released. Evidently its is the proper 
word to use here because the entire crowd had only one desire 
—this crowd is thought of as a unit. 

The jury returned its verdict. There is only one verdict. 
The jury is considered as a unit—as one body. 

The jury cast. their votes. There are twelve votes. The 
jury are thought of as individuals. 

The Supreme Court announced its decision. One decision, 
The Supreme Court is a body. 

The Supreme Court took their places. Several places. The 
members are regarded as individuals. 


EXERCISE XIit 


Think about the meaning in these sentences and decide which is cor- 
rect. Cross out the incorrect words. 


1. The team was defeated easily because they (or it) had lost 
three of their (or its) best players. 

2. The committee of old men brought in its (or their) report. 

3. The regiment all loved its (or their) leader. 

4. The troop goes through its (or their) drills without a mistake. 

5. He dislikes an audience of women because it (or they) always 
cries (cry) so easily. 

6, The club has greatly increased its (or their) membership. 

7. The congregation are criticising their (or its) pastor. 


PRONOUNS 


35. Pronouns are words used in place of nouns. The 
word pronoun means for noun. As a pronoun is a word used 
for a noun, every pronoun must have some noun for which 
it stands. This noun is called the antecedent of the pronoun. 

Turn back to Exercise XI with the account of Rip Van 
Winkle. This proper noun, Rip Van Winkle, is the antecedent 
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of all the pronouns—he, his, himself—which represent Rip. 
The common noun wife is the antecedent of the pronoun her. 

Pronouns are exceedingly helpful and important in all writ- 
ing and speaking. Without them, we should be forced to keep 
on repeating nouns, as in the following example: John’s 
mother’s voice was stern when Johns mother called John! 
This is better expressed by using several pronouns. His moth- 
er’s voice was stern when she called him. 


Mary studied domestic science Mary studied domestic science 
because Mary was interested because she was interested 
in domestic science. in it. 

Mr. Blank and John should be Mr. Blank and John should be 
friends because Mr. Biank friends because they care for 
and John care for the same the same things. 
things. 


36. The antecedent of a pronoun does not always precede 
the pronoun. It may follow the pronoun. As he felt the 
canoe roll over, Bill had enough sense to grab the side. Here 
the antecedent of he is Bill. 

If a pronoun is used in asking a question, its antecedent is 
in the answer. Who discovered the North Pole? Peary. 
Peary is the antecedent of the pronoun who. 


37. Only one pronoun is always written with a capital 
letter, the pronoun J. 
List or Pronouns 


I ours she it what 

me you her its himself 
mine your hers who yourself 
my yours they whose yourselves 
we he their whom themselves 
us his theirs that herself 
our him them which myself 


EXERCISE XIV 


(a) Improve each of these sentences by substituting a correct pro- 
noun for each italicized noun: 

1. Mary told Mary’s father that Mary had been down town. 

2. John and Harry took John’s and Harry’s skates and went to the 
river. 
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3. Mother, why will not mother let Ruth and Katherine go to the 
party? 

(b) Select the pronouns in these sentences: 

1. “I am going to the store,’ called Katie to her sister. “Will you 
go with me?” 

2. Jack told his father that the boys had lost their money. 

3. “Come with us,” said Tom. “We are going to the movies.” 

4. Give them to her. I do not want them. 

5. Help yourself. You may have all you want. 


VERBS 


38. Verbs in Predicates.—Verbs are words which 
express action, being, or state. Verbs are the essential parts 
of the predicates of all sentences, for without a verb there 
can be no sentence. The verb is necessary in order to express 
a thought or an idea. Verbs are considered the most impor- 
tant of all the eight parts of speech. They are easily recog- 
nized from their meaning and their use in sentences. 

Verbs change their form to show different times and to 
express different meanings. 


I go. I went. He has gone. (What times are shown?) 

The clerk sleeps at his desk. The soldier slept at his post of duty. 
You frequently hear, “Wake up; you have slept too long.’ You will 
sleep if you go to bed now. This child is very tired. The children 
were extremely tired and went to bed early. The boys will be here 
soon. 

I eat. You eat. He eats. (Notice the final s.) The dog eats. 

I speak correctly. I am speaking correctly. 1 do speak correctly. 
(Explain the different meanings.) 

He put the money into the safe. He was putting the money into 
the safe. He did put the money into the safe. He had put the money 
into the safe. (Explain the different meanings.) 

I shall leave when you come home. I shall be leaving when you 
come home. I shall have left when you come home. 

Go up to the roof. You may go up to the roof. You can go up to 
the roof. You shall go up to the roof. You must go up to the roof. 
You should go up to the roof. If you go up to the roof, you can see all 
over the city. ; 


39. Negative Verbs.—In English our method of 
expressing negation is rather peculiar. We say and write: J 
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spend money. ‘To make this sentence negative the shortest 
way would be to add the adverb not. I spend not money. 
This was formerly the regular method of expressing a nega- 
tive. You may have seen such sentences: J blame you not. 
Task you not. In modern English the helping verb do is added 
with the adverb not to express the negative. 


AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 
I spend money. I do not spend money. 
I blame you. . I do not blame you. 
J ask you. IT do not ask you. 
You spoke to her disagreeably. You did not speak to her kindly. 
He tore his coat. He did not tear his coat. 


40. Shortened Verbs.—In ordinary speech many verb 
forms are contracted; that is, shortened. Notice that the 
omitted letters are indicated by the apostrophe and that in sev- 
eral instances some other word, a pronoun or an adverb, is a 
part of the shortened term. 


we are—we’re you will—you'll 

you are—you're should not—shouldn’t 
do they not—don’t they would not—wouldn’t 
does it not—doesn’t it is not—isn’t 

they are—they’re cannot—can’t 

I am—Il’m he will—he’ll 


CautTion.—Never use the contracted forms ain't, hain‘t. 
‘They are incorrect. 


EXERCISE XV 


(a) Find the verbs in these sentences: 
1. Quickly he turned the corner and ran down the street. 
2. We moved into our new house last week, but we have not yet 


settled. 
3. Father and Jack usually go to the ball game, but they could not 


go last Saturday. 
4. The smell of gas awakened me and I immediately looked at all 


the jets. 
5. Who broke this window? Tom, did you break it? Come now, 


confess ! 
(b) Write sentences in which you use the following contractions 


correctly : 
we're don’t Vm isn’t you'll 
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ADJECTIVES 


41. Function.—Adjectives are words which describe or 
limit nouns or pronouns. As their meaning is usually clear 
and their use is plain, they should not present any difficulties 
to you. 


42. Comparison of Adjectives.—Adjectives have 
only two changes of form to express two meanings different 
from that of the simple form. 

Tom is a tall boy. 
Tom is a taller boy than his cousin Bob. 
Tom is the tallest boy in the family. 

Tall, taller, tallest indicate the three forms of one word to 
express different meanings. Notice that taller shows a com- 
parison between two persons, while tallest shows a comparison 
among more than two. 

Write the two other forms of these adjectives: 


rich cold hot silly soft 
old dark long dreary pretty 
poor clean hard heavy sweet 


What change did you have to make in the final letter of the 
words ending in y? 


43. If you wished to use the comparative form of the 
adjective ridiculous, could you change it by adding er? Try it. 
Try these adjectives: impertinent, attractive, religious, use- 
ful, splendid, excellent, muscular. 

Make sentences in which you compare two things by using 
one of the adjectives just listed. What word did you add to 
the adjective? Make a sentence in which you use the adjec- 
tive religious in the meaning corresponding to fallest. If you 
have done this correctly so far, you have had to use two addi- 
tional words for the second and third meanings: more and 
most. 


ridiculous “more ridiculous most ridiculous 
attractive more attractive most attractive 
useful more useful most useful 


religious more religious most religious 
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Long adjectives usually require more and most to express 
these second and third meanings. 

These same adjectives may have their meanings changed in 
the opposite direction by prefixing Jess and least. 


ridiculous less ridiculous least ridiculous 
attractive less attractive least attractive 
useful less useful least useful 
religious less religious least religious 


44. A few adjectives cannot be changed in either of 
the two ways just shown. Try to compare good, many, bad. 
These irregular forms are not many. You know most of 
them already. Memorize all with which you are not familiar, 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


good better best 

well better best 

many more most 

much more most 

bad worse worst 

evil ‘ worse worst 

ill worse worst 

little less least 

late latter (also later) last (also latest) 
near nearer next (also nearest) 
old elder (also older) eldest (also oldest) 
far further (also farther) further (also farthest) 


45, The three forms of adjectives are called degrees. The 
first is the positive degrec, the second the comparative degree, 
the third the superlative degree. Look at the meaning of the 
word superlative in the dictionary. 


46. Articles.—Three adjectives are so frequently used 
and have such special meanings that they are classed by them- 
selves and are called articles. Thesé three words are the, 
a, an. 


47. Kinds of Articles.—The article the is called the 
definite article, because it limits the noun to a specific one. 
the boy—some particular boy ; the house—some specific house. 


Kee 
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The articles a and an are called indefinite articles because 
they are indefinite in their meaning. a boy—any boy; a house 
any house. 

Notice the difference in meaning: 


The steamer crossed the ocean in five days. 
A. steamer crossed the ocean in five days. 
The old man certainly needed our help. 
An old man came to the door. 


48. Use of A and An.—There is no difference in mean- 
ing between a and an. Anis used before words beginning with 
the sound of a vowel, (a, e, i, 0, u) to produce easy speech, 
while a is used before a word beginning with a consonant 
sound. Try to pronounce: a idiot, a Indian, a ear of corn, a 
eyeglass, a only daughter, a ugly picture, a answer, a orange. 
Before all such expressions the article an should be used. 

Notice that an united nation is wrong because united does 
not begin with a vowel sound of w, but with the sound of y. In 
all such cases pronounce the word aloud, and let your ear be 
your guide as to the correctness of the expression. 


EXERCISE XVI 


(a) Compare each of the following adjectives: winsome, warm, 
frail, good, important, famous, stiff, plentiful, clear, great, thoughtful, 
slight, precious, ill, mysterious, vital. 

(b) Tell why a or an is properly used in the following sentences: 

1. A dirty child sat on the doorstep. 

2. An important message was sent to the Pee 

3. You should buy her a useful gift. 

4. A pear, an orange, an apple, and some grapes were given to the 
child. 


ADVERBS 


49. Definition.—Adverbs are words which modify verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs. 


50. Difference Between Adverbs and Adjectives. 
You have very likely noticed a few ways in which adjectives 
and adverbs are alike. These parts of speech do not in a sen- 


se 
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tence serve any purpose themselves. ‘They are used only as 
modifiers of other more essential parts of a sentence. 

Frequently adverbs are similar to adjectives in form. The 
speedy motorist should drive carefully. Here speedy is an 
adjective modifying motorist. The motorist drove too speedily. 
In this sentence speedily is an adverb modifying the predicate 
verb drove. He is a very rapid talker. The man spoke rap- 
idly. Here rapid is an adjective modifying the noun talker, 
while rapidly is an adverb modifying the verb spoke. A large 
number of adverbs can be formed in this way, by adding ly 
to adjectives. 


51. Forming Adverbs.—Make adverbs from these 
adjectives and use them in sentences: sweet, bitter, loud, 
disturbing, awkward, busy, useful, careful, disagreeable, strong, 
sufficient, plain, graceful, shy. 


52. Comparison of Adverbs.—Adverbs may, as shown 
here, express three degrees of mreaning: positive, compara- 
tive, superlative. 


The dog waited patiently for the man. 

The dog waited more patiently for the man than his own 
son did. 

Of all the passengers for the afternoon boat, the dog waited 
most patiently. 

A department store clerk can act disagreeably. 

A. stenographer can behave more disagreeably than an errand 
boy. 

Just before she was discharged the confidential secretary 
behaved the most disagreeably of any of the office employes. 

Study carefully for the next few weeks. 

You write more carefully than you did a month ago. 

A foreigner has written the exercise the most carefully of all 
the students in the room. 


53. Some of the adjectives of irregular comparison listed 
in Art. 44 may also be used as adverbs, while others form 
adverbs by adding /y, as badly, evilly, lately, nearly. ‘These 
words are adjectives if they modify a noun or a pronoun, but 
they are adverbs if they modify a verb, an adjective, or 
an adverb. 
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I am feeling very well today. Well—adjective. 
She spoke well. Well—adverb. 

It is late and I must go. Late—adjective. 

Why did you stay so late? Late—adverb. 
Lately, she has been ill. Lately—adverb. 


The adverbs corresponding to the irregularly compared 
adjectives have in the comparative and superlative degrees 
exactly the same form as the adjectives have. 


You planted your flower design badly; your brother planted 
worse than you; but the janitor did worst of all. 

In that contest the college graduate spoke well; the American 
Indian spoke better; but the foreigner amazed everyone by 

doing best of all the competitors. 


Many adverbs cannot be changed to express different degrees 
of meaning. 


Examples: not, so, already, just, now, then, here, very, indeed, 
exccedingly, away, nowhere, upward, outside, ever, always, 
afterwards, once, too, only, somewhat, almost, merely. 


EXERCISE XVII 


Mark with adv. all the adverbs in the following selection. 
Determine which verb, adjective, or other adverb each adverb mod- 
ifies, 


And, indeed, the dawn was already beginning. The hollow of the 
sky was full of essential daylight, colorless and clean; and the valley 
underneath was flooded with a gray reflection. The scene disengaged 
a surprising effect of stillness, which was hardly interrupted when the 
cocks began once more to crow. Perhaps the same fellow who had 
made so horrid a clangor in the darkness not half an hour before, now 
sent up the merriest cheeer to greet the coming day. The daylight kept 
flooding insensibly out of the East, which was soon to grow incan- 
descent and cast up that red-hot cannon-ball, the rising sun. 

Denis looked out over all this with a bit of a shiver. He had taken 
her hand and retained it in his almost unconsciously, 
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PREPOSITIONS 


54. Prepositions are words used at the beginning of 
phrases used as adjective arid adverbial modifiers. They are 
followed by nouns and pronouns, these nouns and pronouns 
being regarded as the objects of the prepositions. Prepositions 
show the relations between these nouns and pronouns, or 
objects, and words modified by prepositional phrases. 


Most CoMMON PREPOSITIONS 


aboard at down off to 
about before during on toward 
above behind except out under 
across below for outside until 
aiter beneath from over up 
against beside in past upon 
along besides inside since with 
amid between into through within 
among beyond of till without 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 


aboard the ship between the lines toward evening 
about the house in the meantime under pressure 

above the price off the track up the river 

across the ocean past the hour with his dad’s money 
at the time since the war within the law 

for the orphans till the Judgment Day without any reason 


What is the object of each preposition in these phrases? 


EXERCISE XVIII 


Select the prepositional phrases in the following sentences and tell 
what each modifies: 


He was a man of integrity. 

In the evening he found his library satisfying. 

At work he found everything interesting. 

He wanted the good will of everyone. 

Every summer he went to the country. 

The little house of red brick was a pleasant reminder of happy 


oO. 

» 
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As he walked into the house he noticed the sense of warmth. 
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8. His desire for an open fire-place was now satisfied. 

9. On the shelves stood neatly assorted volumes. 

10. He noted this with joy. 

11. Above all he liked a good novel. 

12. A child of twelve called loudly to her little brother outside the 
window. 

13. He was very enthusiastic about children. 

14. He wondered if in their play and growth he could find again 
the pleasure of his own youth. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


55. Conjunctions are words which join two words, or 
phrases, or longer elements of a sentence. The usual con- 
junctions are easily used and recognized. The conjunction 
most frequently used is and. It is found in thousands of 
ordinary phrases: bread and butter, capital and labor, employer 
and workman, rich and poor, husband and wife, ups and downs, 
East and West, city and country, far and near, father and son, 
day and night, Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, Chicago 
and Northwestern. The dog dashed down the street and 
across the bridge. With no slackening of speed and no sound 
of warning, the auto tore through the silent city. Strikers: 
hooted out insults and the guards yelled back. 


56. Use of Conjunctions.—The conjunction and should 
always be used to connect two units of equal rank, of similar 
ideas, or of the same class. In boys and girls, two nouns are 
connected; in beautiful and charming, two adjectives are 
joined ; while in across the street and down the alley, the two 
units are phrases. 

The conjunction or implies a choice of one of two or more 
alternatives. The prisoner or the fugitive was to blame for 
the fire. The money had been lost or stolen. The jury has 
to agree or the prisoner has to be set free. Take your choice 
—sink or swim. Move on or turn out of the road. The 
jewel is genuine ‘or it’s a remarkable imitation. 

The conjunction nor is the negative of or. Neither the 
prisoner nor the fugitive was to blame for the fire. The money 
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had been netther lost nor stolen. He would neither move on 
nor turn out of the road. 

The conjunction but means the opposite of what has been 
already expressed. If you ask a friend to lend you ten dollars 
and he answers, “There is no one in the world I’d rather help, 

-but”—you know before he goes any further that you are not 
likely to receive the money. ; 

“IT think she’s a charming woman, but”’—and you know that 
the rest of the sentence will negative the charming of the first 
part. 

Compose a few sentences in which the conjunction but is 
correctly used. He was shabbily dressed, but his conversation 
was remarkably brilliant. The aviator tried to fly for twenty- 
four hours, but he had to land twenty minutes before the limit 
was reached. 


57. Some conjunctions are used in pairs. 


Both Venice and Rotterdam are supplied with canals. 

You may either accept or reject my offer. 

Neither you nor any other individual can prevent justice in 
this court. 

He would neither speak to me nor look at me. 


INTERJECTIONS 


58. Interjections are of small importance in writing, 
although in speech we use them frequently. Interjections are 
words or short phrases which are uttered as exclamations 
under the pressure of strong feeling. They have no relation 
with other parts of sentences and are usually followed by the 
exclamation point. 


Oh! Three cheers! Pshaw! Horrors! 
Gee whizz! Shame! Hurrah! Welcome! 


EXERCISE XIX 


Using n. for noun, p. for pronoun, v. for verb, adj. for adjective, 
adv. for adverb, prep. for preposition, c. for conjunction, mark all the 
italicized words in the following selection which you can place in their 
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proper classes as parts of speech. Think of what each adjective and 
each adverb modifies: 

I resumed my downward way, and stepping out upon the level of 
the railroad, and drawing nearer to him, saw that he was a dark sallow 
man, with a dark beard and rather heavy eyebrows. His post was in as 
solitary and dismal a place as ever I saw. On either side, a dripping- 
wet wall of jagged stone, excluding all view but a strip of sky the per- 
spective one way only a crooked prolongation of this great dungeon; the 
shorter perspective in the other direction terminating in a gloomy, 
red light, and the gloomier entrance to a black tunnel, in whose mas- 
sive architecture there was a barbarous, depressing, and forbidding air. 
So little sunlight ever found its way to this spot, that it had an earthy, 
deadly smell; and so much cold wind rushed through it, that it struck 
chill to me, as if I had Icft the natural world. 

Before he stirred, I was near enough to him to have touched him. 
Not even then removing his eyes from mine, he stepped back one step, 
and lifted his hand. 


CORRECT USAGE 


59. Many incorrect and careless expressions are heard 
every day; all of these you should try to change if you discover 
that you say them. ‘They are common errors and can be cor- 
rected by knowing what the correct usage should be. You 
have heard ignorant persons say “J haven’t got no money,” 
using two negatives, vot and no, ina single sentence. The cor- 
rect sentence is either “J haven't any money” or “I have no 
money.” 

At the end of every Section of these lessons a list of cor- 
rect forms, sentences, and expressions is found. These 
should replace the corresponding common errors. You should 
study them carefully to learn what is correct, to help you avoid 
dropping into careless speech. 

The following expressions are correct : 


The money was divided between you and me. 

I’m going to have the property divided between you and me. 
Between you and me, I think that plan is a mistake. 

An invitation has come for you and me to go boating. 

Will your chief see Mr. Williams and me now or later? 

You and I are going to spend the week end in the country. 
Her mother and she are all alone in that big house. 


SN eS iE 
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8. He and she started for England on the same boat. 


9. Every person must show his ticket at the entrance. 
10. Where were you? 


ll. Where were you going? 

12. Keep off the grass. ~ 

13. He borrowed a dollar from me. 

14. He would have won the prize if he had turned in his answer 
before the last day. . 

15. This suit is different from any I’ve ever worn. 

16. Who went with him? J (went with him). 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


(PART 2) 


CHANGES IN WORDS 


1. Phrase and Sentence.—In Part 1, Exercise II, 
you are directed to put a check mark (1) before all the 
sentences. This is to test your knowledge of the difference 
between a sentence and a phrase, for several phrases are 
included in that list. Turn to your marks to see whether 
they are correct. The sentences, which should have the 
check marks before them, are numbers 1, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
14, and 17. All the others are phrases because they do not 
make complete sense. They do not contain a subject and a 
predicate. 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. A sentence states a fact, asks.a question, or delivers 
acommand. Every sentence must have a subject (something 
about which something is said) and a predicate (something 
said about the subject). The subject may be modified by 
adjectives and adjective modifiers. The predicate may be 
modified by adverbs and adverbial modifiers. These modifiers 
are frequently prepositional phrases. A prepositional phrase 
is a group of related words modifying some element of a 
sentence, the first word of the phrase being a preposition. 

A phrase used to modify a noun or a pronoun is called an 
adjective modifier. A phrase used like an adverb to modify 
a verb, an adjective, or another adverb is called an adverbiai 
modifier. 
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EXERCISE I 


(a) In the following sentences several prepositional phrases are 
adjective modifiers. Find them. Point out the word that each modifies. 


The telegram in the yellow envelope was not prepaid. The 
boy with the dirty face, when he delivered it at the door of the 
hotel room, demanded eighty-five cents. The woman at the 
threshold was about to hand him three quarters and a dime 
when her husband in a loud voice said, ‘‘Wait.’’ He looked 
at the figures on the blank with the word “‘Charges.”” With a 
rapid but delicate motion of his hand he swept the eraser at 
the end of a pencil across the figures. A few lines in soft 
lead vanished, leaving the easily recognized first marks in their 
places. The correct charge for the message was thirty-five 
cents. With a flip of her fingers his wife tossed two coins at the 
waiting messenger. Before the boy reached the office a brief 
telephone report had settled his stay with the Western Union. 


(b) In the following sentences several prepositional phrases are 
adverbial modifiers. Find them. Explain their use. 


The returning messenger boy slouched into the office and tossed 
his delivery sheet across the counter. The clerk looked up 
with a searching glance as the youngster turned away to the 
waiting bench. He raised his eyes above his glasses and jerked 
his thumb towards the manager’s little office. The boy 
pointed to himself with an air of surprise. The man nodded 
with a decided grunt. The scraping feet turned toward the 
rear of the room and passed through the opening into the 
silence which reigned in the old man’s office. ‘‘You’re fired.’ 
The words came from the top of the desk. The “old man” 
didn’t even turn in his chair. Unless he summoned a person, 
no one came into his presence. One urchin declared after 
he had waited for further remarks that he believed the ‘‘old 
man” put his foot on a button and the talking machine did the 
rest. 


EXERCISE It 


Go back to (a) of Exercise 1. Can you find any prepositional phrases 
which modify verbs? Explain their use. 

Go over (b) of Exercise 1. Can you find any prepositional phrases 
which modify nouns? Explain their use. 


2. Prepositions and Adverbs.—While prepositions 


are still in mind, you will be able to learn this important fact 
and thus save yourself confusion between words used in some 
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sentences as prepositions and in other sentences as adverbs 
or other parts of speech. Remember that a preposition does 
not stand by itself. It is the first word of a prepositional 
phrase. An adverb may stand alone as the modifier of a verb. 

He fell down. (Down is an adverb.) 

He rode down the mountain. (Down is a preposition.) 

The sound moved on. (On is an adverb.) 

He fought on the Union side. (On is a preposition.) 

The cat stays out. Cutit out! (Out is an adverb.) 

He pitched the hat out the window. (Out is a preposition.) 

Come inside! (Inside is an adverb.) 

The inside story was not known to all. (Inside is an adjective.) 

The inside of the cup was scratched. (Inside is a noun.) 

The ball fell inside the foul line. (Inside is a preposition.) 

The cowboy left his pony outside. (Outside is an adverb.) 

The blackmailer is outside human relations. (Outside is a preposition.) 

The airplane appeared above. (Above is an adverb.) 

It sailed gracefully above the clouds. (Above is a preposition.) 


3. Changes of Parts of Speech.—Two things have 
shown a very important point to grasp in your study of grammar. 
In Part I you saw how some nouns may be used as common 
nouns or as proper nouns. In the preceding group of sentences 
you have seen the word imside used as a noun, a preposition, 
an adjective, andanadverb. Theimportant principle to grasp 
is that its use determines what part of speech a wordis. The 
use in a sentence will be the best guide for study. If you 
understand clearly the uses of the various parts of sentences 
you should not have much trouble. 


4. Let us look at a few examples of this principle of our 
speech. 
The word well may be many parts of speech, with several uses. 


You are well today. 

Your guest plays tennis well. 

He will be a well man again. 

Whenever she thinks of her early life, tears well from her eyes. 
A 50-foot well is needed to supply water to that house. 

Well, why don’t you get ready to go? 

The baby is not feeling well this morning. 


Explain all the uses of wel/ in these sentences. 


«re 
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The sun gives light. 

She always wears light colors. 

That wood is so light that a man can carry a cord of it. 
We light the open gas grate to try to be cozy around it. 
Even Rome has a light snowfall nearly every winter. 


What are the uses of light in these sentences? 


EXERCISE IIL 
Explain the parts of speech of the words in italics by showing their 
use in the sentence: 


1. We seldom find mushrooms in the nearby meadows. 
2. This property was a lucky find for us. 
3. The silk was fine. 
4. A fine of ten dollars was imposed for speeding. 
5. The ground was rocked by an earthquake. 
6. Two large stones ground the corn. 
7. The printing press has revolutionized knowledge. 
8. There was a great press of people before the bank. 
9. Will you press these trousers while I wait? 
10. Sailors brave all kinds of weather. 
11. An Indian brave snared the two eagles. 
12. Rescuing a person from drowning is a brave deed because of the 
panic which so often seizes the victim. 
13. Almost all animals store food away. 
14. He owns a shoe store. 
15. He leaves his hardest work until the /ast minute. 
16. The leaves on this tree Jast until the first frost. 
17. Tom, will you go last? 
18. All school books should be perfectly clear in style. 
19. That school of fish is moving up the inlet. 
20. School yourself in habits of industry. 


5. Remember this direction. Whenever you wish to 
decide on what part of speech a certain word is, consider its 
use in the sentence. That should give you accurate informa- 
tion. 


EXERCISE IV 
Mark with the abbreviations listed in Part I, Exercise XIX, the parts 
of speech of the italicized words in the following extract: 
The Arkansas at this point, and for several hundred miles below, 
is nothing but a broad sand-bed, over which a few scanty threads 
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of water are swiftly gliding, now and then expanding into wide 
shallows. At several places, during the autumn, the water 
sinks into the sand and disappears altogether. At this season, 
were it not for the numerous quicksands, the river might be 
forded almost anywhere without difficulty, though its channel is 
often a quarter of a mile wide. Our horses jumped down the 
bank, and wading through the water, or galloping freely over 
the hard sand-beds, soon reached the other side. Here, as we 
were pushing through the tall grass, we saw several Indians not 
far off; one of them waited until we came up, and stood for some 
moments in perfect silence before us, looking at us askance with 
his little snake-like eyes. Henry explained by signs what we 
wanted, and the Indian gathering his buffalo-robe about his 
shoulders, led the way toward the village without speaking a word. 


CHANGES OF FORM 


6. You have already seen how certain parts of speech are 
changed in order to secure different meanings. You have 
seen the three degrees, positive, comparative, and superlative, 
of adjectives and adverbs; the different ways of writing 
common and proper nouns; the changes in verbs to express 
present, past, and future time, and to show whether an action 
is complete or still progressing. You have become somewhat 
familiar with the different forms of pronouns for different 
uses in the sentences, even when the meanings are related. 
Thus, we say I, me, and mine to indicate relations concerning 
the same person, or he, his, and him; she, hers, her, etc. 

These various changes will, in most cases, not be new knowl- 
edge to you. The purpose of the discussion concerning them 
here will be to recall them to your mind for correct use. 


NOUNS 


PLURALS OF NOUNS; 


7. When a noun indicates one thing, person, or place, it is 
in the singular number. Czty, wall, motor, bench, woman, child. 

When a noun indicates more than one, it is in the plural 
number. Cities, walls, motors, benches, women, children. 
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1. The usual way to form the plural of nouns is to add s to 
the singular. If the sound demands it, the added part 
consists of es. f 

Write the plurals of these words. Add s or es. 


table monkey cellar bird 
loss joy brush duke 
ditch bush attorney master 
clock stamp almanac pasture 
wheel princess wish turkey 
canoe house airplane latch 
donkey dress press goddess 
tree chimney book chorus 
box church debt chauffeur 
shoe bridge alley waitress 
brother ranch gulf mouth 
waltz picture arch valley 


2. Ifanoun ends in the letter y and the letter immediately 
before the y is not a vowel (a, e, i, 0, u), the plural is formed 
by changing this y to 7 and adding es. Cvty, cities; story, 
stortes. 

Write the plurals of these words. 


family caddy mystery jury 
fairy party academy pony 
pantry laundry secretary army 
enemy sky country injury 
theory ally daisy reply 
bakery gipsy canary lily 
penny lady berry fly 

- ditty baby cherry robbery 


3. Many nouns ending in o add es. Write the plural of 
these nouns (add es) and memorize their spelling. 


hero volcano embargo tomato 
echo torpedo potato calico 
veto negro buffalo mosquito 
cargo motto flamingo tornado 


4. The following nouns ending in o add s. Learn the 
spelling of their plural forms. 


banjo contralto curio dynamo 
cuckoo * chromo portfolio cameo 
albino folio halo canto 


solo alto piano studio 
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5. Some nouns ending in f or fe change the f or fe to ves. 
Let the pronunciation of the plural help to guide you. Write 
the plurals of these words and then memorize them. 


beef calf . sheaf knife life 
loaf self fa half thief wharf 
wolf elf shelf leaf wife 


6. The following nouns have irregular plurals. You 
know their spoken forms. Let them guide you, but learn the 


spellings. 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
man men parenthesis parentheses 
tooth teeth stratum strata 
Ox oxen madam mesdames 
crisis crises child children 
brother brethren foot feet 
woman women louse lice 
mouse mice synopsis synopses 
goose geese phenomenon phenomena 


7. In compound nouns, the part which represents more 
than one or the part which is described by the rest, usually 
receives the plural sign. 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
attorney-at-law attorneys-at-law bookcase bookcases 
man-of-war men-of-war teacup teacups 
mother-in-law mothers-in-law railroad railroads 
half-sister half-sisters workman workmen 
court-martial courts-martial grandmother grandmothers 
hanger-on hangers-on airplane airplanes 
passer-by passers-by book plate book plates 
court-yard court-yards yacht club yacht clubs 
forget-me-not forget-me-nots game warden game wardens 


A few compounds pluralize both words: man-child, men- 
children; Knight Templar, Knights Templars. 

Note that compound nouns are single names composed 
of two or more words: newspaper, mouse-trap, son-in-law, 
grass plot. 

Usage varies so widely in the writing of compound words, 
that you should always consult a dictionary whenever you are 
in doubt whether to use a hyphen, to write the words as a 
solid compound, or to give the parts as separate words. 
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8. Many nouns have the same form in both singular and 
plural. Consider carefully these special cases. 


sheep grouse species trout 
deer swine series cod 

elk moose vermin salmon 
corps quail gallows perch 
means pains heather Chinese 


Some nouns are used only in the plural. 


archives bellows pincers thanks 
ashes riches proceeds trousers 
alms knickerbockers scissors victuals 
billiards clothes shears vespers 
breeches dregs morals oats 
overalls matins eaves tongs 
forceps pliers tweezers tidings 
The following nouns are plural in form but retain a singular 
meaning: 
athletics measles news hydraulics 
gymnastics mathematics politics amends 
civics mumps physics economics 


Some nouns are used only in the singular. These are prin- 
cipally the names of materials or qualities. 


wheat ~ purity gold wisdom 
iron pride aluminum patience 
rice steel mercury conscience 


A few nouns, singular in form, are used only in a plural 
sense. 


poultry cattle people 
Proper nouns form their plurals regularly. 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Tom The Toms Smith The Smiths 
Susie The two Susies Weston The Westons 


There are three Margarets and four Ruths in the crowd. 
All the Carpenters and the Kellys joined in the family celebration. 
None of the Martyns and the Pecks attended. 


If the proper noun is preceded by a title, the title is made 
plural. : 

Miss Brown The Misses Brown Mr. Long Messrs. Long 

The plural title of address, Messrs., has been borrowed from 
the French. It isan abbreviation of the plural form Messieurs 
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and should be pronounced Més’-yérs in two syllables. For 
the plural form of Mrs., the word Mesdames (ma-dame’ ), 
a French form, has also been borrowed. This is used 
frequently in newspapers in such an item as this: ‘‘The 
guests included the Misses Glover, Hart, Dickinson, etc.; Mes- 
dames Horton, Easton, Paddleton, Dunkirk.” 

Mrs. Sawyer Mesdames Sawyer 

Miss Poole The Misses Poole 

While you may not have occasion to use these forms, you 
should know them. . 

Memorize the following: 

spoonful, spoonfuls; cupful, cupfuls; handful, handfuls. 

For plurals of all words of peculiar form and foreign appear- 
ance consult the dictionary. 


GENDER OF NOUNS 


8. A second change of form is seen in some nouns when 
they name creatures of the male sex or of the female sex. 
Man, woman; actor, actress; horse, mare; duke, duchess; boy, 
girl; husband, wife. The change in form to denote sex is 
termed gender. 

A noun which names creatures of the male sex is masculine 
in gender. 

workman, waiter, widower, nephew, lion, hero, Louis. 

A noun which names creatures of the female sex is feminine 
in gender. 

workingwoman, waitress, widow, niece, lioness, heroine, Louisa. 

Many nouns can undergo no change for they name things 
without sex, or with either sex. 

table, book, child, leader, home, sky, ocean, death. 

A noun which names something without sex is said to be 
neuter in gender. 

desk, diamond, patriotism, roof, rowboat. 

A noun which names something which may be of either sex 
is said to be in the common gender. 


child, pet, pupil, dancer, singer, violinist, friend, 
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9. If a pronoun somewhere indicates the sex of the 
creature named by such a noun as just described, that noun is 
called masculine or feminine. 

The child hurt his finger. 

The pet had her fur clipped. 

The pupil recited hzs lesson. 

The dancer bowed her thanks. 

The singer lost his voice. 

The violinist ran her fingers over the strings. 

The sense of the sentence also frequently shows clearly the 
gender of a noun ordinarily in the common gender. The 
manager married his stenographer. She has lost her youngest 
child—a beautiful girl. In the first sentence the gender of 
manager is plainly shown to be masculine by the use of the 
pronoun his. The sense of the sentence shows that stenog- 
rapher must be a noun of the feminine gender. In the second 
sentence, the noun gzrl denotes the same person as the noun 
child. What then must be the gender of child? 


10. Study this list to recognize the forms. Be sure you 
know what the words mean. 


MASCULINE FEMININE MASCULINE FEMININE 
emperor empress youth maiden 
host hostess wizard witch 
enchanter enchantress uncle aunt 

heir heiress sir madam 
master mistress lord lady 
negro negress gander goose 

Jew Jewess buck doe 

prince princess bachelor maid 
giant giantess bull cow 

tiger tigress landlord landlady 
patron patroness man-servant maid-servant 
Francis Frances cock hen 
bridegroom bride earl countess 


POSSESSIVES OF NOUNS 


11. Nouns have one other change of form to indicate 
possession. Instead of saying, This 1s the book of Rob, we 
say, This 1s Rob’s book. Notice ‘the spelling of Rob. The 
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wages of the workmen are small. The workmen’s wages are 
small. The records of the teams are good. The teams’ records 
are good. 

Notice the spelling of the nouns denoting possession. 


12. To form the possessive of a singular noun add an 
apostrophe and an s. 

boy, boy’s; man, man’s; poet, poet’s; woman, woman’s. 

If a plural noun ends in s, add only the apostrophe after the s. 

boys, boys’; poets, poets’; girls, girls’; kings, kings’. 

If the plural does not end in s, add an apostrophe and s. 

men, men’s; women, women’s; children, children’s. 

Caution.—Do not use the apostrophe unless possession is 
shown. Ordinary plurals do not require this mark. Some 
erroneously write The girls’ (or the girl's) have gone home. 
No possession is here indicated and the apostrophe should be 
omitted. If you remember that a noun denoting possession 
usually immediately precedes the noun over which it denotes 
possession, you will be less likely to confuse these forms. The 
possessive forms are properly used in the following: 


The child’s books have been torn. 
Frank’s necktie is a handsome one. 


PRONOUNS 


13. As pronouns stand for nouns, they also have number 
and gender, and indicate possession. These forms are easily 
recognized, for the words used as pronouns are comparatively 
few, and frequently the form itself shows either person or 
number, if not both. 

Father thought that he could not afford to buy an automobile. 

Aunt Mary said that she would furnish part of the money. 

Father then said that if she would help, he would buy it. 

Which of the pronouns refers to a person of the male sex? 
He. Which refers to some person of the female sex? She. 
Which refers to a neuter noun or something without life? 
It. What then is the gender of each of these pronouns? 
He—maculine; she—feminine; 7t—neuter. 
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Let us look at the pronouns again. Do they denote one 
or more than one? One only. Then in what number are 
they? Mention some pronouns which refer to more than one. 
We, us, they. In what number are these pronouns? 


14. Compare the pronouns in the following sentences: 

I shall ask John to go. 

You may go tomorrow if your mother will let you. 

John decided that he couldn’t go without his father’s consent. 

Which of these pronouns denotes the person speaking? 
Which apply to the person spoken to? Which refer to the 
person spoken of? 

These pronouns—I, you, your, he, his—stand for persons and 
are called personal pronouns. 

From these sentences, you see that a person may be repre- 
sented (1) as speaking; (2) as spoken to; (3) as spoken of. 
Can you mention other pronouns which represent persons in 
each of these three ways? 

What two pronouns in the preceding sentences indicate 
possession? Your and his. Which in the following sentences 
show possession also? 


The boys left their car at the garage. 
Here are my books. Will you leave them at your house? 


15. If you are not already familiar with the following 
forms, memorize them, for a knowledge of them will aid you 
in speaking correctly. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Singular 
Person Person Person spoken of 
speaking spoken to masculine feminine neuter 
I you he she it 
my your his her its 
mine yours him hers 
me 
Plural 
Persons Persons Persons 
speaking .. spoken to spoken of 
we you they 
our your their 
ours yours theirs 


us them 
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16. Points to Remember.—A pronoun must always 
agree with its antecedent in gender and number. Mary sent 
her mother a fine gold watch. Her, a pronoun of the feminine 
gender, singular numbef, agrees with its antecedent Mary. 

The pronouns it and they are neuter gender when they 
represent neuter nouns. When the car skidded it threw the 
bundles out. They were soaked by the rain. 

The pronouns they, their, them may be common gender, 
masculine gender, or feminine gender, the gender depending 
upon that of the antecedent. 


The children told me they would go. They—common gender. 
The men have increased the output of their factory. /Their—masculine 


gender. 
Why did not the women make known their decision? Their—feminine 


gender. 

You, your, and yours may refer to one or to more than one. 
They may also be masculine or feminine. 

Mary, where are you going? You—singular, feminine. 

Tom and Henry, why do you not help? You—plural, masculine. 

No pronoun ever ends in an apostrophe and s._ These are 
correct: Yours truly, theirs, ours, yours. 

You see zt vs printed as 7t’s, but this contracted form always 
stands for ztzs. This should be carefully noted: Never write 
it’s when you mean ?ts. 


EXERCISE V 


The speaker told us of a man out in California in 1847 who owned 
aranch. He heard that gold had been discovered in southern 
California and so with a passion for gold, he sold his ranch 
and went away, never to return. The new owner put a mill 
upon a stream that ran through the ranch. One day his little 
daughter brought into their house some wet sand from the race- 
way and sifted it through her fingers before the fire. A friend 
who was visiting them noticed the shining scales. These scales 
were the first real gold discovered in California. 

(a) Select from the preceding paragraph five nouns in the singular 
number. Then determine what is the plural form of these nouns and use 
the plural forms in sentences. Try to select nouns that form their plurals 
in different ways. 

(b) Mention five pronouns properly used in the paragraph and show 
that the number and the gender of each pronoun are the correct ones. 
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VERBS 


17. You have already seen some of the changes in form 
of verbs to express different meanings. Let us look at a few 
of these changes arranged in order and explained. 

What different meanings do these verbs have? 

I smoke five cigarettes. 

I smoked a cigar yesterday. 

I shall smoke one pipeful before I turn in. 

These three forms—smoke, smoked, shall smoke—indicate 
three different times. These verbs are in the present tense, 
the past tense, the future tense. 

Tense is the form of the verb which indicates the time of its 
action. 


EXERCISE VI 


Construct sentences containing the past and future tenses of these verbs: 


count ‘work talk motor sail 
dance labor play plant golf 
paddle tramp travel sign chew 
curl bob fish carve hammer 
regulate vote sift shovel excavate 
rent pack report turn jump 


18. Forming Tenses.—How is the past tense of these 
verbs made? By adding ed to the first verb: count, counted. 

This is the regular way of making the past tense of a verb. 
All such verbs are called regular verbs. 

How did you make the future tense? You used with the 
main verb another verb, will or shall, which helped to form the 
future tense. All helping verbs are called auxiliary verbs or 
auxiliaries, which name explains the purpose and use of the 
verb. 


19. Future Tense.—The future tense has slight changes 
in the auxiliary verb used. If you learn the following forms 
and use them to express future time you will be correct. 


I shall earn we shali earn 
you will earn you will earn 
he will earn they will earn 
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Notice that with the pronouns J and we the correct auxiliary 
is shall. With the pronouns you, he, she, it, and they, and 
with nouns, the correct auxiliary is will. Learn these auxili- 
aries by repeating them with several verbs in the future 
tense until you always speak with the correct one. 


I shall protect we shall protect 
you will protect you will protect 
it will protect they will protect 
I shall return we shall return 
you will return you will return 
she will return they will return 


EXERCISE VIL 


Insert the correct future auxiliaries: 


eel succeed if I do my best. 
2. We sail tomorrow. 
Bh | Nose? remember facts. 
4. She be prepared. 
5. They make money on the investment 
6. We never hear it of again. 
We be last through the winter. 
8. It not help matters. 
ORT not accept the invitation. 
10: We be lonely after this work has been completed 
11. He never pay that loan. 
12. We find no four-leaved clovers in this field. 
Ie ke never do to let him see your disappointment. 
14. I give you your wages when the work is finished. 
15. They rush in at the last moment, and I say 
coldly, ‘‘How early you are!” 
16x £ make you an apple pie if you promise not to 
ask for more at dinner. 
17. We never make the connection unless this train makes 
up some of the lost time. 
eek he soon be an hour late and then what we do? 
19. That be a pretty pickle to be in for the family 
be expecting us. 
Ade A send them a telegram if you check the 
trunks. Then they not be so worried. 
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PROGRESSIVE VERB FORMS 


20. Even in the three tenses just studied, present, past, 
and future, the forms of the verbs as listed may not say exactly 
what is intended. Are these two sentences exactly alike in 
meaning? 

Water runs. Water is running. 

Which sentence shows that the action is actually progressing 
at the exact moment when the fact is stated? Because of its 
meaning this kind of verb is called the progressive form. The 
following verbs are in the present tense, progressive form: 

The strikers are attacking the city. 

I am perspiring. 

The golfer is putting on the first green. 

The engine is running very slowly. 

The days are growing shorter. 

The young persons are dancing. 

The cherries are ripening. 

The speed is slackening. 

The clouds are gathering. 


21. There is a progressive form in the past tense. 

When I woke up the rain was pouring in. 

He couldn’t help himself, for the financial crash was moving too rapidly. 

The verbs in these sentences show that in the past time 
some action was continuing. The action was not completed, 
as the simple past tense indicates. He walked to the end of 
the pier. The action, we know from this past tense, was 
completed. If, however, the sentence reads, As he was 
walking to the end of the pier, his hat blew off, the action of 
walking as expressed by the verb was progressing. While 
he was eating his wife’s first biscuit, he was wishing it might be 
her last. The actions expressed by was eating and was wish- 
img were continuing in the past, 
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EXERCISE VIII 


Compose sentences using these verbs in the progressive form of the 


present tense: 4 
want beat 
offend skid 
insult overcharge 
deceive undersell 
reply profit 


EXERCISE [x 


Compose sentences using these verbs in the progressive form of the past 
tense: 


serve call 
telephone address 
assail type 
attack dictate 
perform print 


22. The future tense also has its progressive form. It 
indicates that the action will be continuing in the future time. 
The simple future means that the action will take place, but 
it conveys the idea that it will be completed. Think of what 
these sentences mean. 


I shall leave town tomorrow. 

They will defeat the other team. 

All teachers will receive higher salaries. 
Laboring men will return to their usual jobs. 


Don’t these give you an idea that the action expressed by 
the verb will be dene, completed? 


Let us look at these future progressive forms to see what 
they mean. ~ 

I shall be leaving before you get out of bed. 

They will be defeating every visiting team unless that pitcher's delivery 
is solved. 

All teachers will be receiving an entire year’s holiday for study. 

Laboring men will be returning to their usual jobs if few foreigners are 
admitted to this country. 
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EXERCISE X 


Compose sentences using the following verbs in the progressive form 
of the future tense: 


compose show add forge 
express act copy explain 
speak conceal travel question 
love change discover trust 

eat wash teach happen 


EXERCISE XI 


Mark the verbs in this paragraph. Use pr. for the present tense, p. 
for the past tense, and f. for the future tense. Place a p. before those 
letters if any of the verbs are in the progressive form. 


We were passing over a burnt tract where the ground was hot 
beneath the horses’ feet. Before long we were descending to a 
softer section where we found a succession of little valleys 
which were amply watered by astream. I shall never forget the 
relief we felt. We saw wild currants and gooseberries which 
were growing along its edges. Children and many of the men 
had struggled from the main line of the settlers’ march and were 
gathering the fruit. As we rode down further, the view changed 
rapidly. The burning mountains were behind us; before us the 
ocean-like prairie stretched beyond sight. I stopped for a 
drink and was riding on when I suddenly missed my rifle. As I 
rode back, I looked at every Indian who passed me. I was 
giving up all hope of my weapon, when a young brave galloped 
up to me and solemnly presented it. I rewarded him with one of 
my spurs. . His horse dashed away when he used it. I suppose 
he is still thanking his white friend, but I shall always be regret- 
ting its absence, for I rode so long with only one that it made 
me an uneven rider, I shall never be a perfect horseman. 


REGULAR VERBS 


23. Regular verbs form their past tense by adding ed. 
The form of the regular verb used after have, has, had is 
formed in exactly the same manner, by adding ed. These two 
changes always indicate the regular verb. 


I walk every afternoon. 
I walked down town last week. 
I have walked every day this year in rain, snow, and broiling sun. 


For other regular verbs see Exercises VI, VIII, IX, and X. 


* 
~~ 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 


24. Many verbs do not form the past tense and the form 
used with have, had, has, by adding ed, but they form these 
parts irregularly and are known as zrreguiar verbs. 

For example, the present tense of go is go, the past tense 
is went, while the form used with has, have, or had is gone. 

The form of the verb used with has, have, had, is called the 
past participle. 

Note the changes in the irregular verbs shown here: 


PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
see saw had seen 
sing sang has sung 
do did have done 


Caution.—Do not think of has, have, had, as a part of the 
past participle. They are given here to help in determining 
what is the proper form to use after one of these helping words. 
The words gone, seen, sang, and done are the past participles. 


25. The correct forms of irregular verbs are extremely 
important in both writing and speech. Because the past 
tense and the past participle are usually different in form, 
spelling, and pronunciation, more errors in writing and speak- 
ing are due to these verbs than to any other single aspect of 
our language. You can drill yourself to know the correct 
words. If you are careful to write and speak only the correct 
forms always, you will improve your speech markedly. 


EXERCISE XII 


Notice the forms of the irregular verbs in the following paragraph. 
Recall to mind other forms of the same verbs. For instance, look at 
thought; recall think and had thought. 


Tom and Harold /ay on the ground. Tom thought of the happy 
days he would spend in the country. Harold Jaid his hand on 
Tom’s shoulder just as the dinner bell rang clearly. They ran 
into the house as quickly as possible. They came to the table 
with their hair brushed. While at dinner Harold gave a detailed 
account of a debate in which he had written a speech for the 
negative side. He spoke with ease of the disadvantages of 


ieee 
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unrestricted immigration. Harold told how he had gone to the 
park where he had seen a queer bird. When he asked the keeper 
for its name the latter said he did not know it. Harold thought 
it strange that even the keeper was ignorant of the name. 


USING IRREGULAR VERBS CORRECTLY 


26. Have you heard errors in the use of the following 
irregular verbs? They are the most troublesome because 
they are the most frequently used in speech. Note that in 
every instance the helping word have, has, or had precedes 
the past participle. Remember that such forms as J seen, in 
which the past participle is used without a helping word, are 
always incorrect. Also remember that the past tense form 
must be used alone as a verb. Such forms as I have knew, 
He had saw, She has went, are gross errors. Avoid these forms, 
for they are signs of illiteracy. 


PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE PAsT PARTICIPLE 
know knew has known 
see saw had seen 
go went have gone 
do did has done 
lie lay has lain 
sit sat has sat 
lay laid have laid 
set set has 3et 


27. Several of the following exercises contain lists 
of many of the most common irregular verbs. Memorize 
the forms of these verbs so that you may know how to use them 
correctly. Then apply your knowledge by deciding what are the 
correct forms to be inserted in the sentences given in the 
exercises and in other sentences in which you use various forms 
of the verbs. 


EXERCISE XIIt 


PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
arise i arose ‘had arisen 
awake awoke has awaked 
be was have been 


bear bore has born 
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PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE PAsT PARTICIPLE 
bear bore has borne 
beat beat had beaten 
beget begot has begotten 
begin “began has begun 
behold beheld had beheld 
bend bent have bent 
beseech besought had besought 
bet bet had bet 
bid (to command) bade ‘had bidden 
bid (to offer money) bid have bid 
bind bound have bound 
bite bit have bitten 
bleed bled have bled 
blow blew have blown 
break broke had broken 
breed bred has bred 
bring brought has brought 
build built have built 
burn burnt has burnt 
burst burst had burst 


Select from the preceding list the proper form of the verb and insert 
it in the space left: 


SCO SN SPC COT 


14. 


(arise) He at seven yesterday rea 

(arise) The moon has already 

(beat) The hockey team has not been so badly this year. 
(bet) I only five dollars during all last summer. 

(bite) When he kicked the lap dog it him on the leg. 
(bite) I didn’t know I had been so badly by mosquitoes. 
(bleed) Before she was found she had to death. 

(bleed) The wound less and less as the blood coagulated. 
(blow) Don’t out the gas! 

(blow) The wind hard all last night. 

(blow) A fine old tree has been down. 

(break) You will have seven years’ bad luck if you ey 
(break) Kentucky horses all race track records last 
(break) This contrivance has again. 

(bite) You have off more than you can chew. 

(begin) Who the fight today? 

(begin) Did you it? 

(begin) Well, one of you must have it. 


(begin) I'll admit it, I the quarrel. 
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EXERCISE XIV 
PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
buy bought have bought 
cast cast had cast 
catch caught had caught 
choose chose had chosen 
cling clung had clung 
come came had come 
cost cost had cost 
creep crept had crept 
cut cut have cut 
deal dealt has dealt 
: dug i dug 
ae ee has digged 
do did have done 
draw drew have drawn 
drink drank have drunk 
drive drove have driven 
dwell dwelt have dwelt 
eat ate had eaten 
fall fell have fallen 
feed fed have fed 
feel felt have felt 
fight fought has fought 
find found have found 
flee fled have fled 
Insert the proper form of the verb: 
1. (choose) Which necktie did you ? 
2. (choose) I the red one before I saw any others. 
3. (choose) Had I looked longer I might have a quieter 
color. 
4. (come) When he first into the room I was amazed at 
his eyes. 
5. (come) He had all the way home in the driving snow. 
6. (come) Have you across that list of expenses yet? 
7. (come) I as soon as you sent for me. 
8. (creep) When we went over the top we out of the 
trenches one by one. 
9. (creep) We had only a few yards when a dud fell near us. 
10. (cut) Has your employer your salary? 
11. (cut) He the salary of all the office force a month ago. 
12. (draw) How much money have you from the bank? 
18. (draw) I enough yesterday to last over the holiday. 


no ice water until he landed in 


his share. 


no iced-tea, but this year I’ve 


at noon. 


potatoes cooked like this. 


before the 


before there was much danger. 


has flung 
has flown 


Past PARTICIPLE 


had forgotten 
had forsaken 
have frozen 


has got 


have given 
have gone 


have grou 


nd 


has grown 


had hung 


have hanged 
has hidden 


have hit 

have held 
have hurt 
have kept 


has known 


have laid 
have led 

have left 
had lent 

had let 
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14. (drink) That foreigner 
New York. 
15. (drink) But since then he has 
16. (drink) Last summer I 
practically nothing else.’ 
17. (eat) When I was a boy we dinner 
18. (eat) You must have 
19. (eat) When do we ? 
20. (eat) Have you everything? 
21. (flee) When the river bank broke the farmers 
water. 
22, (flee) All of them had 
EXERCISE XV 
PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE 
fling flung 
fly flew 
forget forgot 
forsake forsook 
freeze froze 
get got 
give gave 
go went 
grind ground 
egTOW grew 
hang hung 
hang (put to death) hanged 
hide hid 
hit hit 
hold held 
‘hurt hurt 
keep kept 
know knew 
lay (to place) laid 
lead led 
leave left 
lend lent 
let let 


Insert the proper form of the verb: 


bs 
2. 


3. 


The birds 
You 


(fly) 
(forget) 


(freeze) 


The water has 


south early last fall. 


your umbrella yesterday. 
your check-book today? 


Have ycu 


to a depth of four inches. 
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(freeze) Has the ice cream yet? 


(give) I had never 


he told me that yarn I 


him a dollar. 


a beggar money before, but when 


6. (grow) How tall you have since I saw you. 
7. (grow) That tree that tall in three years. 
8. (hang) Have you all the pictures? 
9. (hang) The murderer has been in the courtyard of the jail. 
10. (know) You all about cars, don’t you? 
11. (know) Why haven't you about this failure long before now? 
12. (know) I he would prepare his theme carefully. 
13. (lay) The lawyer the will away several years ago. 
14. (lay) Many a man has a paper away for safety and has 
then forgotten where he ats 
15. (lay) I know I the book on this table yesterday. 
16. (lay) Have you it anywhere else? 
17. (lay) The author the scene of the story in Ireland. 
18. (lay) Don’t your coat and hat there so close to the window. 
19. (lay) The hen has another egg. 
20. (lay) She one yesterday. 


PRESENT TENSE 


EXERCISE XVI 


Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 


lie (to recline) lay had lain 
lose lost has lost 
make made have made 
mean meant have meant 
meet met have met 
pay paid has paid 
put put have put 
read read (red) have read 
ride rode have ridden 
ring rang have rung 
rise rose have risen 
run ; ran have run 
say said has said 

see saw have seen 
sell sold have sold 
send sent had sent 
Culm set have set 
shake shook have shake: 
shed shed has shed 
shine shone have shone 
show showed have shown 
shrink shrank have shrunk 


Ee 
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Insert the proper form of the verb: 


1. (lie) When I down to rest in the afternoon I find myself 
listening for the postman. 
2. (lie) In our first home, I always in a sound-proof room. 
3. (lie) Even there I have ¢ for hours before I could get to 
sleep. 
4. (lie) When I was a boy in school, I never late in the 
morning. 
5. (lie) I had there only an hour when the bellboy knocked. 
6. (lie) This umbrella has in the bottom of the closet for 
years. Shall I let it there longer? 
7. (lie) Go down and rest. 
8. (lie) The old farm just over the hill from this one. 
9. (lie) Let the tired dog there. 
10. (lie) Come, get up. You have in this hammock long 
enough. 
11. (ride) If you have ever in that car you know why 
walking is called a pleasure. 
12. (ring) Some one our doorbell at two o’clock this morn- 
ing. 
13. (rise) As the old woman paused, three men from their 
seats 
14. (run) After he was spanked, the son and heir of the family 
away. The cook after him; his mother after the cook; 
the policeman after them. 
15. (run) When the youngster had ai around the town, 
he sat down on a curbstone and patiently waited until he was found. 
16. (shake) The house was by an earthquake twice in one 
week. 
17. (shake) The dog the water over the clean dresses of the 
lookers-on. 
18. (show) The inquirer was through six apartments. 
19. (shrink) When my woolens were washed, they so [ 
could not wear them. 
20. (see) What have you new in the papers?. Yesterday 
I that Pershing is coming to our city. 
EXERCISE XVII 
PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE PAST PARTICIPLE 
shut shut have shut 
sing sang have sung 
sink sank has sunk 


sit sat have sat 


Ry er 
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PRESENT ‘TENSE Past TENSE PAsT PARTICIPLE 
slay slew had slain 
sleep slept have slept 
slide slid have slid 
slit slit have slit 
smite smote have smitten 
speak spoke had spoken 
speed sped have sped 
speed (regular also) speeded have speeded 
spend spent have spent 
spin spun have spun 
spit spit have spit 
split split had split 
spread spread had spread 
spring sprang had sprung 
steal stole have stolen 
stick stuck have stuck 
stride strode have stridden 


Insert the proper form of the verb: 


1. (sing) After he had two songs, I left. 

2. (sing) At the rehearsal last week he much better. 

3. (sit) Every day last year that invalid at the window. 
4. (sit) She had there for years seeing life go past. 


5. (sit) Farmers say that a hen sets, but the correct expression is 
the hen : 
6. (sit) Please down in that chair and wait. 


7. (sit) The hen on her eggs until they are hatched. 
8. (sit) How long have you there? 
9. (smite) The youth has been by the girl’s pretty face. 
10. (speak) Such words should not have been ,even asa joke. 
il. (speak) Last Sunday the minister interestingly for an 
hour 
12. (spring) AssoonasI put the cat down, she at the startled 
dog. 
13. (speed) After he had struck the baby carriage, the motorist 
away. 
14. (steal) The lad until he was twelve years old because he 
knew no better. 
15. (steal) In that time he had thousands of dollars’ worth 


of merchandise. 
16. (stride) When the boy was finally detected, the policeman 
through the throng and put his hand roughly on the lad’s shoulder. 
17. (set) The youngster had the vase back on the counter. 


18. (sit) Then he had down quietly and waited to see what 
would happen to him next. 
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EXERCISE XVIII 


PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE PAst PARTICIPLE 
strike struck have struck 
strive strove have striven 
swear a swore has sworn 
sweep swept have swept 
swim swam have swum 
swing swung had swung 
take took have taken 
teach taught have taught 
tear - tore have torn 
teil told have told 
think thought had thought 
throw threw had thrown 
thrust thrust have thrust 
tread trod have trodden 
wear wore have worn 
weave wove have woven 
weep wept have wept 
wet wet has wet 
win won has won 
wind wound has wound 
wring wrung have wrung 
write wrote have written 


Insert the proper form of the verb: 


1. (strike) Six o’clock just 


2. (strike) The steamer had a snag. 
3. (sweep) The office boy raised so much dust when he that 
we preferred the dirt to his cleanliness. 
4. (swim) Caesar across a river with his armor on. 
5. (swim) The young woman had beyond her depth, but 
a guard ordered her back when he saw she was growing tired. 
6. (throw) The pitcher was accused because he easy balls 
to hit. 
7. (throw) Some of the fans claimed he hadn’t a carefully 
pitched ball in an entire inning. 
8. (wet) When the cat her feet she retreated hastily. 
9. (write) Shakespeare thirty-seven plays and several 
poems. 
10. (write) Have you any letters home this week? 
1l. (write) My broker has , offering me several bonds pay- 


ing seven per cent. 
12. (write) My clerk has my reply on her machine. 
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13. (wring) My bathing suit is still wet although I it out 
yesterday. 

14. (swear) The motoiman at the driver who blocked the 
traffic, but the latter showed that he had also a little in his time. 

15. (teach) My mother school before she was married. 

16. (teach) She had only a year, however. 

17. (sit, set, lie, lay) A farmer was asked whether he spoke of a 
hen as sitting or . He said this use of words didn’t interest him, 


but when a hen cackled he always wanted to know whether she was 
or lying. 


CORRECT USAGE 


The following expressions are correct: 


1. Lay aside some money for a rainy day. 
2. The hen laid a dozen eggs in a month. 
3. He laid aside the letter until he needed it. 
4. I was laying the table linen flat in the closet. 
5. Where did you /ay your grandfather’s spectacles? 
6. Set the dishes on the table. 
7. The ornament was set insecurely on the shelf. 
8. I have. three five-dollar bills. 
9. You must st up straight in your chair. 
10. My lawyer sat down to explain the case to me. 
11. We sat together for over an hour. 
12. I might be sitting there still if the news of the withdrawal of the 
suit had not reached us by accident. 
13. How long have you been sitting all alone? 
14. I le in bed as late as possible every morning. 
15. When I opened my eyes last Sunday I Jay quietly trying to decide 
where I was. 
16. I must have lain there ten minutes before I remembered that I was 
visiting my brother in the country. 
17, I must have undressed in a hurry for I found that my clothes were 
lying on the floor. 
18. The picture was hung too high to be seen. 
19. The prisoner was finally hanged for the murder. 
20. He raised himself from the road and then Jay down again. 
21. I shall set the hen tonight. She must sit in this box. 
22. Tonight I shall lie down for an hour after dinner. 
23. Lie down, Fido. 
24. I shall not get up early but shall lie in bed until I am rested. 
25. I never saw a sailboat so far out of the water. 
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(PART 3) 


KINDS OF SENTENCES 


SIMPLE SENTENCE 


1. Classification.—You have already learned that sen- 
tences are used in different ways to make statements, ask 
questions, express orders, or denote emotion, and are called 
declarative, interrogative, invperative, and exclamatory sen- 
tences. 

We telephoned for the doctor. A declarative sentence. 

How can so nvuch money be raised? An interrogative sentence. 
Pay the bill at once. An imperative sentence. 

Oh, how homesick I am! An exclamatory sentence. 

Sentences like these which contain but one statement, one 
question, one order, or one exclamation are called simple 
sentences. 

A simple sentence is one that contains but one statement, one 
question, one order, or one exclamation. 


2. You remember that a sentence may have a compound 
subject composed of two nouns, two pronouns, or a noun and 
a pronoun, 

Stocks and bonds have advanced in price. 
You and J should have bought some. 
Did either you or John buy any? 
You remember also that a sentence may have a compound 
predicate, composed of two verbs joined by a conjunction. 
My first stock rose rapidly in value and then dropped to the bot- 
tom of the market. 
I bought the stock last week and sold it today. 
Will you sell this stock for me and buy me some government 
certificates ? 
Go: at once and buy the stock. 
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Kach of these illustrative sentences is a simple sentence 
because it makes a single statement, asks a single question, or 
expresses a single order or command. 

Why is each of the following sentences a simple sentence? 

The girls helped their mother with the work. 

The miners and the operators cannot agree. 

Father, may I have the car this evening? 

Will you make the dress and trim the hat? 

He rose, put on his hat, and walked out of the room. 


Several women are running for the office. 
Put the kettle on and make us some tea. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES 


3. Combining Simple Sentences.—Look at these two | 
simple sentences : 


The mother belongs in the home. 
The father must go out into the business world. 


Are the thoughts in these two sentences closely related? 
May the two be combined without sounding strange or discon- 
nected? Let us see. 


The mother belongs in the home and the father must go out 
into the business world. 


This is a well-expressed sentence. 


Will you bring the car here? This is a simple sentence. 
Shall I take it to your office? This is also a simple sentence. 


Can you combine it with the one just preceding? 


Will you bring the car here or shall I take it to your office? 
John, put the car into the garage. 
Frank, go into the house immediately. 


These two simple sentences can be combined into one sen- 
tence by joining them by the conjunction and and saying: 


John, put the car into the garage, and Frank, go into the house 
immediately. 


From these illustrations you will see that two or more simple 
sentences closely related in thought may be combined into one 
well-expressed sentence. 
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Sentences like these which contain two or more statements, 
questions, or orders are called compound sentences. 
A compound sentence is a sentence containing two or more 
independent portions. 
Can you pick out the independent portions or simple sen- 
tence parts in the following compound sentences? 
I sent the money to mother, but she returned it to me. 
The boys will walk and the rest will go in the automobile. 
Did they tell you this story or did you merely surmise it? 
He showed us his new car but he did not take us for a ride in it. 
Our men fought manfully, but they were defeated. 
The wind blew, the rain descended, and darkness shut us in. 
Did you appoint him chairman or will you be the chairman 
yourself ? 
May we pick some of the flowers or are you saving them for 
some one eise? 
It is raining, but I shall go. 


4. You must be careful not to confuse compound sentences 
with simple sentences which have compound predicates. The 
members of a compound sentence may each stand alone and 
express an independent complete thought. On the other 
hand, a simple sentence containing a compound predicate has 
two or more united verbs or predicates having the same sub- 
ject. Apply this test to the two sentences: 

We stood on the corner and watched the parade. 
Both boys stood on the corner but neither watched the parade. 

In the first one we have the united predicates stood and 
watched telling something concerning the same subject we. 
This is a simple sentence then, is it not? in the second sen- 
tence, there are two independent statements, the verb stood 
having the subject noun boys, and the predicate verb watched 
having the subject pronoun neither. This sentence, then, is 
compound, - 


EXERCISE I 


(a) Decide which of the following sentences are simple and which 
are compound : 


1. We water the plant every day and pick off the dead leaves. 
2. Reverse the engine at once and back it into the roundhouse. 
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3. John was quick-tempered, but he was generally liked. 

4. The night came rapidly on and the air grew colder. 

5. He looked me straight in the eye and denied the story. 

6. Why don’t you telephone and ask her? 

7. The landlord will paper the rooms but he will not refinish the 
floors. 


8. The jubilation lasted for an hour after the game, and then the 
throngs of victorious students moved on to Boston. 

9. Not only is the news of the world flashed from city to city and 
from continent to continent, but lectures, speeches, and even concerts are 
carried to the four corners of the earth by radiophone. 

10. We are distributing the best of our information, we are broad- 
casting the details of our developing systems, we are giving per- 
manency to our practical achievements. 

(b) Combine the following groups of simple sentences into com- 
pound sentences. Remember that besides and, there are other con- 
junctions: or, but. Don’t hesitate to reverse the order if you gain 
clearness or better sound. 

1. It is raining. People are carrying umbrellas. 

2. Some are born great. Some achieve greatness. Some have 
greatness thrust upon them. 

3. The wind blew. The lamp went out. 

4. You may realize on that investment. I think you will not. 

5. We ordered five tons of coal. They have sent us only three 


6. Silence is golden. Speech is silver. 

7. The frost came late. All the fruit blossoms were nipped. 

8. One acrobat lay on his back. Another balanced himself on the 
feet of the first. 

9. Our country is successful. Her crops have been enormous. 
Her money is at par or above par. Now she should help the other 
countries. 

10. We drew up to the station. The train had left. 


5. Sentence Variety.—Skill in manipulating simple and 
compound sentences is necessary in both writing and speak- 
ing. Sometimes sentences are so long that their meaning is 
not clear. These should be separated into shorter elements. 
In speech a long-winded sentence often means nothing to a 
listener. It should be divided. On the other hand, too many 
short simple sentences in writing grow monotonous; they 
sound like the childish speech of the school primer. If, in 
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speaking, a person delivers too many short simple sentences in 
long succession, he sounds abrupt and choppy, and his speech 
grows wearisome and monotonous. A fairly long compound 
sentence will help to relieve monotony in both forms of com- 
munication. One craves variety. The use of sentences of 
different lengths is one device for obtaining variety. 


EXERCISE It 


Separate any compound sentences in the following into simple sen- 
tences : ; 

Meantime, lights glanced to and fro at the lattices of the tower and 
there was bustle and preparation among its inhabitants. At length, a 
small door near the bottom of the tower was unclosed, and three females 
came forth attended by a man wrapped in a cloak. They mounted in 
silence the horses waiting for them, and their attendant on foot led 
the way, and gave the passwords and signals to the watchful guards. 
Thus they at length reached the exterior of these formidable barriers. 
Here the man on foot paused, and the two foremost females spoke low 
and earnestly with him. 


6. Punctuating Compound Sentences.—If{ a com- 
pound sentence has three independent sections, usually only 
one conjunction need be used, this being placed between the 
second and the third section. The place of the first conjunc- 
tion is taken by a punctuation mark. 

They, however, got settled in a few minutes, the signal was 
given, and the game began. 

Here are three independent sections. There is no con- 
junction after the first section. 

It sometimes occurs that no conjunction appears. We 
know from the meaning of the sentence that the parts are 
connected. 


I came, I saw, I conquered. 

She stirs, she starts, she moves, she seems to feel the thrill of 
life along her keel. 

A great silence settled over the crowd; the President stepped 
forward; his words seemed inspired; not a person moved. 

Ass a rule, the assistants at the settlement receive no salary; in 
fact, they usually pay their own expenses. 


cee 
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EXERCISE Itt 


Look over a page of some book. Count the number of compound 
sentences it contains. Would some be improved by being divided? 

Do you use too many ands when you talk? Think of methods for 
avoiding them. You know they prove exceedingly monotonous to the 
listener. 


EXERCISE IV 


Select the independent sections in these sentences. What conjunc- 
tions are used? 


1. Columbus believed the earth was round, but few people had the 
same belief. 

2. They thought him crazy, and even his own country refused him 
aid. 

3. He was greatly disappointed, but he did not give up. 

4. Spain came to his rescue, and Columbus set out with three 
vessels. 

5. The sailors were very superstitious, and Columbus found it hard 
to calm them. 

6. They plotted to throw him overboard, but their plans were 
frustrated. 

7. They sighted land, and all were eager to disembark. 

8. They returned to Europe triumphant, and Columbus was received 
with acclamations. 

9. A new fleet set out, but this time the sailors were full of hope. 

10. They were no longer superstitious, and the thought of the 
undiscovered riches gave them courage. 

11. They thought the streets were paved with gold, but they were 
doomed to disappointment. 

12. A third trip was made, but the desired wealth was not found. 

13. Merchants had invested much money, but they had _ profited 
nothing and some of them condemned Columbus. 

14. Columbus was broken-hearted, and the people no longer thought 
him great. 

15. They ridiculed him and some called him the “Admiral of 
Mosquito Land.” 

16. Columbus died in chains, and he never knew the wonderful 
value of his discovery. 

17. America should have been named after Columbus, but it was 
named after Americtis Vespucius, or Amerigo Vespucci. 
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COMPLEX SENTENCES 


7. Do you see in print and hear many sentences constructed 
like these ? 
You should have turned back when the rain began. 
I recognized the road when I had passed the stone bridge. 
My brother will buy Western Union stock for me when it drops 


to a lower price. 
You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 


How many subjects are there in the first sentence, You 
should have turned back when the rain began? ‘There are two 
subjects, you and rain, There are two predicate verbs, should 
have turned and began. Is there an independent section in this 
sentence, a section which makes complete sense when it stands 
alone? You should have turned back, ‘This is clearly a sim- 
ple sentence. Does the rest of the sentence make an indepen- 
dent section? Will it make complete sense when it stands 
alone? When the rain began. Does it sound complete? No, 
it requires something to make clear the meaning. It has a 
sense of incompleteness. We do not know what the purpose 
of the word when is. Something is needed to complete the 
meaning of this section. 

Look at it again. Does this section, which makes incomplete 
sense, have in it a subject and a predicate? ‘There they are, as 
plain as day. Rain is a noun subject, began is a predicate verb. 


8. Clauses.-—-Such a section of a sentence is called a 
clause. A clause is a group of related words containing a sub- 
ject and a predicate. If the second part of this sentence, 
when the rain began, is called a clause because it contains a 
subject and a predicate, the first part, You should have turned 
back, must be called a clause also, for it also contains a subject 
and a predicate. 


9. Two Kinds of Clauses.—There are two kinds of 
clauses. Independent clauses make sense when they stand 
alone. Subordinate clauses do not make sense when they 
stand alone. They depend on some other part of the sentence. 
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They are usually modifiers of independent clauses or some 
parts of independent clauses. 
Let us test three other sentences. 


INDEPENDENT CLAUSE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 
I recognized the road when I had passed the stone bridge. 
My broker will buy Western Union 
stock for me when it drops to a lower price. 
You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 


A complex sentence is a sentence which contains one inde- 
pendent clause and one or more subordinate clauses. 


10. Position of Subordinate Clause.—In the exam- 
ples so far shown, the subordinate clause has followed the inde- 
pendent clause. Let us see if it always does. 


My broker will buy Western Union stock for me when it falls to a 
lower price. 


The following orders are all possible and correct ways of 
saying the same thing. The independent clause and the sub- 
ordinate clause remain exactly the same. 


When it falls to a lower price, my broker will buy Western 
Union stock for me. 

My broker, when it falls to a lower price, will buy Western 
Union stock for me. 

My broker will buy, when it falls to a lower price, Western 
Union stock for me. 


A writer or a speaker may not like the sound of one of these 
latter arrangements, but all these sentences are possible and cor- 
rect orders of placing the independent clause and the subor- 
dinate clause. The following sentences show various places 
in which the subordinate clause may occur: 


When I give the word, drop the rope. 

The horse, when it felt the spurs and whip, swerved sideways. 

The ocean steamer, after it had been caught in the storm, 
looked like an iceberg. 

Candy, when it is boiled too long, turns to sugar. 

You, when J saw-you last, were headed for Alaska. 

And you, if I remember correctly, had bought passage to Cen- 
tral America. 

Now that we're back again, we should have some experiences 
to relate. 
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When I reached Alaska, the heat burned me terribly. 
And I found, when I climbed a tropical mountain, days as cool 
as those of November. | 


EXERCISE V 


Indicate in some manner the independent clauses and the subordinate 
clauses in the following sentences. Decide by meaning, not by posi- 
tion. Do the subordinate clauses have to come after the independent 
clauses? 


1. It was a hot day until the sun went down. 
2. The heat was so oppressive that we stayed in the house. 
3. Helen practiced her music lesson while Hugh worked on his 


4. The report, which was due the next week, was almost completed. 
5. Such work was quite easy for Hugh because he enjoyed it. 

6. He usually selected a subject which interested him. 

7. He found the work so fascinating that he specialized in account- 


8. His teacher, whom he had known for years, was very encour- 
aging. 

9. This teacher said that only much courage would bring success. 

10. Helen decided that she liked her piano the best. 

11. No matter how bad she felt, it always consoled her. 

12. Hugh couldn’t understand how a piano could talk to a girl. 

13. However, Helen declared that she could always understand 
what the piano said. 

14. Helen thought that she could become a great musician if she 
could study in Europe. 

15. It is only right that children should decide for themselves 
what their life work shall be. 


11. Clauses as Adverbial Modifiers.—The subordi- 
nate clauses in the following sentences modify nouns or verbs. 
Are they, therefore, adjective or adverbial modifiers? 


The fish escaped from the hook just as I succeeded in pulling it 
to the bow of the boat. 

You will drive alone when you have shown your skill to the 
demonstrator. 

No foreigner shall vote until he has been made a citizen. 

A book wears out quickly after its binding has been loosened. 

A traffic officer smiles when a woman passes him. 

Most college men appreciate their instructors only after years 
have passed. 


hoe 
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A library helps while its books are being used. 

The squirrel saw him before he stepped into the open. 

‘As soon as we entered the museum, we saw many beautiful 
birds. 


In all of these sentences the subordinate clauses modify 
verbs. They are, therefore, adverbial modifiers. 


12. Clauses as Adjective Modifiers.—Nouns or pro- 
nouns can be modified by subordinate clauses, as shown in the 
following sentence: 


The old gardener is very proud of the wide grounds which 
surround the white building. 

Which is the independent clause? The old gardener is very 
proud of the wide grounds. Which is the subordinate clause? 
Which surround the white building. Which word is modified 
by this clause? Evidently the noun grounds. This makes 
the subordinate clause, which surround the white building, an 
adjective modifier of the noun grounds. 

Here are additional examples. The noun or the pronoun 
modified is printed in italics. 

The man’s younger brother, who was lame, wished to become 
an artist. bd 

We, who were elated over the new city hall, were not so 
elated over the record of the first mayor who occupied it. 

The landscape artist devised a plan which was followed in 
beautifying the city. 

Several books that I lent her have never been returned. 

That last novel which I read, is too trashy for any person. 

We came to the spot where the fire started. 

The Leviathan, which carried thousands of troops during the 
war, is now a passenger ship again. 

No tramp who is a real tramp, will degrade himself by regular 
work. : 

No rule which has been posted in this factory shall have any 
exceptions. This means you! 

There was a time when he could have helped me. 

Why didn’t you vote for the man whom I selected? 

He saw something. that made him sit up. 

The dam which the government is planning to construct, should 
help to control the floods along that river. 

“You are not the only merchant who has been here on the same 
errand,” he replied. 
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EXERCISE VI 


From the following sentences pick out the subordinate clauses used 
as adjective modifiers. In each:sentence decide upon the word modified. 


1. Relief reached the Arctic explorers whose supplies were almost 
exhausted. 

2. The capitalist who has just failed was a reckless spendthrift. 

3. Everything that I am I owe to my teachers. 

4. Everything which you have used you acquired by experience. 

5. The man who acted the leading part is not popular. 

6. Those swimming lessons for which I paid in advance were 
wasted. I learned to swim in the second lesson that I had. 

7. I, who am his best friend, cannot understand his actions. 

8. Do you recall the time when we were lost in New York? 

9. There must be some place where I can get a drink of water. 

10, I ran after the man who had taken my umbrella by mistake. 

11. In various parts of this country are persons who have never 
seen an automobile. 

12. The barber, who became a physician, would still call out next 
to the patients who were waiting in his office. 


EXERCISE VII 


In the following sentences some of the subordinate clauses are adjec- 
tive modifiers, some are adverbial modifiers. Pick out the subordinate 
clauses, and determine which words in the sentences they modify. 


1. He would have seemed a tall man if he had been standing. 
Though he was eighty years old, he did not look sixty. There was no 
question that the stroke had been apoplectic. That is the sort of 
thing from which one does not recover, especially when one is eighty. 
Yioou remember the news which I sent to his relatives. They came to 
the house as soon as they could reach the town. 

2. The pipe which he was smoking had seen several years of good 
usage. The fire on the top of the bowl glowed as if it were an ember 
from some volcano. The smoke swirled slowly until it met the air 
from the outdoors. Then it was drawn quickly under the hood of 
the fireplace before which he was sitting. 

3. When the cowboy mounted the pony she darted vertically into 
the air. As she met the ground again all four legs received a jolt. 
So did the rider, who, however, was not dislodged. When this trick 
failed she tried all she knew. Still the young fellow stuck to her back, 
which jerked about viciously. Finally she dashed under a tree whose 
lower branches swept him to the ground. When he reappeared on 
her back the pony was evidently astonished. 
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13. Uses of Subordinate Clauses.—Now that you are 
able to recognize subordinate clauses in sentences, let us exam- 
ine their uses, meanings, etc. Their first value is, of course, 
in showing relative values between two thoughts. The more 
important thought should be placed in the independent clause. 
The less important thought belongs in the subordinate clause. 
Careful writers and speakers realize this difference in emphasis 
provided by the two kinds of clauses and always mark this 
difference by properly subordinating certain thoughts. Care- 
less speakers are likely to consider all thoughts of nearly equal 
value and string together a long series of independent clauses 
connected by and. Have you heard such speakers? Have you 
read letters from such writers? 

In each of the following pairs of sentences, which sounds 
the better, the one with a subordinate clause or the compound 
sentence with the parts connected by and? Why? 

I was sitting by the window and I happened to look up and I 
saw a neighbor coming into the yard. 

As I was sitting by the window I happened to look up and I 
saw a neighbor coming into the yard. 


She turned toward the door and I saw that she was crying. 
When she turned toward the door I saw that she was crying. 


14. Explanatory Subordinate Clauses.—First of all, 
those subordinate clauses which modify nouns are adjective 
modifiers. 

Two kinds may be found in the average sentences. 


The unicorn, which is a horse with one horn, never existed. 


In this sentence the subordinate clause, which is a horse with 
one horn, modifies the noun wnicorn by explaining exactly what 
that peculiar supposed animal was like. This subordinate 
clause could be omitted without much change of meaning. 
The unicorn never existed. This shortened sentence, made up 
of the independent clause only, is a good sentence. 

Such a subordinate clause, which explains the meaning of 
a term, is called an explanatory clause. Notice also that it 
is set off from the rest of the sentence by commas, one before 
and one after it. 
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Franklin, who was a printer by business, became a scientist and 
diplomat. 

The speaker, who was asked at the last minute to speak in 
place of another guest, did not even know the occasion which 
brought the members together. 

The ferry-boat, which was a skittish craft, listed so much to 
one side that the passengers wondered about safety. 

The skipper, who was a weather-beaten old scow pilot, called 
down his assurances from the upper deck. 

The wind, which had been lashing the little waves into white 
caps, veered suddenly to the west. 

The result of this, which became apparent within two minutes, 
was to bring the craft almost to a standstill. 

A deck-hand, who had stood like a carved figure, was heard to 
grunt under his breath, “If the wind gets much fresher this 
tub will be backed up on the railroad tracks.” 

Father’s letter, which was delayed by the wreck, reached me 
this morning. 

The trout fly, which must not be pictured as like any live insect, 
is a complicated contrivance of feathers and metal. 

That sportsman, who cares for excitement, would rather lose a 
fighting fish than land a tame one. 


15. Punctuation of Explanatory Clauses.—Two 
things you should retain from the sentences are that the 
explanatory subordinate -clause may be omitted from the sen- 
tence, and that this clause is set off by commas. Remembering 
these points will help you to write such clauses. 


16. Restrictive Subordinate Clauses.—A second 
kind of adjective subordinate clause is different from the one 
just described and illustrated. First of all, this second kind is 
so closely united to the word which it modifies that it cannot 
be omitted from the sentence without radically changing the 
meaning or leaving a vague meaning. ‘The reason is that it is 
so closely connected that it is not set off by commas before and 
after it. Its use is different, too, from the use of the explanatory 
subordinate clause. It does not explain the noun which it 
modifies. It limits this noun. 

The pupil who came into the room late will remain after school. 

The subordinate clause, who came into the room late, can- 
not be omitted from the sentence. It does not explain the 
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noun pupil. It limits by pointing out one particular pupil. It 
is not set off from the independent clause by commas. 


The typist who continually made mistakes was discharged. 


The subordinate clause in this sentence indicates which typist 
is meant. 

The clause could not be omitted. It is not set off by com- 
mas. It is closely connected with the noun typist, which it 
modifies. 

This is called a restrictive clause. There are, then, two kinds 
of adjective clauses, explanatory and restrictive. Explanatory 
clauses are set off by commas, whereas restrictive clauses are 
not set off by commas. The following sentences contain 
restrictive clauses : 


The year in which the poet was born is uncertain. 

Get for me the pitcher which is called the heirloom. 

Send into the other room all the girls whose hair is cut short. 

Choose any song in which the notes are not too high. 

We were at the hotel which overlooked the water gap. 

Several notes that he indorsed were not paid when due. 

He offered the bribe to a man who happened to be a govern- 
ment agent. 

The man who should have received it was delayed just three 
minutes. 

The sentence which the judge imposed upon him was light 
because his offense resulted from ignorance rather than 
wicked intent. 

IT have a dog which can almost talk. 

Did you see the automobile that his father gave him? 

It is a handsome new design that affords every practical motor- 
ing comfort. 

There are too many boys that are leaving school at sixteen or 
at even an earlier age. 

Many firms which ship by truck are now using daylight for 
loading and unloading, and night for travel. 

The shed for airplanes at Lakehurst is the largest that has 
been built on this continent. 

He that fights and runs away may live to fight another day. 

Any work that is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

There is the automobile which father intends to buy. 
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EXERCISE VIII 


In the following sentences no commas have been placed to set off 
the explanatory clauses. Insert commas where they should be. Make 
your decisions only after careful thinking. 


1. The bills which arrive the first of every month are regarded as 
a family financial report. 

2. The months in which few are handed in by the postman are our 
lean period. 

3. The days which bring larger batches are our landmarks. 

4. Such things which are discussed in every household are matters 
of annoyance or help. 

5. Some persons who are improvident would not make any effort 
to control expenses. 

6. Many heads of families who are careful and prudent insist that 
some regard be paid to these monthly statements. 

7. One remark which shows a careless attitude is “Why should I 
worry about what I owe? Let my creditors do the worrying.” 

8. My childhood which was spent with my uncle’s family was always 
marked by discussions about bills. 

9. One girl cousin who was disposed to reckless spending always 
fretted and fumed over the directions given her. 

10. When she bought more than her share which was a liberal 
allowance she was curtailed for a time. 

11. She had a powerful influence which is a dangerous weapon in 
a young girl and she would induce her less extravagant sister to buy 
for her on her account. 

12. The purchase which wrecked her plans was a bold attempt to 
act like a grown-up woman. 

13. The article which she coveted was in itself not expensive. 

14. The thing which led her to her fate was the number of addi- 
tional things it required to set it off properly. 

15. The discovery of her plan which we can all laugh at now was 
a tragedy for her. 

16. This stretch of road which is one and a third miles in length 
has been built in Lake County, Indiana, just east of the Illinois State 
line. ; 

17. The unsuspecting person who tries to travel without making 
reservations far ahead will certainly be greatly disappointed. 

18. The new machine which made eight flights a day in Washing- 
ton contained a closed-in cabin, wicker chairs, and a toilet room. 

19. His pictures which are unusual views of Baffin Land were much 
enjoyed by all who saw them. 

20. A team consists of five members each of whom has certain 
duties to perform. 
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ADVERBIAL MODIFIERS 


ADVERBS, PHRASES, CLAUSES 


17. Kinds of Adverbs.—An adverb modifies a verb, 
an adjective, or some other adverb. Several classes of adverbs 
will now be considered, according to their uses. The knowl- 
edge of adverbs will then be applied to phrases and clauses 
used as adverbial modifiers. 


1. He spoke frequently. What does the adverb frequently 
express? It indicates time. It answers the question When? 
It is an adverb of time. Other adverbs of time are yesterday, 
today, tomorrow, seldom, never, now, always, immediately, 
later, early, often, tmstantly, always, hereafter, soon, once, 
twice. Use some of these adverbs in sentences. 

2. The herse fell there. What does the adverb there 
express? It indicates place. It answers the question Where? 
It is an adverb of place. Other adverbs of place are behind, 
before, here, away, below, underneath, overhead, nowhere, 
anywhere, everywhere, somewhere, elsewhere, back, hence, 
thence, within, outdoors, indoors, away, out, inside, outside, 
after, latter, next. Construct sentences containing them. 

3. She swims gracefully. \What does the adverb grace- 
fully express? It indicates the manner of swimming. It 
answers the question How? It is an adverb of manner. 
Other adverbs of manner (there are thousands of them) are 
poorly, beautifully, well, rapidly, slowly, awkwardly, fast, 
speedily, quickly, falteringly, carelessly, plainly, thus, usually, 
fondly, lovingly. Think of others that you employ frequently. 

4. The family was greatly alarmed. What does the adverb 
greatly express? “It indicates the measure of alarm felt by the 
family. It indicates the degree to which the family was 
alarmed. It answers the question How much? (The much 
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*s important in this question.) Adverbs of degree are fre- 
quently used to modify adjectives and other adverbs as well as 
verbs. This use will make them plainer to you. He thought 
that he was too tired to study. She walked rather fast, but 
I soon caught up with her. In these sentences too indicates 
the degree of tiredness and modifies the adjective tired, while 
rather denotes degree with respect to the adverb fast and 
modifies this adverb. 

Other adverbs of degree are very, much, more, almost, quite, 
little, less, least, hardly, sufficiently, exceedingly, extremely, 
overwhelmingly. Write sentences containing these adverbs, 
noticing in each instance whether the adverb modifies a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb. 


18.. Kinds of Adverbiai Phrases.—Adverbial phrases 
may be classified in exactly the same manner as adverbs. By 
their meanings they may be called adverbial modifiers indicat- 
ing time, place, manner, degree. 


We went before nine o'clock. (Went when? The prepo- 
sitional phrase indicates time.) 

We then lived at a great distance from school. (Lived where? 
The prepositional phrase indicates place.) 

She spoke with feeling. (Spoke how? The prepositional 
phrase indicates manner.) 

The wireless operator as the ship was sinking worked to the 
point of exhaustion. (Worked to what degree, to what 
extent? The prepositional phrase indicates degree.) 


EXERCISE IX 


From the following extract, select the adverbs and the phrases used 
as adverbial modifiers, and tell what each modifies and which kind it is. 


The next day was one of activity and excitement, for about ten 
o’clock the man in advance shouted the gladdening cry of buffalo! buf- 
falo! and in the hollow of the prairie just below us a band of bulls 
were grazing. The temptation was irresistible, and Shaw and I rode 
down upon them. We were badly mounted on our traveling horses, 
but by hard lashing we overtook them, and Shaw, running alongside of 
a bull, shot into him both balls of his double-barrelled gun. Looking 
around as I galloped past, I saw the bull in his mortal fury rushing 
again and again upon his antagonist, whose horse constantly leaped 
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aside and avoided the onset. My chase was more protracted but at 
length I ran close to the bull and killed him with my pistols. Cutting 
off the tails of our victims by way of trophy, we rejoined the party in 
about a quarter of an hour after we left it. Again and again that 
morning rang out the same welcome cry of buffalo! buffalo! Every 
few moments, in the broad meadows along the river, we would see 
bands of bulls, who, raising their shaggy heads, would gaze in stupid 
amazement at the approaching horsemen, and then breaking into a 
clumsy gallop, would file off in a long line across the trail in front 
toward the rising prairie on the left. At noon the whole plain before us 
was alive with thousands of buffalo—bulls, cows, and calves—all mov- 
ing rapidly as we drew near; and far off beyond the river the swell- 
ing prairie was darkened with them to the very horizon. The party 
was in gayer spirits than ever. We stopped for a “nooning” near a 
grove of trees by the river-side. 


19. Clauses as Adverbial Modifiers. 
much the same manner as adverbs and phrases, subordinate 
clauses used as adverbial modifiers may be classified according 
to their use and meaning. 

He will pay that bill when I talk to him about it. The sub- 
ordinate clause, when I talk to him about it, indicates time. 

You should find your hat just where you left it. The sub- 
ordinate clause, just where you left it, indicates place. 


In very 


The fireman slid down the rope with a child in his arms as 
though he was performing a feat in a circus. The subordi- 
nate clause, as though he was performing a feat in a circus, 
‘indicates manner. 


EXERCISE X 


Select the subordinate clauses from the following sentences and tell 
the meaning of each—time, place, or manner: 


1. When the noon whistle blew the workmen poured out on strike. 

2. The pupil is likely to be disappointed when he first takes music 
lessons. 

3. The wise teacher will explain so well the value of practicing 
that even the smallest child will be impressed. 

4. After the beginner has reached “pieces,” the work seems more 
interesting. 

5. He must play until he can read notes rapidly. 

6. After he accomplishes this his talent will assert itself. 

7. Roses grow best where the soil is sandy. 
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8. Strawberries taste of their natural sweetness only when they 
are not picked too soon. 

9. When I am allowed to pick them from the vines, I soon have 
enough. ; 

10. I eat as rapidly as I pick them. 

11. Too many young chaps drive the family automobile wherever 
they please, whenever they please, and in any manner they please. 

12. I am not surprised when I hear of serious accidents in such 
cases. 

13. It will not be long before the streets will be unsafe for mere 
pedestrians. 

14. When that time comes, I’ll purchase an airplane. 

15. Even then I shall not be safe, for others will have done the 
same thing and instead of being thrown to one side in a collision, I’ll 
be thrown out and down. 

16. Reverse the last expression if it will mean more to you in that 
form. 

17. When such travel becomes general, cities will prohibit flights 
above certain districts. 

18. Chicago was the scene of a frightful accident when a dirigible 
balloon caught fire and dropped upon the roof of a bank building. 

19. You walk as if you are tired. 

20. When matters are at their worst there is bound to be a change 
for the better. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES WITH COMPLEX 
SECTIONS 


20. Review the definition of a compound sentence. In 
all the examples of compound sentences given in the earlier 
discussion, each independent section was a simple sentence. 
A compound sentence may have as its two independent sec- 
tions two complex sentences. 

The ladder which was brought seemed too short to reach 
the window. This is a complex sentence. Explain why. 

The girl, who had not become excited, hung down from the 
sill so that the fireman could touch her. This is a complex 
sentence. Explain why. 

Let us combine these two complex sentences into a compound 
sentence. Which conjunction shall we use—and or but? Look 
at the two sentences again. Are the thoughts expressed in 
both of them alike, or are they contrasted? From the first 
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sentence, do you expect any rescue to be accomplished or does 
the sentence suggest failure? Remember that the conjunction 
but introduces a contrasted idea. It seems that this word is 
needed here. 


The ladder which was brought seemed too short to reach 
the window; but the girl, who had not become excited, hung 
down from the sill so that the fireman could touch her. 


21. You have now learned that each of the independent 
sections of a compound sentence may be a simple sentence or 
a complex sentence. May one of these sections be simple and 
the other complex? Let us see. 


These books are very expensive. This is a simple sentence. 
Why? 

I shall buy them as soon as I have money enough. This is a 
complex sentence. Why? 

These books are very expensive, but I shall buy them as 
soon as I have money enough. This is a good compound sen- 
tence. 

Do these compound sentences sound like those you read in 
books and those you hear in conversation? They are not 
constructed merely to illustrate grammatical principles; they 
* are the kind of sentences used continually by speakers and 
writers—the kind of sentences you doubtless use every day. 
Test your use of them by noticing some of the sentences you 
employ and decide what kind they are. Then test their use 
by others by selecting sentences from a book you have read, 
and classifying them. By this time no sentence should be 
beyond your power of analysis. 


EXERCISE XI 


On a sheet of paper write two words which describe every sentence 
in the following extract. Choose the correct words from this list. 


declarative imperative complex 
interrogative exclamatory compound 
simple 


1. Here we were, not yet within a thousand miles of the latitude 
of Cape Horn, and our decks swept by a sea not one-half so high as 
we should doubtless find there. 
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2. Some blamed the captain for loading his ship so deep when he 
knew what he must expect; while others said that the wind was always 
southwest off the Cape in the winter; and that running before it we 
should not mind the seas so much. 

3. When we got down’ into the forecastle, Old Bill, who was 
somewhat of a croaker—having met with a great many accidents at 
sea—said that if that was the way she was going to act, we might as 
well make our wills, and balance the books at once, and put on a clean 
shirt. 

4. “Vast there, you bloody old owl! you’re always hanging out 
blue lights!” - 

5. “You're frightened by the ducking you got in the scuppers, and 
can’t take a joke!” 

6. “What's the use in being always on the lookout for drowning?” 

7. “Stand by!” says another, “and we'll get an afternoon watch 
below, by this scrape”; but in this they were disappointed, for at two 
bells all hands were called and set to work, getting lashings upon 
everything on deck; and the captain talked of sending down the long 
topgallant masts; but as the sea went down toward night, and the 
wind hauled abeam, we left them standing, and set the sails. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT SENTENCES 


22. All correct sentences belong to the kind which you 
have learned to know. In meaning, they may be declarative, 
interrogative, exclamatory, or imperative. In grammatical 
construction, they may be simple, complex, or compound. 

There is no absolute rule for the kind of sentence a speaker 
or writer should produce continually. Ideas to be conveyed 
seem to indicate their form, if the person has the skill to 
produce the best kind of sentence. Attention has been directed 
to dangers of monotony, of too great complexity, of the effect 
of long-windedness, of needlessly repeated words, etc. 


23. Secure Variety in Sentences.—Persons who are 
not sure of their skill will do well to strive for accuracy 
of statement and clearness of expression. After they are more 
confident, they may deliberately try for complex constructions, 
then for longer sentences. These latter will likely be com- 
pound sentences, in which each member may be made up of a 
complex sentence containing independent and_ subordinate 
clauses. 
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A person must not go to extremes in either direction. Too 
many short sentences produce a disagreeable effect. Sentences 
that are too long are seldom clear. The rule just given—of 
starting with clear, direct statements, then advancing to more 
complex ones—is the best one to follow. 


24. Balanced Sentences.—Other aspects of sentences 
may be considered at this place. Have you heard or seen many 
such sentences as the following? 

Celibacy has no joys; but marriage has no pleasures. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words stir up 
anger. 

The general reaps the glory: the common soldier does the 
fighting. 

These sentences are called balanced sentences. In them are 
two parts, alike in grammatical structure, but quite opposite in 
meaning. First of all, the two ideas are contrasted. ‘This 
makes the first element of balance. Then in order to express 
the contrasted ideas most effectively, the words are chosen 
with especial care to bring out the idea strongly. Such sen- 
tences are the product of very careful thinking and skilful 
phrasing. They sound well-made. In fact, even a few of 
them in an article or short speech will impress a reader or a 
listener in such a way that he will remember them. He may 
get the impression that many more were used than he actually 
read or heard. This is the one danger in writing or using 
many balanced sentences. ‘They may induce persons to believe 
that skill in phrasing has taken the place of sound thinking. 
A slight distrust prevails of persons who deal with words 
rather than with ideas. 

Used with discretion, balanced sentences are means of pro- 
ducing agreeable variety in style, either in speaking or in 
writing. 

To err is human; to forgive is divine. 
The one daughter is extremely beautiful; the other is unusually 
homely. 

25. Loose Sentences.—A second kind of sentence, 
judged from this viewpoint of form, is the loose sentence. A 
loose sentence is the kind that most speakers and writers use. 
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It is merely a sentence that may be stopped at one or more 
places before the end is reached, and still make sense. A 
complete sentence may be made by cutting off the latter part 
of it. rsh | 


The legislature should decide whether there shall be a separate 
tax for all welfare interests and whether the schools shall 
be allowed to establish a “pay as you go” policy in providing 
new buildings, instead of the present expensive plan of bond- 
ing the city for these improvements. 


In how many places may this sentence be stopped, yet have 
the first part make complete sense? Let us break it up into as 
many as possible. . 


The legislature should decide whether there shall be a separate 
tax for all welfare interests. 

The legislature should decide whether there shall be a separate 
tax for all welfare interests and whether the schools shall 
be allowed to establish a “pay as you go” policy. 

The legislature should decide whether there shall be a separate 
tax for all welfare interests and whether the schools shall 
be allowed to establish a “pay as you go” policy in providing 
new buildings. 

The legislature should decide whether there shall be a separate 
tax for all welfare interests and whether the schools shall be 
allowed to establish a “pay as you go” policy in providing 
new buildings instead of the present expensive plan. 

The legislature should decide whether there shall be a separate 
tax for all welfare interests and whether the schools shall be 
allowed to establish a “pay as you go” policy in providing 
new buildings instead of the present expensive plan of bond- 
ing the city. 

Notice that every one of these sentences makes complete 
sense. ‘The shorter ones do not contain as much information 
as the original long one, but what they do contain is abso- 
lutelv clear and complete. 


EXERCISE XII 
Mark with the figures 1, 2, etc., the various places at which the fol- 
lowing sentences may be ended, yet make complete sense: 
1. It has a love story, too, and is one of those charming, unclassi- 
fiable books which fall into no hard-and-fast category. 
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2. Each episode is of considerable length, cleverly set, and delight- 
fully related, so that both old and young readers enjoy the volume as 
they do few others. 

3. It is a juvenile, though of the sort grown-ups may well envy 
them, and in it an old naturalist, who told wonderful stories of bees 
and wasps, moles and bats, spiders and glow-worms, in earlier books, 
teaches the same two lads exciting and permanent lessons. 

4. The teller of the tale was allowed to take a cruise on the light- 
house tender, and saw, in addition to many other fascinating things, 
the raising and transferring of a spar that had once marked the place 
of a wreck, but which had been removed. 

5. This catalog is published each month, first as a part of our 
regular trade journal, and then it is issued in a separate form with a 
cover of its own and sent without charge to all interested persons. 

6. He never sat in the same position for two minutes together, but 
was continually moving his arms and legs about, jamming up the 
sashes and dragging them down again, squirming in and out of his 
desk, and in general disturbing everyone in the room. 

7. The people in the log-house had them in every way; they stood 
quiet in shelter and shot the others like partridges. All they wanted 
was a good watch and food, for, short of a complete surprise, they 
might have held the place against a regiment. 

8. I slipped the bolt at once, and we stood and panted for a 
moment in the dark, alone in the house with the dead captain’s body. 

9. He found the shop closed, and knocked again and again, not 
without astonishment and apprehension, for it was not a holiday; but 
nobody came. 

10. The order meant that the packages were to be more carefully 
wrapped, more securely tied, and that the labels were to be pasted on 
so that no ends stuck up, for if this was allowed they were likely to 
be torn off; on these, names and addresses were to be printed, not 
written. 


26. Periodic Sentences.—The third kind of sentence is 
the periodic sentence. The word periodic as used here, is far 
removed in meaning from any other form you may know, so 
that we shall define it at once. A periodic sentence is just the 
reverse of a loose sentence. At no place in a periodic sen- 
tence is the meaning complete until the end is reached. Ina 
periodic sentence, if you stop before the end is reached, you 
will not secure a complete thought. 

From this definition and description you will reason that a 
periodic sentence is more difficult to form than a loose sentence. 
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It is. The writer or speaker of a periodic sentence must 
know when he begins exactly how much he is going to include, 
and how his sentence is going to end. The composer of a 
loose sentence completes.a thought; then adds a little more to 
it, decides not to stop just yet, and so finally has put together 
several items into a sentence. (This sentence itself is an illus- 
tration of a loose sentence.) On the other hand, from a 
periodic sentence, until the end is reached, you do not get the 
complete thought. (This is an illustration of a periodic sen- 
tence. ) 
Let us prove this by looking at part of a periodic sentence. 


Down from the thirteenth floor of the massive apartment 
building, attracting the attention of the passersby on the 
street far below 

Here are twenty-one words, but no complete thought. 
There is no subject of the sentence, there is no predicate. All 
that these twenty-one words cover are two phrases. The first 
phrase is a prepositional phrase, The second is a phrase begin- 
ning with the word attracting. But what is the sentence 
about? Here are some of the things about which it might 
contain a statement: a falling person, a falling object, an ani- 
mal, a cry, a sound of music, a movement as of a person’s 
hands, a rope. 

Write the sentence, adding some statement which agrees 
with the twenty-one words of the sentence already given. 

Decide why each of these sentences is periodic : 

A very charming and very thrilling volume, the latest book by 
its distinguished author, is this discussion of life in Central 
Africa. 

If the time at our disposal were sufficient, to these things I have 
called essentials, there are many more facts I should add. 

In the article which I have asked you to read there are, of this 
peculiar scientific fact, several striking illustrations. 

A youth who is not afraid of work, whose idea is to render 
always a little more than his wages require, will win success. 

At an early age, before I could choose for myself, and when 
my disposition was still pliant, I was subjected to every kind 
of Puritanic restraint on Sunday. 

When you ask her father for her hand, it’s a comforting thing 
to remember that you have money in the bank, 


ed 
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Straight up to the door he walked. 

Over the entire party on the deck dashed the spray. 

On the paper, where the holder had placed his thumb, the 
slight impression of the lines in the skin remained. 

If you believe I’m going to act on such reckless advice as that, 
you will have to wait a long time. 


EXERCISE XIilIt 


To the sections given here, add enough to complete the statement 
in the beginnings of periodic sentences: 

-1, When I see chicken and sweet potatoes, with the gravy just 
oozing ’round 

2. When to cut up a long, intricate sentence, to make it clear and 
accurate 

3. In order to complete the season of practice 

4. Before attempting to punctuate a sentence 

5. As she trod through the creaking corridors, opening one pro- 
testing door after another, only to find no signs of human beings 

6. When the typist asked for an afternoon’s holiday 

7. If persons would only read attentively, and look up in the 
dictionary the meaning of all words which they do not know 

8. Any attempt to anticipate future events, to influence action 
because of the signs of the stars, the leaves in a tea-cup, the dealt 
cards from a pack 


2%. Fully Describing a Sentence.—You can now, for 
almost every sentence you meet, use three different words to 
describe it. 

1. Simple, complex, compound. 

2. Declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, imperative. 

3. Balanced, loose, periodic. 

Let us apply these sets to a few sentences. 

The airplane passes overhead every day on its way to Detroit. 

Simple. Declarative. Loose. 

Down from the heights, with a terrifying roar, the dirigible 
plunged! 

Simple. Exclamatory. Periodic. 

The old automobile, which had lain in the mud of the stream 
for months, was hauled out when someone circulated a report 
that in it was a bag containing several Liberty Bonds, which 
no owner could claim. 

Complex. Declarative. Loose. 
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EXERCISE XIV 


After the following, write as many words as possible indicating the 
kinds of sentences: 


1. Mme. Loisel experienced the dreadful life of those in need. 
She took her part immediately and heroically. 

This dreadful debt must be paid. 

She could help. 

They dismissed the maid; they changed their place of living; 
they ee a garret under the roof. 

6. She learned the heavy work of housekeeping, the odious labor 
of the kitchen. 

7. Using her pink nails on the greasy pots and pans, she washed 
dishes. 

8. She washed the soiled linen, the shirts and house clothes, which 
she dried on a line; every morning she took the garbage down to the 
street, and carried up water, stopping at each flight of stairs for breath. 

9. And dressed like a common woman, with a basket on her arm, 
bargaining, insulted, defending, bit by bit, her miserable silver, she 
went to the fruit seller, the grocer, the butcher. 

10, Each month they paid some notes and renewed others. 

11. Her husband worked evenings keeping in order the books of 
a merchant, and at night he frequently did copying at five cents a 
page. 

12. And this life lasted ten years! 
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CORRECT USAGE 


The following expressions are correct: 


All that week he did nothing. 
Where are all these persons to find seats at the game? 
He has no use for this sort of pictures. 
All that kind of remarks may mean dissatisfaction. 
She skates well. He swims well. I can do that as well as 
the next one. 
6. It is almost time to start for the station. 
7. This music stirs most listeners until they keep time with their 
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feet. 

Your brother is the tallest of his. class in school. 

9. Of the two children the girl is the taller. 

10. Aren’t you rather excited? 

11. I thought you were hurt badly when the ball struck you. 

12. You don’t care anything for a single person except yourself. 


oo 
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13. I haven’t any respect for a person who acts like that in public. 

14. Don’t eat all those apples. 

15. You look as though you are sick. 

16. I have never used that kind of pens. 

17. Which one is the better musician? 

18. You did it as well as any one could. 

19. Doesn’t that small boy sing remarkably well? 

20. Of the two suits, this one is much the better. 

21. Most boys like to read stories of adventure. 

22. He has shown himself to be really interested in the reform 
movement. 

23. The president was not feeling so well when the last bulletin 
was issued. 

24. The young boy looked sullenly at his father. 

25. The boy looked sullen as his father questioned him. 
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(PART 4) 


VERBS 


1. Agreement of the Verb with Its Subject.—From 
the sound of the expressions you doubtless know intuitively 
that certain groups of words are incorrect in writing and in 
speech. You know that you should not say one men, two 
table, a thousand day. You recognize as incorrect such 
expressions as boy are, women 1s, horses was, a year were. 
Possibly you explain this second kind of errors by saying that 
the verb does not agree with its subject. This is true, for the 
singular noun boy demands the singular verb 7s, the plural 
noun women demands the plural verb are, the plural horses 
requires the plural were, the singular a year requires the 
singular was. 

Such plain errors are easy to correct because the subject is 
clearly singular or plural. There are others, however, that 
may require more thought and some watchfulness. Learn 
what are correct forms and become accustomed to using them. 
Then you will soon use them unconsciously. 

Look at the following words and determine which are 
singular and which are plural. 


everyone neither much 

one many every body 
all few some 

each none both 
either several somebody 
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Test each word. Ask yourself, Does everyone mean a single 
person or a group of persons? What does many mean’ Does 
one require a singular verb or a plural verb? Should I say 
Few is or Few are? Learn to decide what form of the verb 
should be used with any subject you select. 


EXERCISE I 


Write in the following blanks the proper form of is, are, was, were, 
has been, have been. Test by the meaning of the subject. Be sure you 
select the correct word as subject. 


1. Everyone —at the party. 


2. One—————too busy to go. 

3. All———taxed. 

4. Each carefully taken care of. 

5. Either—————capable of handling the affair. 
6. Neither— sure of the lesson. 

7. Many—————given away free. 

8. One of Mary’s cousins————here. 

9. Few held responsible for the accident. 


10. None——-——given the chance to compete. 


ll. Many drowned every year. 

12. Several—————ttaking care of the house. 
13. One of the men—— hurt. 

14... Much—t———- missing. 

15. Some —too thoughtless to care. 

16. Both—— too tired to enjoy the concert. 


2. Which subject in the preceding sentences may be either 
singular or plural? It is none, so that after this word you 
should have written both zs and are, both was and were, or 
both has been and have been. 

What did you write in sentence eight? How many cousins 
are here, according to the sentence? Then if one cousin is 
here, the correct verb is zs, or if your prefer the past tense 
was or the form has been. This kind of sentence occasions 
many mistakes in written and spoken composition. It will be 
discussed again later, but you should see the reason for the 
error now and begin to correct it in your own discourse. 
The subject one is singular, but between it and its verb is the 
prepositional phrase of Mary’s cousins, in which the last word, 
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cousins, is plural. With that plural noun in mind, the speaker 
or writer is likely to forget the one several words back, so that 
he puts in a verb answering to the plural meaning of cousins, 
although this is not the subject of the predicate. 

This error is much more common in speech than in writing, 
because the writer usually goes back to revise his sentences. 
What did you insert in sentence 13? Examine its meaning 
and determine whether revision is necessary. 


3. Compound Subjects and the Verb.——There is the 
same need for care when the verb has two subjects connected 
by a conjunction. The verb to be used depends upon the 
actual meaning of the compound subject. When the com- 
pound subject indicates more than one person or thing the 
verb must be plural. 


The president and the secretary were seated at the long table. 

Winter and summer are the only two seasons in that section of the 
country. 

Day and night are nearly equal twice a year. 

Man and woman are age-old strugglers for supremacy. 

The promise and the performance are two different things. 

Health, wealth, and happiness are things for which we all strive. 

Both the man and the woman have offered to help us. 

Bookkeeping and shorthand are a good foundation for a business career. 

Both accuracy and speed are essentials of typing. 

The book and the newspaper have been there for at least two hours. 


4. The preceding sentences, of course, present no difficulty 
of meaning or form. Let us use the same words as subjects 
but so construct the sentences that instead of meaning both 
things we shall mean only one of them. 


Neither the president nor the secretary was seated at the long table. 

Either winter or summer disappoints me. 

Day or night is a good time to study, depending on your habits. 

Man or woman is eligible to public office. 

Neither his promise nor his performance was convincing to me. 

Health, wealth, or happiness is sacrificed by such a mode of life. 

Neither the man nor the woman has offered to help us. 

Bookkeeping or shorthand is an essential requirement for employment 
in this office. 

Neither accuracy nor speed is enough to hold this position. It requires 
clear thinking in new situations. 

Neither the book nor the newspaper has been there today. 
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EXERCISE II 


Select the correct verb in each of the following sentences and give 
reasons for your choice: 


5. 


Neither James nor Mary (is, are ) at school today. 

The house and the adjoining lot (was, were) sold. 

Her mother said that the scissors (was, were) on the table. 
One of the speakers (was, were) a senator. 

Everyone present (was, were) impressed with his speech. 
None of us (was, were) there yesterday. 

The rain and the terrible lightning (was, were) terrifying. 
The row of houses (was, were) not quite even. 

Either James or his brother (has, have) the machine. 

The moon, as well as the stars, (make, makes) the night enchanting. 
One of her friends (zs, ave) in the house. 

Everybody (wants, want) a comfortable home. 

Her mother and her father (has, have) gone for a walk. 
Sheep (is, ave) raised on the large ranches of the West. 

This sheep (was, were) bought by my father. 

One of the men (was, were) in the lobby. 

Neither John nor Henry (was, were) present. 

Neither of the books (7s, are) mine. 

One of Mary’s sisters (is, are) going with us. 

Each (is, are) worthy of recognition. 

The man who (doesn’t, don’t) know what to do should learn. 
Margaret thought you (wasn’t, weren't) ready. 

Four and five (zs, are) nine. 

Both (is, are) due today. 

Everyone (wants, want) to succeed. 

Is it possible that she (doesn’t, don’t) know what to do? 
Either James or Mary (has, have) the book. 

One of John’s skates (ts, are) lost. 

Margaret, who is in the hall, and her sister, (is, ave) going home. 
Each (has, have) a yellow tie. 


Number of Collective Nouns.—You have already 


seen the necessity of deciding carefully upon the meaning of 
the subject of a verb when that subject is a collective noun. 
Review now what is givenin Part 1. Then remember that the 
collective noun requires a plural verb if the individuals in the 
collection are considered, but that if the collection is thought 
of as a whole, the verb should be in the singular number. 
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The family are eating dinner. The family, not as a whole but 
as individuals, are eating. 

The family is a large one. The family as a body is spoken of 
here. 


EXERCISE III 


Insert the proper form of the verb, making it correspond with the mean- 
ing given the subject, which is a collective noun: 


1. The jury————unable to reach a decision that day. 
2. The army—————unprepared for the onslaught. 
3. Theclass———-—composed of men desiring more direct information. 
4. The multitude unmoved. 
5. The family——————decided to move to the country for the summer. 
6. The congregation: assembled when the new minister arrived. 
7. The group————bought a cottage. 
8. The assembly —-—voted for the best man. 
9. They wondered if the crowd —— going to leave. 

10. Congress—————-having an important session. 

11. An armada a fleet of armed ships. 

12. A body of men————stationed at the gate. 

13. The legislature—————composed of prominent men. 

14. The throng— —clamoring for his execution. 

15. The majority —-——-—of the working class. 


6. Subject Separated from Its Verb.—No matter 
how many words, phrases, and clauses are inserted between 
the noun or the pronoun used as the subject and the predicate 
verb, this verb must agree in number with that subject. 
You have already seen a few such sentences in which a careless 
writer or speaker might carry in his mind the plural meaning of 
some word which follows the subject, and incorrectly use a 
plural verb, even though the remote subject may be clearly 
singular. 

Read these examples carefully. They apply to the exercises 
and the information you obtained. 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE INTERVENING 


The leader of the men 72s convinced that they will win. 

The father of nine children was awarded a bonus. 

The first of the soldiers over the wall was shot down. 

The survivor of thirty love affairs was finally captured by a seventeen- 
year old school girl. 
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The excursion train of the tourists has been delayed. 
The employes of the bank were pleased with their lunch room. 
CLAUSE INTERVENING 


The president, who, with his secretary and a large clerical force, went 
to France, was not successful in securing enough votes to redeem 
his promises. 

The tired chaperone, who had attempted to take care of a score of 
girls in a town of England, was really cared for by them. 

The delayed train, which had battled snow drifts for four days, was 
welcomed by waiting relatives and friends of passengers when it 
reached Winnipeg. 

The weary years which persons spend in study are never really wasted. 

My brother, who started out in life as the publisher of six periodicals, 
has, as he says, now put all his eggs into one basket. That one 
basket, which contains all the germs of the family’s fortune, 7s a 
popular weekly paper for boys and girls. 


7. Keep the Actual Subject in Mind.—In some long 
sentences there may be many words intervening between the 
noun subject and the predicate verb. The meaning must be 
retained in order that the correct verb may be used to agree 
with it in number. 

This prisoner, and, gentlemen of the jury, I wish you to keep in 
mind his past record, his threats against his last employer, his 
cunning in securing the confidence of the office force so that he 
might have access to the entrance of the private office without 
questioning, was continually watching for the one possible time 
when that outer office would be vacated by all its occupants. 

What is the simple subject? Prisoner. Does the verb 
agree with this subject? What is the verb? Was watching. 
The subject and the verb agree, do they not? 

If you will always keep in mind the meanings and the 
thought relationship of words and other units in sentences, 
you should be able to determine the correct forms to use. 


8. Verbs Adding s.—Notice the forms of the verbs and 
the meanings of their subjects. 

I walk down town. You walk too little. He walks slowly. 

We walk every day. Smith walks to work They walk home. 

Two of these verbs end in an s which the others do not have. 
What are the subjects of these two verbs? The pronoun he 
and the noun Smuth. Each of these subjects refers to some 
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person spoken of or talked about, does it not? Does each 
subject refer to one or more than one? Oneonly. What time 
is denoted? Present time, 

The plural of the verb corresponding to this singular form 
in the present tense does not have the final s. Compare these 
singulars and plurals. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
He sings They sing 
She dances They dance 
It moves They move 
The water rises The waters rise 
He retreats They retreat 
Woman pays . Women pay 
It grates They grate 
Our dog gulps All our dogs gulp 
The expert knows Experts know 
He studies They study 


9. <A verb adds s only when it is in the present tense and 
has a singular subject referring to some person or thing 
spoken of or talked about. Test this statement. 


10. Inorder to makea verb in the present tense agree with 
its singular noun subject you must keep in mind the meaning, 
even when the verb is separated from its subject by an inter- 
vening phrase or clause. 


The soloist with his twenty members of a mixed chorus sings only in 
Italian. 

The leader of the strikers, who led them to a decisive victory five years 
ago over a massed rank of employers, finds himself today outclassed 
in generalship. 

The brilliant red cover of the novel, with its daring green designs in 
unusual forms, attracts your attention at once. 


11. All the foregoing illustrations of how the verb must 
agree with its subject in being singular or plural are perfectly 
plain. How shall you decide when the meaning is not so 
clearf The rule is always: Decide according to the meaning 
and the thought relationship. 

What do the following sentences mean? What difference is 
there in meaning? 

The secretary and the treasurer sit at the long table. 


The secretary and treasurer sits at the long table. 
re 
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In the first sentence, two different persons are meant. 
In the second sentence, one person holding both offices is 
meant. 


The pitcher and manager of the team was presented with a silver medal. 
(One person.) 

The pitcher and the manager were involved in a heated argument. 
(Two persons.) 


EXERCISE IV 


Decide which is the correct verb: 
1. Neither Mary nor her mother (was, were) at the concert. 
2. One of the girls (was, were) absent. 
3. <A great variety of flowers (was, were) shown at the flower show. 
The chrysanthemums (was, were) especially beautiful. 
4. Both father and mother often (come, comes) in here, but neither 
(stay, stays) very long. 
5. Where (is, are) my coat and umbrella? 
6. The six sturdy oarsmen in the boat (was, were) unable to make it 
forge ahead. 
7. The occupants of the car (was, were) shouting themselves hoarse. 
8. The first lesson the backwoodsmen learned (was, were) the neces- 
sity of self-help. 
9. Neither the president nor the manager (was, were) present. 
10. The secretary and treasurer (is, are) a very competent official. 
11. His mind (works, work) very quickly and he very seldom (change, 
changes) his opinions after they (are, is) once formed. 
12. Many (are, is) taking the examination but few (expect, expects) 
to pass it. 
13. Our nation (is, are) prosperous and should be ready to help other 
nations. 
14. Our room (overlook, overlooks) the river and we also (has, have) 
a view of the distant hills. 


15. When the army (retreats, retreat), we shall know that our cause 
(is, are) lost. 


COPULATIVE VERBS 


12. Review what you learned about predicate nouns and 
predicate adjectives in Part 1. Glance through the sentences 
given as illustrations and exercises in that Section to see the 


usual form of sentences containing predicate nouns or predicate 
adjectives. 
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The verb after which a predicate noun or a predicate adjec- 
tive is used, does not express action. You can easily see, from 
its meaning, that the verb 7s indicates merely a state, a 
condition, a state of being. Yet it is essentially a verb. This 
is why the noun or the adjective which foliows some form of 
this verb to be always refers to the subject. If the verb is 
followed by a predicate noun, this noun repeats the subject. 

My brother is a captain in the army. 


In this sentence the predicate noun captain with its modifiers, 
the article a and the prepositional phrase in the army, is 
exactly equivalent to the subject, my brother. 


13. As pronouns take the place of nouns, pronouns may 
also follow some form of the verb to be, such pronouns having 
exactly the same use as predicate nouns and being termed 
predicate pronouns. 

Mae 1S I It is they 


Each of these pronouns, J and they, completes the meaning 
of the verb 7s and means the same person as the subject 71. 
I and they are predicate pronouns. . 


14. When a form of the verb to be is followed by a predi- 
cate adjective this adjective modifies the subject. 


The old woman is impatient. 


In this sentence the predicate adjective impatient describes 
the subject the old woman. 

Whenever you find in a sentence some form of the verb to 
be used alone as the verb and not as a helping verb, you will 
usually find following it a predicate noun, a predicate pro- 
noun, or a predicate adjective. The forms of the verb to be 


are these: 
PRESENT TENSE 


lam We are. 

You are You are 

He is They are 
Past TENSE 

I was We were 

You were You were 


She was They were 
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FuTuRE TENSE 


I shall be We shall be 
You will be You will be 
It will be They will be 
PERFECT TENSES 
I have been He has been They have been 
I had been You had been It had been 
I shall have been He will have been They will have been 


Notice that each verb classified as in a perfect tense contains 
the auxiliary, or helping word, have, has, or had. One of these 
auxiliaries must be used in order for the verb to be in one of 
the perfect tenses. 


15. After these forms and others similar to them, expect 
predicate nouns, predicate pronouns, or predicate adjectives. 
There are countless sentences constructed in this form in 
writing and speech: subject-++verb+predicate noun, predicate 
pronoun, or predicate adjective. 

The form of the verb to be in such sentences links the two 
other parts of the sentence.. It couples them together. The 
verb with such a use is called a copulative verb or a linking 
verb. 


16. In the following sentences the predicate nouns, the 
predicate pronouns, and the predicate adjectives should be 
easy to recognize. 


His voice was clear and distinct. 

Tom was a hero in the eyes of his family. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson is a remarkable statesman. 

Yale University is one of the greatest institutions in America. 

The dress I saw in the window was taffeta trimmed with a delicate 
shade of tulle. 

It was dawn when she awoke. 

The trees were green and the flowers were beautiful. 

The defendant was impatient for the jury’s decision. 

Jack was bright and energetic. 

Niagara Falls is famous for its beauty. 

The art museum of this city is public property. 

Mr. Jones, our manager, is very far-sighted. 

One of the women was a prominent speaker. 

His body was crippled but his brain was powerful. 

She was tall, erect, and supple. 

“Tt was I,” said she. 
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17. <A copulative verb need not immediately follow its 
subject, but may be separated from this subject by word, 
phrase, or clause modifiers. . In the sentences just preceding 
you will find several instances of this kind. Following are 
other examples. Select the subject and the verb and decide 
what element separates them. 

Drifting in a canoe is pleasant. 

Notice the copulative verb 7s. This indicates a predicate 
noun, a predicate pronoun, or a predicate adjective. The 
predicate adjective is pleasant, which occurs in the predicate. 
It modifies the noun subject drifting. 


Saving money for old age is a wise proceeding. 

Trying to break yourself of small habits is a difficult task. 

The child looking at the playthings is never happy unless he has many 
expensive toys. 

Studying for a certain amount of time every day will be easier after a 
short period. 

The book on the table is mine. 

Telling an enemy what you think of him is a great satisfaction. 


18. In addition to the copulative verb to be, there are 
several other verbs which are used in exactly the same manner 
as to be, and are therefore called copulative verbs. Some of 
them are appear, become, continue, feel, grow, look, remain, 
seem, smell, sound, taste. When these verbs are used as 
copulative verbs, they usually have the sense of 7s, are, am, 
was, were, have been. 

The similarity in meaning becomes plain when we compare 
two sentences. 


This candy is good. The leaves are yellow. 

This candy tastes good. The leaves become yellow. 

You must be sick The carpets are worn. 

You must feel sick. The carpets look worn. 

The baby is weak Those stocks are good investments. 
The baby appears weak. Those stocks seem good invest- 


ments. 
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EXERCISE V 


Pick out the predicate adjectives, the predicate pronouns, and the 
predicate nouns in these sentences: 
1. When the violin began, the dog felt miserable. 
2. Another newsboy has become a leader of industry. 
3. Everything tastes good when you’re hungry. 
4, Night air seems healthful for persons with weak lungs. 
5. The peach crop seems a success this year. 
6. It is a failure usually. 
7. That girl on the front seat is she. 
8. The tall trees seemed sentinels all around the house. 
9. Honeysuckle smells fragrant. 
10. Our lives remain struggles until the end. 
11. ‘When I was young”’ sounds strange from your lips. 
12. You still seem a youngster to me. 
13. You feel grown-up, but I shall remain your senior always. 
14. Self-reliance must not become self-conceit. 
15. Ambition is a dangerous thing. 
16. Is ambition a dangerous thing? 
17. Steady application to one’s work continues the best rule for 


18. The chief clerk became a manager. 

19, His successor remained a clerk during his entire life. 
20. Such a fate appears wasteful of human energy. 

21. It was he who told me that story. 

22. The trouble with most persons is laziness. 

23. When I become tired I shall tell you. 

24. I fear it is you who are mistaken. 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


19. Besides the copulative or linking verbs there are two 
other kinds which cover all the possible classes of verbs in the 
English language. These second and third kinds are transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs. 

Look at these two sentences: 

The policeman struck the prisoner. 

The mountain-climber fell into the gulley. 

In the first sentence the noun subject policeman performs 
_ the action expressed by the verb struck. That action is 
received by the noun prisoner, which is called the object of 
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the verb. The action passes from the subject over to the 
object. The verb suggests both an active agent and a receiver 
of the action and is a transitive verb. 

In the second sentence the action performed by the noun 
subject mountain-climber is expressed by the verb fell, but 
because of its meaning, this action is not received by any 
person or thing. The verb has no object. You know that the 
prepositional phrase into the gulley is an adverbial modifier 
of the verb fell, and that it indicates place. A verb of this 
kind in which the action does not pass over to some receiver 
of the action is an intransitive verb. 

The hammer hits my thumb. 

My thumb was hit by the hammer. 

In these two sentences, the same thought is expressed, the 
meaning merely being conveyed in a slightly different manner. 
In both sentences an actor and a receiver of the action are 
involved, the difference being that in the first sentence the 
subject denotes the active agent or doer of the act and the 
object denotes the receiver of the act; whereas, in the second 
form the subject denotes the receiver of the act and the doer 
of the act is denoted by the object of the preposition by. 
Both verbs, hits and was hit, are transitive verbs, for the 
action expressed by them involves an actor and a receiver. 


20. Remember these distinctions: A transitive verb is 
a verb that expresses action and that requires a receiver for 
its action. 

An intransitive verb is a verb that expresses action but does 
not require any receiver for this action. 


EXERCISE VI 

(a) Decide which verbs in these sentences are transitive, which are 
intransitive, and which are copulative: 

1. If the place were near, I should walk. 
2. Suddenly he called the dog and fastened it to a post that stood near 
him, ; 

3. One of our neighbors js-ill and has sent me for the doctor. Will 
he go at once? 
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4. Give it to me and I will repair the break. 


5. At that instant the boat wavered and lurched heavily. It could 
not. ride the waves. 

(6) Compose or select from your reading three sentences which con- 
tain transitive verbs. 

(c) Write two sentences containing intransitive verbs. 

(d) Write five sentences which contain copulative verbs. 


OBJECT OF A TRANSITIVE VERB 


21. You have learned that when the subject of a transitive 
verb denotes the active agent or the doer of the act, the action 
expressed by the verb passes over to the object of the verb, 
this object denoting the receiver of the action. You should 
now learn to recognize these objects readily. 

Sometimes it is easier to recognize the object if you ask a 
question, using the subject and the verb with the word what 
or whom immediately after them. 

I paid the bill today. 

I paid what? The bill. 

Carlo bit my little brother. 

Carlo bit whom? Brother. 

These answers show what or whom received the action and 
indicate plainly what is the object of the verb. 


EXERCISE VII 


Find objects in the following sentences. What kinds of verbs precede 
them? 
They climbed the hill with difficulty. 
Margaret sewed the dress neatly. 
Harold threw the ball over the fence. 
She touched the keys with ease. 
The department stores gave small flags to their customers. 
He thrust the sword through the body dramatically. 
He wielded the bat with great force. 
They asked him for an explanation. 
He denied the accusation. 
The members of the board accused him of evading the issue. 
They sought the criminal with persistency. 
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12. The president demanded the superintendent’s resignation. 
13. Margaret told the story with simplicity. 

14. The detective examined the prints carefully. 

15. The governor announced a state holiday. 

16. The political speaker moved his audience by his eloquence. 


EXERCISE VIII 


What kinds of verbs are in the following sentences? 


1. The girls danced gracefully. 
2. Mary sang with perfect ease. 
3. She walked quickly and turned neither to the right nor to the left. 
4. The teacher read slowly and carefully. 
5. The aged man spoke with difficulty when he told us about the 
wreck, 
6. The guests arrived at four o’clock and left before eight. 
7. They finally found the criminal and imprisoned him. 
8. The secretary resigned when the opposition became too great. 
9. The attorney arrived at the crucial moment. 
10. After several lessons Mary rode well. 
11. John shouted for aid but no one heard him. 
12. The ball rolled so that we could not see it. 
18. I waited for him until after the sun set. 
14. She was tall, graceful, and beautiful, but she never became popular. 
15. She was indeed a great actress. 


22. Verbs Transitive or Intransitive According to 
Use.—As you have read repeatedly so far in these lessons, 
the class to which any word belongs depend upon its use and 
meaning in some sentence. It is true that some verbs are 
always transitive. They are never used in sentences without 
the appearance of an object of some kind. On the other hand 
some verbs are always intransitive. They never require an 
object nor have one to make their meaning complete. There 
are some verbs, however, which may be transitive in one 
instance and intransitive in some other. 

Therefore, when you are deciding whether a verb is a 
copulative verb, a transitive verb, or an intransitive verb, 
consider it in a sentence, . 

In the pennant series Breslin caught. 
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In this sentence caught is clearly an intransitive verb. It 
has no object—its action does not pass over to some receiver 
of the action. 

A patient sportsman caught twenty-nine trout. 

In this sentence caught is plainly a transitive verb, as it has 
for an object the noun trout, this noun answering the question 
A patient sportsman caught what? and receiving the action 
expressed by caught. 

Coming home from the country club, the chauffeur drove. 


Drove is an intransitive verb. It has no receiver of the 
action. 
I drove the car down to that dock like a racer to catch the steamship. 


Drove is a transitive verb. Its object is the noun car. 


That foreigner reads well. (Intransitive.) 

Foreigners should read books in English. (Transitive. Object?) 

I sang in church when I was a boy. (Intransitive.) 

Sing that old ballad again (Transitive. Object?) 

The sun sets at eight tonight. (Intransitive.) 

The cook sets the table but mixes the knives and forks. (Both transi- 
tive.) 

All the sailors yan on deck. (Intransitive.) 

Not every engineer can run a locomotive. (Transitive.) 

Going away? Yes, I’m leaving. (Both intransitive. Note that the 
expression Going away? means Are you going away?) 

I am leaving this little bill for Mr. Robert Adams. (Transitive. Why?) 

When I looked around me, I found myself ina dingy room. (Transitive. 
Object?) 

Wash your face and brush your hair. (Both transitive. Why?) 

Cats wash frequently. (Transitive or intransitive? Explain.) 

The gust of wind roughened the surface of the lake. (Transitive?) 

He exclaimed, ‘‘Beat it!’ (Transitive. The object is the clause used 
like a noun.) 

You said, “Don't be so insistent about something so harmful.’ (Tran- 
sitive. The object is the clause used as a noun.) 


EXERCISE IX 


Write the abbreviation trans. above every transitive verb in the following 
extract and indicate the object by writing obj. above the object. Do 


this for verbs in subordinate clauses as well as for those in independent 
clauses. 
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All Chicago knows of that fire. What the public does not know, how- 
ever, was the part played by the engine-room crew. If it had not been for 
the heroic sense of duty which kept those men at their posts throughout the 
whole of the conflagration, not only would the costly power plant have 
been destroyed, but the building itself would have suffered far greater 
damage than actually was the case. 

In the second basement, 32 feet below the street level, they remained, 
undaunted, at their posts, and while the structure above was transformed 
into a red-hot furnace they kept the engine-room from being flooded by 
the tons of water which poured into it from above. 

On the night of the fire, the chief engineer was at home. The night 
engineer and the night fireman were on duty. Shortly before two o’clock 
in the morning the chief engineer was called to the telephone, and found 
the night engineer at the other end of the wire. 

“The building is on fire,” hereported. ‘‘Come down as soonas possible.”’ 
That was all. When the chief asked for further particulars, he found that 
the connection was broken. 

Dressing hurriedly, he quickly made his way to the garage and 15 or 
20 minutes later arrived at the scene of the fire. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth floors were already glowing furnaces. 

He dashed through the main entrance of the building and down the stair- 
way into the engine-room two floors below where he found his assistant 
waiting for him. 

“What pumps have you got going?” was the chief engineer’s first 
question. 

“All of them,’’ replied the other, ‘“‘but I can’t get enough water.”’ 


23. Pronouns as Objects.—So far, most of the objects 
have been nouns, although there are one pronoun myself 
and at least two clauses ‘Beat it!” and “Don’t be so insistent 
about something so harmful.’’ As a noun may be the object 
of a transitive verb, so may a pronoun. 

I test myself by a regular standard. 

In this sentence the pronoun myself is the object of the 
transitive verb test, for this pronoun answers the question 
whom after I test whom? You can easily construct a series of 
sentences using similar pronouns. 


The cat washes itself carefully. 
The girl placed herself in the doorway 
The child hurt himself when he fell. 


Many other pronouns are used. as objects of transitive verbs, 
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The rescuing party found him snuggled under a bush. 

He pushed me into the glare of the lamps. 

The villain in the play held her so that she could not call for help. 
Take us with you. 

Put it on the table. 


24. In most instances the pronouns used as objects have 
a form different from that used as subject of a verb. Study 
these pairs. The first word in each pair may correctly be 
used as the subject or as a predicate pronoun; the second one, 
as the object. It is advisable to memorize each pair, for 
knowing the correct form will enable you to avoid errors in 
using pronouns. 


I—me it—it you—y ourself 
you—you we—us they—themselves 
he—him they—them we—ourselves 
she—her {—myself it—itself 
who—whom 


EXERCISE X 


Cross out the incorrect form of the pronoun used as object in the 
following sentences. Determine the transitive verb of which each is the 
object, or insert the correct form of some pronoun where there is a blank 
space. 

1. Who whom did you call this morning? 

2. I wonder whom who he wants. 

3. They saw Henry and I me on the porch. 

4. I didn’t see Jack and he him in the park yesterday. 

5. The neighbors invited my sister and I me to a dinner on the lawn. 
6. My employer wants—————as office assistant. 

7. The banker did not belieye—————concerning the lost Liberty 


bond. 
8. You can blame—————for all the annoyance endured that winter. 
9. See—————tomorrow after I have signed your application. 
10. She loved— more than she loved her own daughter. 
11. Often upon waking from a dream I have found trembling 
all over. 
12. The abductors seized the baby and carried —————to a waiting 
automobile. 


13. The life guard dragged. from the surf three times but she 
went back each time and at last learned to swim. 
14. He cut ——with the cook’s paring knife. 


15. The cornered desperado shot——-—just as the door was battered 
down. 
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16. He had barricaded -————with all the furniture and bedding on 
the second floor. é 

17. The sheriff searctied: —for the names of his accomplices. 

18. The citizens’ squad captured— —at the edge of a railroad cut. 

19. The jury sentenced to long prison terms. 

20. The town had saved————from a reign of terror. 


CLAUSES USED AS NOUNS 


25. Clauses Used as Subjects.—You have already 
seen a few clauses used as objects of transitive verbs. We 
shall consider here noun clauses used as subjects of various 
kinds of verbs. First, let us look at some clauses used as sub- 
jects of copulative verbs, these clauses serving the same pur- 
pose in the sentence as noun subjects. 

That you should preserve your health is a sensible rule. , 

Select the copulative verb. What is its subject? Its sub- 
ject is the clause That you should preserve your health, used 
exactly as a noun subject would be used. The predicate noun 
rule is the exact equivalent of the clause used as the subject. 

That the light should go out just at that moment seemed most fortunate. 

What is the copulative verb in this sentence’ Seemed. 
The clause that the light should go out just at that moment is 
the subject of this verb. 


26. Noun clauses used as subjects are most frequently 
the subjects of copulative verbs as in the sentences just illus- 
trated. Occasionally, however, you find a clause used as the 
subject of a transitive verb and you should learn to recognize 
such clauses. 

That he should have so little money apparently did not trouble him. 

Why we should go was not explained. 

In these sentences did trouble and was explained are both 
transitive verbs having for their subjects the noun clauses 
that he should have so little money and why we should go. 
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EXERCISE XI 


Explain the parts of the following sentences in the manner just shown. 
Most of the sentences have a copulative verb. Select this verb first. 
Which two sentences have a transitive verb with a clause subject? 


1. Where I put the letter for safety is a mystery. 
2. When they should retire from business is a thing difficult for 
most men to decide. 
3. That the prisoner was guilty appeared very doubtful. 
4. ‘Who told you that tale?” was his first question. 
5. “No one you know,” was the reply. 
6. Why you should do this greatly puzzles me. 
7, That a man or a woman shall be able to read is a test for voting 
in some places. 
8. What was concealed behind his back was the surprise for us. 
9. What his face was like was not easy to recall. 
10. That you should feel afraid seems strange. 
11. That you are my friend needs no proof. 


27. Clauses Used as Predicate Nouns.—As a noun 
clause may be used as the subject of a copulative verb, so it 
may be used as the predicate noun after a copulative verb. 

The question is, “‘Shall I go today?” 


What is the copulative verb? Js. This verb is completed 
by the predicate noun clause Shall I go today, this clause being 
equivalent to the subject noun question. 


EXERCISE XII 


Show that the noun clauses in these sentences are predicate nouns. 
Select the copulative verb first. Test the predicate noun to see that it is 
the equivalent of the subject of the verb. 


1. Lawrence’s words were, ‘‘Don't give up the ship.”’ 

2. The agreement was that we were to meet at the City Hall. 

3. His promise was that he would not leave until he received permission. 

4. The penalty was that for one week she should sew on all his buttons. 

5. The arrangement is that all checks are to be made payable to the 
company. 

6. The most important term of the regulations for the new company 
is that no relative of an executive may be employed. 


7. The negro’s belief was that a ghost would grab him if he passed the 
cemetery. 
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28. Clauses as Objects of Transitive Verbs.—A noun 
clause may be used as the object of a transitive verb exactly as 
a noun or a pronoun may. In determining this use in a 
sentence, decide first whether the verb is transitive. If it is 
intransitive it can have no object. The clause which follows or 
precedes it may then be a clause used as an adverbial modifier, 

I said, ‘““Who told you?” 

In this sentence the clause Who told you is used as the object 
of the transitive verb said. I said what? The answer shows 
the object of the verb. 


Mother wished that we might buy a new car. 


Mother wished what? The answer that we might buy a 
new car is a noun clause, the object of the transitive verb 
wished. 


EXERCISE XIII 


Select the transitive verbs in the following sentences and decide whether 
they have objects. Are some of these objects clauses? 


1. Those in the second class may often be so aroused that they will 
exhibit care instead of indifference. 2. They take the bitter facts of life 
coldly. One of them recently said to me, “Some day I shall go off a 
bridge at night, or tip my car over an unexpected turn.’’ 3. He said it 
without emotion or bravado. 4. It was simply the fact as he saw it. 
5. By the law of chance it was due him. 6. But it was pictured so far 
away in his mind’s eye that the possibility did not arouse him. 7. He 
could not think of it as a possibility which might eventuate disastrously 
in the next minute. 8. He was a moderately fast driver; but not fast 
enough that the uninitiated would. call him reckless; his driving wasn’t 
spectacular enough for that. 9. But he was reckless; there were few situa- 
tions that bothered him; few crises that he would allow for with the proper 
factor of safety. 10. And it should be added that the factor of safety is 
the important thing, whether you are designing bridges or arguing with 
your mother-in-law. 11. Relativity comes in. 12. A speed that is ridicu- 
lously safe in one instance is painfully dangerous in another. 13. He 
isn’t the reckless type. 14. Yet his number is legion. 15. He is a men- 
ace. 

16. We dashed ‘across a hidden railroad crossing one ‘dark night 
17. I asked him how he knew no train was near. 18. He said, ‘‘Oh, if a 
train was coming I’d have seen the reflection of the headlight on the rails.”’ 
19. He said it soberly. 20.. He,did not feel reckless. 21. The gleam of 
light on the rails was his factér of safety. 22. That was all. 
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ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICES 


29. A transitive verb, as you have learned, always 
expresses an action that passes over from the doer, or agent, to 
some receiver of theaction. In most of the illustrations given, 
the subject represents the agent while the object of the verb 
represents the person or thing which receives the action, the 
object answering the question what? or whom? after the verb. 

The policeman struck the prisoner. 

What represents the agent, or doer? The subject police- 
man. What receives the action? The object prisoner. 


30. Transitive verbs admit of a peculiar and interesting 
change of sentence form, this change providing variety in 
writing and in speech. Let us see if the sentence just given 
may be changed so as to convey exactly the same meaning. 

The prisoner was struck by the policeman. 


In this form, the noun prisoner still represents the receiver 
of the action but it is now the subject of the verb was struck. 
The agent policeman is no longer the subject but occurs in the 
phrase by the policeman. 

Shall we try changing some other sentences? 

The guests ate the cake. 

The cake was eaten by the guests. 

The collision wrecked the car. 

The car was wrecked by the collision. 

The verbs struck, ate, and wrecked are said to be in the 
active voice because the action performed by the subjects is 
transferred to the object of the verbs. 

The verbs was struck, was eaten, and was wrecked are said 
to bein the passive voice because the subjects receive the action, 


31. The differences between the two voices in verbs are as 
follows: 

A transitive verb isin the active voice when its subject denotes 
the doer and its object represents the receiver of the action. 

A transitive verb is in the passive voice when its subject 
represents the receiver of the action and the doer, if shown, is 
in a prepositional phrase beginning with the preposition by. 
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32. Inmost cases, neither one of these forms—active voice 
or passive voice—is better than the other. They are merely 
two different ways of saying the same thing. They show the 
variety of sentence structure, the flexibility of expressions. 
Verbs may be changed readily from one form to the other. 
The active voice may easily be made passive. The passive 
voice may easily be made active. 

In making these changes, note the following facts: 

The object of the verb in the active voice becomes the 
subject of the verb in the passive voice. 

The subject of the verb in the active voice becomes the 
object of the preposition by when the verb is in the passive 
voice. 

The passive verb contains the past participle form of the 
verb and some form of the verb be or am used as a helping 
word. 


EXERCISE XIV 


Reconstruct these sentences so that the verbs now in the active voice 
are changed to the passive voice. Make active the verbs now in the 
passive voice. Note the changes in the verb forms. 

1. The garage machinist will finish the repairs in three weeks. 

2. The back shed will be painted by the janitor. 

3. Wind turns the sails of the wind mill. 

4. I’ve broken another pencil just now. 

5. The lesson was dictated by the teacher in stenography. 

6. The Fourth of July will be observed as a safe and sane holiday by 
all the citizens. 

7. Why is the rabbit chased by the pointer? 

8. The tragedy of Hamlet was written by Shakespeare. 

9. Booth, the foremost American actor, presented it. 

10. My lessons are quickly done. 

11. You speak the truth. He found the key. Then he unlocked the 
old chest. All he found was a rusty tin cup. 

12. Will the doors be opened by the attendant at seven o'clock? 

13. I shall know all things—perhaps! 

14. Nobody loves a fat man. 

15. She will sing a song of the sunny South. 

16. I wrote all the answers to the questions on the typewriter. 

17. He held me responsible for spelling and errors in striking keys 

18. I was blamed for carelessness by all the family. 
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19. As the ‘kid’ of the household he is teased by all its members. 
20. He vows that he will make some of them suffer later when he 
grows up. 


AUXILIARY VERBS 


33. Uses of Auxiliary Verbs.—In the study of tense 
and of the progressive forms of verbs you learned how 
auxiliary verbs or helping verbs are used in forming verbs 
consisting of two or more words. Then too you had practice 
in using auxiliaries as you prepared the exercises pertaining 
to verbs in the passive voice. You should now notice how the 
meanings of verbs and consequently of sentences are frequently 
changed by the use of auxiliary verbs. 


I study. I am studying. 

I rode horseback. I was riding horseback. 

I shall stay. I shall be staying all next week. 
I took that picture. That picture was taken by me. 


In these sentences the verbs consisting of two or more words 
are termed verb phrases. The last word in the verb phrase 
is the main verb or principal verb. The other words are the 
auxiliary verbs or helping verbs. 

The most commonly used auxiliaries, other than the forms of 
am, are shall, will, do, did, does, has, had, have, may, can, must, 
might, could, would, should. Practice using these auxiliaries. 


34, Emphatic Forms of Verbs.—Compare the pairs of 
sentences as given here and observe the emphatic forms of 
verbs. 


I speak distinctly. I do speak distinctly. 
She sings well. She does sing well. 

He paid his debts. He did pay his debts. 
You made a mistake. You did make a mistake. 


Which of each pair of sentences makes the statement in 
the more emphatic way? The second. What auxiliary is 
used in each of these sentences? A form of do. 

Such forms as do speak, does sing, did pay, did make, are called 
emphatic verb phrases. These emphatic forms are used only 
in the present tense and the past tense of declarative sentences. 

If do, did, or does is used in asking a question or in expressing 
negation it loses its effect of emphasis. 
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35. Negative Forms.—lIs there any difference in mean- 
ing between You speak clearly? and You do not speak clearly? or 
between I can goand I cannot go? In which of these sentences 
do you make an affirmation? In which do you deny or express 
yourself negatively’? Notice that in the negative forms the 
meaning is the exact opposite of that in the affirmative forms. 


I know what you mean. I do not know what you mean. 

He plays truant. He does not play truant. 

The applicant proved his ability. The applicant did not prove his 
ability. 

She will go to Chicago. She will not go to Chicago. 

I shall spend the winter here. I shall not spend the winter here. 


The boys can play ball today. The boys can’t play ball today. 


36. The negative most commonly employed is the adverb 
not, this being frequently contracted to n’t. Other common 
negatives are the words, no, never, neither, none, nobody, 
nothing, scarcely, hardly. Can you think of sentences in 
which you use these negatives? 

When you use the negative not, be careful to avoid using 
another negative in the same thought, as I cannot hardly see you; 
He really didn’t know nothing about it. These incorrect double 
negatives are avoided by all who desire to speak correctly. 

What are the correct forms of the two sentences just given? 


37. Interrogative Forms.—Notice the changes in the 
form of the verb or in the arrangement of the words when 
changing from the declarative or imperative to the interro- 
gative. What words have been supplied? What have 
been transposed? This interrogative type of sentence is 
formed in several ways, depending upon the meaning to be 
conveyed and the answer desired. 


He hurt his finger. Did he hurt his finger? 
You are going in the morning. Are you going in the morning? 
He goes to Europe every May. Does he go to Europe every May? 
Type this, please. Will you type this, please? 
I’m not ready for you. Am I not ready for you? 
I shall see you. Shall I see you? 
He did not say that. Didn’t he say that? 
All the spectators saw the , Did all the spectators see the 
i? 


accident. accident? 
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38. Obligation and Necessity.—You have studied 
concerning auxiliary verbs which help to make up various 
tenses, the progressive form, the passive form, the emphatic 
form, and the interrogative form of verbs. Several other 
auxiliary verbs are used to indicate certain other meanings 
of verbs. What difference in meaning is there between the 
following two sentences? Which is the stronger? 


You should do it. You must do it. 
Explain clearly the exact, meaning of the following sentences: 
He ought to pay that bill. He would pay that bill. 
He must pay that bill. He will pay that bill. 
He can pay that bill. He should pay that bill. 
He may pay that bill. He shall pay that bill. 


Which two are the same in meaning? Which says he will 
be forced to pay? Which that he will pay willingly? Which 
that he has the money and is therefore able to pay? Which 
indicates the most doubt of payment? Which seems to 
make the payment depend upon something not stated in the 
sentence? Which ones admit that the bill should be paid 
even though it may not be? 


39. The verb ought and the auxiliary should indicate duty 
or moral obligation to do a thing. 

Children should be respectful to elders. 

A clerk ought to be loyal to his position. 

A soldier should not sleep while on duty. 

A policeman ought to be above suspicion. 

Notice that should is always followed by a principal verb, 
whereas ought is an irregular verb which is always followed 
by a form of the verb known as the infinitive—to pay, to be. 
You will learn about infinitives later. 


40. Compulsion is expressed by must. Passengers should 
not put their feet on the seats. This is doubtless a true statement, 
but persons so often do what they should not do that a warning 
in a car should be phrased more impressively. 

Passengers must not put their feet on the seats. 

Payments must be made within ten days after the goods are received. 


All complaints must be filed within thirty days 
This passage must be kept clear. 
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Drivers must not park before this entrance. 

Doors must be closed before the elevator is started. 

You must learn to spell the names of firms doing business with us, or 
we shall replace you. 


41. Can and Could.—Ability or skill in doing something, 
in performing an act, is expressed in the present tense by 
can, in the past tense by could, and in the future by the phrases 
will be able, shall be able. Notice that these phrases consist 
of the verb shall be or will be and the predicate adjective able. 


That speaker can deliver more words than any stenographer can set down. 

He could speak French fluently when he lived in Paris. 

You can do such a trick once undetected; you cannot do it a second time. 

That land company could have purchased the city water front ten 
years ago. 

The voters will be able to change laws directly some day. 

I shall be able to retire from business when I reach forty-five. 

Can you take general conversation in shorthand or can you write only 
business letters? 

Evidently this country can exist with restricted immigration. 

He can do any thing he tries. But he can so seldom be induced to try. 

When he was younger he could play fifty-four holes of golf every Sunday. 


42, May and Might.—If you get firmly fixed in your 
mind the exact meaning of can and could, you will not be 
likely to confuse them with may and might. May and might 
indicate permission or probability. 


You may say what you please, the airplane will in time replace 
theautomobile. It may take along time for the airplane to come 
into popular use but it is certain to do so. 


Here the first may indicates permission, the second may 
indicates probability. 


We may have an early winter, or the usual signs may fail. 

An early subscriber of stock may select the year of its maturity. Later 
subscribers may have to take short term bonds. 

May I obtain some information here? 

May I have another cup of coffee? 

May I correct you in one detail? 

You might have known he was only joking. 

Such a report may be true, but it sounds unbelievable. 

He thought last week he might go to Canada. 

Might I have played if I had’arrived on time? 

We might have sent them some food. 
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43. Notice carefully that may be, printed as two words, 
and maybe, one word, mean quite different things. The second 
maybe, one word, means perhaps. 


These heavy clouds may be the sign of cooler weather. 

We shall find some violets, if not here, maybe over in that low land. 
You may be able to fool the people for a long time, but I doubt it. 
Maybe you think I don’t recognize you in that costume. 

I shall see youin New York, maybe cross the ocean on the same steamer. 
It may be only a wild scheme, yet it may work perfectly. 


Warning: Don’t pronounce maybe like mebbee. 


44, Errors to Avoid.—You should watch carefully 
your use of these two words, may and can, for errors in their 
use are common. 

In asking permission to do anything, may is the proper 
auxiliary to use, not can. May TI go to the movies tonight? 
is the proper form. Can I go? is an incorrect form. 

In expressing permission, use may. 

You may go to the movies tonight. 


The word had should never be prefixed to ought. Do not 
say You had ought, You handn’t ought. Say You ought or 
You should, You ought not, or You should not. 


EXERCISE XV 


Explain the meaning and use of every auxiliary. Notice also the use 

of the verb oughi. 

1. Please, Miss Jones, may I go home now? You ought to finish 
your work before you go. 

2. We might have gone to the dance if my aunt hadn't come. 

3. It may rain before we get home tonight so we had better take our 
raincoats. 

4. lasked him if I might take my vacation in August. 

5. However, I have just found that it may be impossible for me to 
leave then as my mother may leave for New York in July. 

6. I may have a chance to go to college, so I shall save as much as 
possible now. 

7. He may not have taken advantage of the opening last year, but 
that is no reason why we shouldn't help him now. 

8. I may have left my purse on the car. I must go back and ask 
about it. 


9. He might have won the race if he hadn’t fallen. 
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10. He might have become a rich man if he hadn’t sacrificed so much 
for his mother. / f 

11. We may visit Rome next year, and maybe we shall go to Berlin, 
also. 

12. The aew superintendent of schools may be a woman. 

13. I might have bought that dress if it hadn’t cost so much. 

14. If I see my neighbor I may tell her about the annoyance her dog 
causes me. 

15. May I ask Margaret to have dinner with us tomorrow? 

16. If it can be done he'll be the first to realize it. 

17. He can sing so well that he ought to study under a foreign master. 

18. If he could only see that his greatest fault is laziness I am sure 
he would correct it. You ought to tell him. 

19. Hard work can accomplish wonders, but I don’t seem to want to 
work. 

20. Who could have taken my best hat? 

21. I could have told you last year that I thought you were working 
too hard, but I feared you would consider me an interloper. 

22. I could not help feeling that he considered. me vain. 

23. Ican only wonder what became of him, for I have never heard of 
him since he left this house last May. 

24. You can readily see why the study of mathematics is so important. 

25. I could see why she stayed at home last year, but I can’t under- 
stand why she isn’t at school now. 

26. I wonder if I can sew well enough to make a dress. 

27. If they could obtain some money it wouldn’t require much work 
to make the Charity Ball a success. 

28. I’m sure I can finish this book in a day. 

29. She asked me if I can read French and told me I should study it. 

30. He thought he could speak well but he was soon disillusioned. 


CORRECT USAGE 
The following expressions are correct: 
1. He doesn’t know his lesson today. 
2. I Jet the maid have the day off. 
3. I bought this dress from the large department store down town. 
4. You should have seen him dance! 
5. AsI sat on the chair I thought of my grandmother. 
6. I was lying on the bed when I heard the door bell ring. 
7. The broken ankle hurt her so much that she was forced to lie down. 
8. She was speaking so slowly that it made me nervous. 
9. Don’t let the child cross the street by himself. 
10. If there isn’t anything I can do for you I'll leave. 
11. Neither he nor she was there. 
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12. One of the patrons was leaving the hall. 

13. I haven’t done anything for which they can blame me. 

14. It seems as if every time I Jie down the youngsters outside start 
to shout. 

15. She doesn't want anything but I'll give her a check. 

16. Every boy brought his own luncheon. 

17. The man with all his children was trying to get inside the crowded 
car. 

18. Either the chairman or the secretary was mistaken in the discussion. 

19. Doesn't this novel interest you? It doesn’t make any difference 
which I sell, but this shorter story doesn’t seem to please readers. 

20. He zsn’t in business at that place now. 

21. I have everything I need in order to begin work. 

22. The cat has sat watching those birds for half an hour. 

23. There are twelve more boys to be seated. 

24. He said to me yesterday, ‘‘Brown will be elected.” 

25. Doesn't any one want more bread? 
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(PART 5) 


VERBALS 


1. Definitions.—In previous Sections you have learned 
many facts about the uses and meanings of several forms of 
verbs. ‘These facts all relate to the verb as the predicate of a 
sentence or of a clause, for whatever the person, number, tense, 
or voice of the verb, the verb expresses action, state, or being 
concerning some subject. 

There are, however, a number of verb forms which in two 
important ways differ from those you have been studying. 
First, they do not have subjects; second, they combine in them- 
selves the functions of a verb and another part of speech—a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

To words of this kind the general name verbal is applied. 
Verbals consist of infinitives and participles. These two 
kinds of verbals will now be discussed. 


THE INFINITIVE 


2. If you have noticed verbal expressions in your reading 
and listening, you must have noticed how frequently a verb 
form is used after the word to. Speakers say: I wish to go 
home. He always wanted to be first in the game. The orator 
rose to speak. No one knows better than I do how difficult 
it is to raise three children—all girls. To put it méldly, he 
caused an uproar. 
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Select similar expressions in the following extract: 


At certain times of the year, the Miami, swollen by excessive 
rains, tries to fill its banks. This situation had to be faced 
at the time of the 1913 flood. It was not until that time that 
the people of the valley determined to do something to insure 
the prosperity of their cities and farms. Although many 
floods were experienced by the people of this region in years 
gone by, none of them was as disastrous as the last one. 
The geological formation of the valley helped to aid the 
flood, but the river channel itself played a very great part 
in the disaster. Before this time the citizens of the valley 
had tried to take one step to protect themselves. They had 
begun to build levees. This was not sufficient. The river 
had to overflow in order to accommodate the volume of 
water which was hindered in its progress by the great imped- 
ing masses of gravel formed during all these years. 


3. These expressions are called the infinitive form of the 
verb, or infinitives, and are easy to recognize, for they are 
always preceded by the word fo, either expressed or under- 
stood. 


to see to relate to deposit to do to preserve 
to walk to disguise to write to lie to open 


4, The word to used with these verbals must not be con- 
fused with the preposition to. These infinitives are not prep- 
ositional phrases because of two reasons: ‘The first word is 
not a preposition; the chief word in the phrase is not a noun 
nor a pronoun. Be careful never to confuse an infinitive with 
a prepositional phrase. Remember that the word to intro- 


ducing the infinitive is not a preposition, but is the sign of the 
infinitive. 


5. Reason for the Name Injinitive—Why is the 
infinitive so called? The reason for the name becomes plain 
after a very simple explanation. If it is any other verb form 
you will know at once something about its use and meaning, 
For instance, am can have only J as its subject. Went is clearly 
past tense. Gone needs an auxiliary form of have. Shall sce 
is future. Tell, as in tell me, expresses a direction in the 
present time. But when the infinitive is mentioned by itself, 
its meaning is infinite, unlimited, general. 
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If you hear the infinitive to see you do not know to what the 
meaning is to be applied. In fact, you know practically nothing 
except the idea of seeing. Only when it is used with other 
words and expressions does an infinitive mean anything 
definite. If you found a board sign floating in the middle of a 
great body of water with To Let painted upon it, would you 
know what was to let or know much about the meaning of 
that sign? It would be an unrelated infinitive with no definite 
meaning. 


6. Use the infinitive in some sentences and note whether 
it changes its form as do other verbs in order to agree with a 
subject. 

That house is to let, 

We told him to Ict the house. 

T wish you to let the store. 

They asked me to let the place to them. 
The broker helped them to Jet their house. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that the infinitive 
does not have a subject and does not need to change its form 
for person and number as verbs frequently do. This form 
preceded by to is not limited in person and number by some 
subject, and for this reason is called an infinitive. 
to read to convince to disappoint. to rain to golf 
to depart to argue to conceal to shut to carve 


7. Modifiers of the Infinitive.—The infinitive, since it 
is a verb form, may be modified, as you have learned other 
verb forms are. Let us consider some of these. 


8. An infinitive may be modified by an adverb. 


I don’t like to rise early. 

You asked for a key because you intend to stay out late. 

He always tries to study early for an examination. 

He is bright enough to fill the vacancy well. 

A man must have a good vocabulary if he wishes to write well. 

There are many simple recipes for making bread, but it is very 
difficult to bake a good loaf quickly. 


9. An infinitive may he modified by a prepositional phrase 
or by a clause, 
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We wanted him to sing as the men passed us. 

It is important for you to go where you are most needed. 

My aunt expected me to travel with her. 

My mother asked me to choose between a summer in the 
Rockies with my aunt and a quiet stay at home. 

At first I decided to go with my aunt, for the thought of the 
West thrilled me. 


10. An infinitive may be followed by an object. This 
object may be a noun, a pronoun, or a clause. 


Just as I was about to tell her I chanced to see the look of 
infinite patience on her face. 

I knew then that it would be impossible for me to enjoy any 
journcy, no matter how luring. 

Never since have I ever had cause to regret that summer at 
home. 

The next morning I tried to remember the vague feeling of joy 
that filled me. 

It took only a few seconds for me to recall the incidents of the 
previous day. 

My mother called to tell me that a new neighbor was moving 
across the way. 

I was quite excited to think that at last I was going to have a 
playmate. 

Mother told me it would be several days before I should be 
able to pay a call. 


11. An infinitive may be completed by a predicate noun, 
a predicate pronoun, or a predicate adjective. 
We expect him to be a lawyer. 
How did you discover the thief to be him? 


The jury declared her to be innocent of the crime. 
The girl tried to appear happy. 


12. Uses of Infinitives.—Thus far you have learned 
that infinitives partake of the nature of verbs and are restricted 
by adverbial modifiers or completed by objects, predicate 
nouns, predicate pronouns, or predicate adjectives. You 
must now see how infinitives combine in themselves the func- 
tion of another part of speech as well as that of the verb, for 
infinitives may be used as nouns, as adjectives, and as adverbs. 


13. Infinitives as Nouns.—The infinitive as a noun 
may have any use that a noun may have. It may be a sub- 
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ject, a predicate noun, an object of a verb, or the object of 
a preposition. 


14. Infinitive as Subject.—Apply what you have 
learned concerning subject nouns and you will have no diffi- 
culty in selecting the infinitives used as subjects. 

Crying is childish. In this sentence the noun crying is the 
subject of the verb. 

To cry is childish. In this one, the infinitive to cry is the 
subject. 

To be here was a great pleasure. 

To meet was a delightful surprise. 

To pay is good practice. 

To invest means freedom from care in later life. 

To own a house is a saving of rent. 

To keep up an auto costs more than to buy one. 

To walk a long distance requires a slow pace from the begin- 
ning. 

To see is to believe. 

To err is human; to forgive is divine. 

To fail is no disgrace. 

15. Infinitive as Predicate Noun.—In the preceding 
list is a sentence in which an infinitive is used as a predicate 
noun as well as one used as the subject of the verb. To sec 
is to believe. Here the infinitive to believe completes the 
copulative verb is and is a predicate noun. Notice which 
infinitives are predicate nouns in the following sentences : 

The best way to answer some criticisms is to remain silent. 
Our purpose is to raise the money during the campaign. 

My chief pleasure is to walk. 

The only method of acquiring speed in typing is to practice. 


To see is to know. 
She seemed to understand what I told her. 


16. Infinitive as Noun Object.—A transitive verb 
takes an object. Usually this object is a noun, a pronoun, or 
some expression used as a noun. The infinitive used as a noun 
as subject of a verb and as predicate noun after a copulative 
verb has just been discussed. ‘The manner in which an infini- 
tive may be used as the object of a transitive verb, will now 
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He liked swimming. What is the object of the verb liked? 
The noun swimming. . 

He liked to swim. In this sentence the object of the verb 
liked is the infinitive to swim. ‘This infinitive tells what he 
liked or answers the question what? after liked. 

The youngest son wanted to enlist. 

The political party tried to expel its present unworthy leaders. 

You should learn to count rapidly. 

The boys threatened to run away. 

When a man is in doubt about marrying he should decide to 
wait. 


1%. Infinitive as Object of a Preposition.—Notice 
that in each of these sentences the prepositional phrase is made 
up of an introductory preposition and an infinitive used as the 
object. j 

There was nothing he could do but to go home. 
We were about to start the game when the rain began. 


What can you do except to sell the house? 
The boys were about to sing when you called them. 


18. Infinitive as Adjective Modifier.—An adjective 
always restricts the meaning of some noun or pronoun. An 
infinitive may also modify a noun or a pronoun by limiting the 
idea expressed by the noun or pronoun. Compare the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

Your willingness cannot be questioned. 
Your willingness to help me cannot be questioned. 

In the second sentence the infinitive to help limits or restricts 
the meaning of the noun willingness. 

Readiness to take offense is one of her chief faults. 
His mother told him to lay the child on the couch. 
I believe you to be an honorable man. 

The goods to be delivered are behind the counter. 
This is the music to practice. 

Did you ask the architect to draw new plans? 

It was time to present the gifts. 

You seem to have suffered much. 


19. Infinitive as an Adverbial Modifier.—The 


infinitive may have any of the uses of an adverb and may 
modify a verb or an adjective. 
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MopiryInc A VERB 
The lawyer rose to address the jury. 
A man should cat to live, not live to eat. 
You may wait to find out what he will do. 
The bullets began to whistle by the waiting soldiers. 


MopiryING AN ADJECTIVE 
Our men were eager to start the attack. 
That child is very quick to understand all explanations. 
We are almost ready to go. 


EXERCISE I 
Mark all the infinitives in the paragraph by placing the abbreviation 
inf. over them: 

There were several obstacles to be overcome before the construc- 
tion of the dam began. There was little choice in locating a dam 
across the Mad River valley. Every site that was chosen for a dam 
involved changes to railroads and highways The Huffman site, despite 
the interference of hills and railroads, was found to be most advanta- 
geous of all. As finally planned, the north edge of the dam was to 
reach to the channel of Mad River. Its center line was to coincide 
nearly with that of the Big Four Railroad track, and its south wall 
was to come to the place where the Ohio Electric Railway was located. 
The great problem, therefore, was how to raise and shift these lines of 
communication so as not to interfere with the dam, and how to elevate 
these lines through the basin high enough to prevent their being inun- 
dated by back water in time of floods. But the railroads, which were 
limited to certain grades, presented greater difficulties to overcome. 


20. Infinitives Without an Expressed Sign To. 
In all the infinitives to which your attention has been called 
thus far, the word to has been expressed as a part of the infini- 
tive, this word making it easy for you to recognize the infini- 
tive. There are a number of verbs after which the sign to is 
commonly omitted. Some of these verbs are bid, dare, feel, 
hear, let, make, need, please, see. 

The infinitives in the following sentences are printed in 
italic. Notice after what verb each infinitive occurs. Then 
think of sentences in which you use infinitives after these 
verbs, or find some in matter you read. 
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We bid him come at five o'clock. 

They dare reduce wages at any time. 

I felt his heart beat very feebly. 

Go get me twenty dollars in quarters. 

We heard them sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

All the neighborhood helped find the poodle. 

Will you let us go with you? 

Make him carry the packages for a while. 

No one need fear police regulations unless he dares violate 
them. 

Will you please remove your elbow from my ribs? 

I saw the boys climb the pole and heard them call to the men. 


So far as these uses are concerned you are not likely to make 
any errors either in speech or in writing, but you should be able 
to recognize the infinitive form following these verbs even 
though the usual sign of the infinitive, the word to, is not 
present. 


21. Infinitive Phrases.—Prepositional phrases con- 
sist of an introductory preposition and its object. In this 
respect, expressions introduced by an infinitive and consisting 
of this infinitive and its object are similar to prepositional 
phrases. Naturally the question has arisen, Could not the 
term phrase be applied? The combination of an infinitive and 
its object is called an infinitive phrase. Such a phrase may be 
used exactly as any simple infinitive may be used. 

In the sentences shown here, the infinitive phrase is printed 
in italic. Decide on the composition and the use of each phrase. 

The real estate agent wanted to sell a cottage to us. 

The Democrats failed to win the last election. 

It is delightful to hear a good speaker deliver an address. 
(Two infinitive phrases.) 

I saw the Boy Scout guide the old woman across the crowded 
street. (To not expressed.) 

Someone has said that very few persons know how to present 
a gift gracefully. 

He tried to emphasize the fact that the merchandise was val- 
uable. 

It takes only a forceful speaker to change a mob’s opinion. 

He lost his life trying to save his brother. 

You boys need not fear my displeasure. 

It is quite fascinating to watch a race. 
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22. Analysis of Infinitives.—Analyze some sentences 
containing infinitive expressions. 

To choose good assistants is to show executive ability. 

As the verb is occurs in this sentence, we should expect a 
subject, a copulative verb, and a predicate noun, predicate pro- 
noun, or predicate adjective. The subject of the sentence is 
the infinitive phrase to choose good assistants. The infinitive 
to choose has as its object the plural noun assistants. This 
noun is modified by the descriptive adjective good. The predi- 
cate noun is the infinitive phrase to show executive ability. 
The infinitive to show has for an object the noun ability. This 
noun is modified by the descriptive adjective executive. 

This kind of analysis gives the part of speech and the rela- 
tionship of every unit in the sentence. 

I wished to practice a new composition on the violin. 

The subject is the pronoun /. The predicate verb is wished. 
I wished what? Wished is completed by the infinitive phrase to 
practice a new composition on the violin, this phrase being the 
object of wished. In this infinitive phrase the infinitive to prac- 
tice has for an object the noun composition. This noun com- 
position is modified by the indefinite article a and the descrip- 
tive adjective new. The infinitive to practice is modified by 
the prepositional phrase on the violin, used here as an adverbial 
modifier of place. 


EXERCISE If 


Write out an analysis of the following sentences. Account for the 
larger units first, then point out relationships within each unit. 


1. Margaret’s father refused to live in the country. 

2. The actor refused to speak the lines which had been written for 
him. 

3. The public willingly paid the prices necessary to cover the 
expenses of the feature film. 


23. Splitting the Infinitive.—There is one error 
into which speakers and writers occasionally drop in using 
infinitives. This error is in inserting some word, usually an 
adverb, but sometimes a phrase or a clause, between the to 
and the verb form. This’should not be done, for good usage 
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requires that nothing shall stand between the infinitive and its 
sign. The error is so well known that a special name has 
been given to it. It is called the split infinitive. 

Wrong: We desire to stoutly protest against this. 

Correct: We desire to protest stoutly against this. 


Wrong: You are authorized to immediately begin the work. 
Correct: You are authorized te begin the work immediately. 


EXERCISE Ul 
Correct the errors in the following sentences: 


1. The cook asked me to quickly run to the corner grocery store. 

2. The old man started to quietly whisper as the sermon began. 

3. I told you to not go in swimming. 

4. To fully understand the operation of our laws we must know 
the difference between what is done and what may be done. 

5. It is not a waste of time to carefully consider before acting. 

6. When the department store detective suspected the shoplifter he 
attempted to firmly hold her by her dress. 

7. I shall try to in a measure prepare her for the sad news. 

8. To continually win at cards is likely to arouse suspicion. 

9. To seldom visit relatives is an American peculiarity. © 

10. The new party is not yet strong enough to seriously affect the 
election. 


PARTICIPLES 


24. The participle is similar to the infinitive in that it is 
a verb form which does not assert action with respect to some 
subject, and it combines in itself the function of a verb and 
some other part of speech—a noun or an adjective. It differs 
from an infinitive in that it is not preceded by the sign to and 
is not the simple form of the verb. It changes the form of 
the verb by adding ing or making some other change. 

The man, walking quickly, failed to notice the automobile. 

Does the word walking assert action concerning the man? 
It does not. It describes the man and is an adjective modifier 
of the noun man. Like a verb, it is modified by the word 
quickly, and thus combines the nature of a verb and an adjec- 
tive. It is a participle. Notice the ing ending. 

The boat, driven by the wind, dashed against the rocks. 
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The word driven is part verb and part adjective because it 
is modified by the adyerbial phrase by the wind and modifies 
the noun boat. Notice the form of this participle. 

Answering the question is all we expect of you. 

Here the word answering is used like a noun, for it is the 
subject of the verb is. But notice that this word answering, 
like a verb, has an object, the noun questions. This proves 
that answering is a participle, for it partakes of the nature of 
both a noun and a verb—it is partly a noun and partly a verb. 


25. Two Forms of Participles.—There are two kinds of 
participles, present and past. The present participle expresses 
action as occurring in the present time and always ends in ing. 

giving, smelling, going, reading, writing, speaking, singing 

The past participle expresses action which has been com- 
pleted in the past and has various forms. When irregular 
verbs were studied, one form given was that termed the past 
participle. This is the form which, when used as a verb, 
occurs after some such auxiliary as has, have, had. The 
same form, when used as a verbal, is a past participle. 


written, known, ridden, spoken, taken, given, sung 


26. Present Participles Used as Nouns.—The itali- 
cized terms are participles with a nounal function. Why 
are they nouns? 

Sewing for the poor children occupied her evenings. 
I escaped harm by avoiding the lamp post. 

Playing golf every Saturday kept him in fine condition. 
Eating much rich food may injure the health. 

I object to his speaking that selection. 

Young persons today enjoy dancing the fox trot. 

27. Present Participles Used as Adjectives.—What 
noun in each sentence is modified by the participle? What is 
the only part of speech which may modify a noun? 

The girl, turning her face toward us, showed how tired she was. 

The clerk, talking eagerly to her friend, gave me no attention. 

Jack, hearing my whistle, ran to meet me. 

The child, crossing the street, became confused. 

The insurance agent, seeing a prospective customer, hurried to 
meet him. ; 
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28. Past Participles Used as Adjectives.—In each 
of these sentences the past participle restricts the meaning of 
the noun immediately preceding it. 

The tree, blown down during the storm, lay where it fell. 

The berries, picked this morning, are very large ones. 

The pickpocket, detected by the conductor, darted through the 
car and escaped. 

The land claimed by the Allies was divided by the vote of the 


inhabitants. 
The boy accused of the crime was found guilty. 


29. You will note from these illustrations that the present 
participle may be used either as a noun or as an adjective, while 
the past participle is used only as an adjective. 


30. The participle when used as an adjective may always 
be expanded into a subordinate clause having the word who, 
which, or that as a subject. This knowledge will help you in 
deciding when the words are participles. 


The men affected by the order went on strike at noon. 

The men who were affected by the order went on strike at noon. 

The hen, clucking for her chickens, flew into the barn. 

The hen which was clucking for her chickens flew into the 
barn. 


EXERCISE IV 


Select the participles in the following sentences. Then decide 
whether the participle is used as a noun or as an adjective. 

1. The messenger said he received the marconigram from a man 
named Jewel C. Diamond. 

2. This name, not found in the city directory, aroused suspicion 
at the wireless office, cautioned to be careful of false names. 

3. Search, instituted at once, disclosed the presence in the city of a 
group of confidence men long sought by the Federal authorities. 

4. One error, made through overconfidence in their own methods, 
was their undoing. 

5. Don’t make the mistake of changing gears too suddenly. 

6. An iceberg announced its approach by gradually changing the 
temperature of the air. 

7. His pounding angrily on the door awakened all the neighbors. 

8. The car, swerving from side to side, caused a great commotion 
on the crowded street. 

9. Jumping to his feet, he lifted the baby in his arms. 
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10. The baby, waking because of the unusual noise, began to cry. 

ll. Seeing the woman’s danger, he rushed to her aid. 

12. The boy, reading merely words, failed to understand the mean- 
ing the author wished to convey. 

13. Closing all the windows made the other passengers feel dull 
and heavy. 

14. Opening them revived the conversation as the fresh air 
poured in. 

15. Refusing ill-temperedly the old man’s plea for help, the woman 
closed the door. 


PARTICIPIAL FORMS USED AS OTHER PARTS 
OF SPEECH 


31. You have learned that participles always partake of 
the nature of two parts of speech, a verb and a noun or a verb 
and an adjective. The participial forms of verbs, or the verb 
forms ending in ing, en, ed, are not, however, always used as 
participles. They may be merely nouns or adjectives, or parts 
of verbs. They are not participles unless they combine the 
work of a verb and either a noun or an adjective. 


32. A great many adjectives placed before nouns have the 
same form as present participles or past participles. They are, 
however, purely descriptive terms and are adjectives and should 
be called by that name. 

This picture of my mother is a speaking likeness of her. 
Garbage is burned in a reducing plant. 
Those two young men have developed a growing concern. 
The slain man was recognized as a strike breaker. 
The frozen north is a pleasant land in summer. 
Frequently a reproved child sulks. 
In these sentences the italicized words are adjectives and 


should not be classified as participles. 


33. The present participial form of a verb is frequently 
used as the name of something and consequently does merely 
the work of a noun. It should be classified as a noun. 

Speaking is easier than writing. 


Going is more difficult than returning 
Reducing is difficult beéause food is so tempting. 
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In these sentences, the words speaking, going, and reducing 
are subjects of verbs and there is no need of classifying them 
as anything but nouns. They are not participles because they 
do not suggest any verb meaning or verb use. 


34. Some other sentences illustrating the use of participles 
in a sentence, are given here: 

Speaking softly to her, I closed the door. 
The child delighted in speaking pieces. 

In the first of these sentences, the word speaking modifies 
the pronoun J as an adjective. It, in turn, is modified by the 
adverb softly and the adverbial phrase to her. As it combines 
the work of an adjective and a verb, it is a participle. 

In the second sentence, the word speaking does the work of 
a noun, because it is the object of the preposition im. It also 
does the work of a verb as it has the object pieces. Speaking, 
as used here, is a participle. 

In these sentences, notice how the use of the word speaking 
differs from its use in the sentences in which this word is 
merely an adjective or merely a noun. 


EXERCISE V 


Select the participial forms of the verbs in the following sentences 
and decide whether each one is a participle or merely a noun or an 
adjective. First mark the adjectives and nouns by writing adj. or 
n. above them. Then explain to yourself why the others are parti- 
ciples. 

Meeting my father in that restaurant embarrassed me. 

The running water was clear and seemingly devoid of poison. 

The chief objected to my whistling so loudly. 

Writing illegibly is no longer considered fashionable. 

Even the pouring rain did not dampen the spirits of the boys. 

The rumbling and grumbling of thunder together with long 
flashes of lightning indicated a storm. 

7. The woman, leaving crumbs on the ground for the birds, told 
her son to carry the baskets to the car. 

8. The spoken-word is never as binding as the written one. 

9. The team defeated badly, still could cheer for the victors. 

10. Left behind, he tried to overtake the train. 
A Driving a car faster than fifteen miles an hour is forbidden in 
this city. 


12. The rain driving against the windows kept me awake. 


SIE SS 
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13. The driving snow soon blocked all the street car tracks. 

14. The man was accused of driving his car faster than the speed 
limit. 4 

15. The wounded animal was carried into the barn. 


35. The present and past participial forms of verbs are 
frequently used as parts of verbs. When so used, they are 
always preceded by some auxiliary or helping verb, as am, is, 
are, was, were, has, had, will be, has been, ete. 

am sewing, is writing, have seen, will be working 

Today I am sewing for the children at the Home. 

Father is writing a short story which he hopes will be accepted 
by the magazine. 

We have not seen that picture yet, but we expect to see it 
tonight. 

They will be working on the interior of the building by the first 
of January. 

The masons were laying a new wall for the public library when 
they were called out by the Union. 


36. Points to Remember.—In connection with the sub- 
ject of participles, a few important points should be always 
kept in mind. 

A participle is always a verb form. 

A participle always combines the properties of two parts of 
speech—a verb and either a noun or an adjective. 

A participle used as an adjective may be expanded into a 
subordinate clause having who, which, or that as a subject. 

Apply these three tests and you should be able to decide 
when verb forms are participles. 


EXERCISE VI 


In these sentences some of the participial forms of verbs are partici- 
ples, some are merely nouns, some are adjectives, and others are verbs 
used as predicates. Decide how each participial form is used. 

1. Writing a letter is a disagreeable task to some persons. 

2. Writing is a social and a business accomplishment. 

3. The stenographer, writing her notes hurriedly, made many 
errors. 

4. The child said she was writing a letter to Santa Claus. 

5. They asked us to come so that we might hear the singing of the 
children. Ae 
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6. The sound of the singing children became clearer as we 
approached the camp. 

7. The boys and girls were acting as Christmas waits and were 
singing carols. 

8. The president, thanking the people for his election, looked 
pleased and grateful. 

9. The provoked wife bit her lip to keep back her broken sobs. 

10. Money secured dishonestly should prove a burden to its possessor. 

11. The racing car, having started to skid, turned around three times 
and then came to rest on the sidewalk. 

12. The boys were racing down the street when the car struck them. 

13. Jack, racing with the street car, fell in front of a motor truck 
filled with furniture. 

14. The airplane, having flown over the city twice, gently descended 
in the ball park. 

15. We saw many birds flying towards the South. 

16. The drawn chess game is hardly a satisfaction to the players. 

17. The cat, having finished her supper, curled up cn the rug and 
went to sleep. 


37. Use Possessive Form Before Present Par- 
ticiple.—One other detail of the correct use of the present 
participle must be noticed. As it is used like a noun, the pres- 
ent participle should be preceded by the possessive form of 
the noun or the pronoun, if the construction requires a noun 
or a pronoun before the participle. 

Would you say, You departure from home made your mother 
Jonely, or Your departure from home made your mother 
lonely? If instead of departure the present participle leaving 
is used, notice that the pronoun your should precede. Your 
leaving home made your mother lonely. 

Think of my being there. (Wrong: Think of me being there.) 

Your acting so selfishly was a mistake. (Wrong: You acting 
so selfishly was a mistake.) 

His agreeing to the terms was the best way to end the matter. 

A man’s failing to do a thing once should not forever prevent 
his trying again. 

A teacher's ordering a pupil to obey should not be an excuse 
for her raising her voice. 

Weren’t you astonished at her baking that cake so well? 

Who would have thought of their failing to pay the bill? 

All of us resent anyone’s refusing to believe what we say. 
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38. Position of Participles in Sentences.—Both 
present and past participles when used with the value of an 
adjective should be so placed in sentences that there can be 
no possibility of misunderstanding their meaning. The noun 
or pronoun to which a participle refers should be clearly under- 
stood. If there is the slightest doubt of the meaning, a wrong 
impression or a ridiculous statement is likely to result. In 
some cases the participle is so placed that it may modify either 
one of two nouns. In this there is chance for misunderstand- 
ing. ‘The safest plan is to place a participle so that its refer- 
ence is perfectly clear. 

I saw a beautiful statue entering the room. 


This sentence expresses nonsense, for it says that the statue 
was entering the room. It clearly intends to say that the 
person speaking (I) was entering the room. A slight change 
in the construction will remedy this error. Notice that the par- 
ticipial expression is changed to a subordinate clause. 

I saw a beautiful statue as I entered the room. 
Or, As I entered the room, I saw a beautiful statue. 
Sliding on the ice he saw three skaters. 

Does this latter sentence say what it means? As here 
worded, it means that he was sliding on the ice. This may be 
the thought intended. If, however, the speaker intends the 
listener to understand that the three skaters were sliding on 
the ice, the sentence should be rearranged. 

He saw three skaters sliding on the ice. 
Crossing the street my sister met her teacher. 

How many things may this sentence mean? Who was 

crossing the street? Change it to mean that the teacher was 


crossing the street. 


EXERCISE VII 
Correct the following sentences, or, if they are now correct, decide 
what they mean: 
1. Wanted. A furnished room for a single gentleman looking 


both ways and well ventilated. 
2. Mr. Geiger was in an, adjoining part of the house when the fire 


was discovered eating his breakfast. 
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3. Salesman Wanted. Young man to sell umbrellas covering Ohio 
and surrounding territory. 

4. Looking about an open door met our eyes. 

5. Rushing down the hill we met the campers. 

6. After saying he would never do it again, the teacher let the 
pupil go home. 


39. Participles Must Refer to Nouns or Pronouns. 
In every sentence in which a present participle or a past par- 
ticiple is used, there must be some noun or pronoun which it 
modifies. No participle should be left dangling. This error 
of a dangling participle is a rather common one in speech and 
writing. 

The error can be corrected most easily by reconstructing the 
entire sentence, placing in it the noun or pronoun to which the 
participle, past or present, directly refers. In this, as in so 
many errors in English, the correction depends upon what is 
meant. 

Having delivered our seat checks the boy ushered us down the 
aisle. 

There is no word to which the past participle having deliv- 
ered can be definitely and clearly referred. The sentence 
should be reconstructed. 

Having delivered our seat checks, we were ushered down the 
aisle. 
Standing on the top of the mountain a winding river was seen. 

This sentence makes nonsense, because it clearly says that 
the winding river was standing on the top of the mountain. 
This is not the speaker’s meaning at all. 


Standing on the top of the mountain we could see a winding 
river. 


EXERCISE VIII 


Reconstruct the following sentences so that the participles refer 
clearly to some noun or pronoun. Make the meaning clear. 

1. After pounding’on the door the maid let the delivery boy in. 

2. Stepping on the gas, the car leaped forward. 

3. Applying the brakes, the automobile came to a standstill with 
a jolt. 


4. Having spread all the sails, the yacht moved like a skipping 
stone along the water. 
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5. Hoping this will find you in good health, yours truly. 

6. Trusting the goods will reach you in due time. 

7. Having received your letter, it states that prices will be raised 
on January 1 of next year. 

8. Putting the wrong city on the package, the dealer did not receive 
the books I sent him. 

9. Reading the story, the detective to me for a long seemed to 
be the villain. 

10. Standing upon the roof the flag was cheered. 

11. Coming down town in the trolley car, my magazine was slipped 
away from my bundle. 

12. Trying to fix the typewriter the ribbon was disarranged. 

13. Even knowing so much, books are necessary. 

14. Being in Pittsburgh the Carnegie Museum was visited. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT VERBS 


40. Subject and Verb Must Agree in Number. 
You know that a verb must agree with its subject in number. 
It would be wrong to say, Six chairs is on the stage. But 
sometimes when the order is different, speakers do carelessly 
say something as incorrect. You have heard such sentences 
as these: 

There is six chairs on the stage. 
There was two of us in the machine. 
There was dozens of ducks to shoot. 

These expressions are incorrect. The verb and its subject 
must agree in number. The verb and subject agree in the 
following forms: 

There are six chairs on the stage. 


There were two of us in the machine. 
There were dozens of ducks to shoot. 


41. The following are a few cases of agreement which 
you should understand in order that you may express yourself 


correctly : 
1. The expression there is should be followed by a singular 
subject, while there are requires a plural subject. 
There is but one orange in the bag. 
There is the boy about whom you were asking. 


There are five new books on my table. 
There are three girls in that family. 
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2. If the subject is plural in form but singular in mean- 


ing, use a singular verb. 
Ten thousand dollars 7s what I paid for this house. 
Four years is the length of time allowed. 
Ten yards is the length of the goods. 
Three hours ts a long time to wait. 
Fifteen pounds was the weight of the box. 

3. If the parts of a compound subject are so closely related 
in thought as to mean but one thing, use a singular verb. 
Determine the verb from the thought. 

Bread and milk zs all I want. 
Your needle and thread is on the floor. 
Both bread and milk are sold in this market. 

Why is the plural verb required in the last sentence when a 
singular verb is correct in the first one? 

4, Singular subjects connected by and require a singular 
verb if they are preceded by each, every, no, many a, not, or a 
similar term. 

Many a man and woman was heard to complain of the treatment. 
Every bush and every tree was covered with glistening snow. 
When I went in, each boy and each girl was studying diligently. 

5. If one of two subjects is negative, the verb agrees with 

the affirmative subject. 
Health, and not money, is what I want. 
Not the boys but the girl was seen at the game. 
Food, and not medicine, is needed by the child. 

6. A singular subject is not made plural by words joined 

to it by as well as, including, together with, in addition to. 
The father, as well as the children, is ill. 
The car, including top and electric starter, sells for twelve hun- 
dred dollars at the factory. 

7. The predicate noun or pronoun does not affect the num- 

ber of the verb. The verb agrees with the subject. 
It 1s my friends who are invited. 
Her food was berries which she had picked in the woods. 

8. The pronoun you requires a plural verb whether you 
refers to one or more than one. Do not permit yourself to 
say You was, Was you? 

Were you at the concert last evening? 
I was, but you were not there. 
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9. The word number when preceded by the is singular and 
requires a singular verb. When preceded by a, it requires a 
plural verb. ¢ 


The number of men in the office is but ten. 
A number of men were looking for work. 


10. The contraction don’t means do not and should not be 
used with a subject in the third person singular. This is a 
common error and should be avoided. 


Wrong: That man don’t work more than three days a week. 
He don’t know what he is talking about. 

Correct: That man doesn’t work more than three days a week. 
He doesn’t know what he is talking about. 


EXERCISE Ix 
Correct the following sentences: 


1. Five men runs out and begins shooting. 

2. Don’t it ever frighten you when it thunders? 

3. Tell how each of these infinitives are used. 

4. To the victors belongs the spoils. 

5. The winner is to get a supper at the camp house. 

6. There was so many trying to pile into the car that some boys 
climbs on top. 

7. The father with his three children were pushed off the wharf 
into the water. 

8. Politics are not always as clean as we like. 

9. Was you expecting me to telephone you? 

10. It will rain tomorrow; you watch if it don’t. 

11. There is many fine men in that club. 

12. Why don’t he ask me? Don’t he think I can go? 

13. A number of persons was injured when the two cars came 
together. 

14. How is your father and mother and all the rest of the family? 

15. The number handed in were not large, but every book and every 
paper were good. 

16. Five hundred dollars are a very large sum to pay for that coat. 
Three hundred are enough. 

17. The bread and milk are all that he needs. 

18. He told us that many a boy were applying for the job but that 
only one of them were to be employed. 
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PAST TENSE AND PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


42. Confusion of Verb Forms.—lIncorrect tense forms 
are often used in speech, and sometimes they even creep into 
writing. One of the most common errors is to use come, 
present tense, instead of came (past tense). Another is to use 
says (present tense) instead of said (past tense). 

Sometimes a past tense is used instead of the past participle, 
or the reverse. The following are wrong: 

The dog had ate the chicken on the kitchen table. 
I seen him this morning. 
Father has went away. 

What are the correct forms? 

Errors of this kind can be avoided if it is remembered that 
the past tense is used alone as a verb and that the past par- 
ticiple requires an auxiliary. The past participle cannot cor- 
rectly be the complete verb. 

This distinction is especially important in the case of irreg- 
ular verbs, for it is with irregular verbs that errors are most 
likely to be made. Such errors are really an indication of 
illiteracy and should be avoided. 


Past tense forms: 

The dog ate the chicken on the kitchen table. 

I saw him this morning. 

Father went away last evening. 

The cat drank all the milk. 

The men came early and did their work. 

Perfect tense forms. Note the auxiliary used with the past par- 
ticiple: : 

The boys have eaten their lunch and have gone back to work. 

Have you seen the coats in Hagen and Wagner’s windows? 

The baby has drunk all her milk and has gone to sleep. 

The men have come and have done most of the work. 


43. As in rapid speech we seldom pronounce all words 
clearly, some careless writers merely reproduce what they 
hear. So we sometimes see in a letter written in long hand, 
He ought to of done this long ago. ‘This is so evidently wrong 
as to be laughable, but it occurs much more frequently than 
you will believe. He ought to have done this long ago. 
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The combination of ought and had is also extremely poor 
English. Do not permit-yourself to say: 
Had I oughtn’t to have done that? 
He had ought to of gone home. 


What should you say? 


44, Suppose you are talking of some events which hap- 
pened at a definite time last week. At some point in your 
remarks you have to mention some detail which occurred 
earlier than the main events you are relating. Most of the 
remarks will be in the past tense. How shall you show that 
the other single fact was earlier in time than the others? By 
using the past perfect tense. 

We were bowling along the road last Wednesday when we 
met a group of men and women crowded around some cen- 
tral point of interest. As my father in his uniform 
approached, a few of them moved aside and then we could 
see sitting dejectedly in the road the boy whom we had met 
at the hotel only two days before. 

Notice how the past perfect tense in whom we had met puts 
that other sight of this boy earlier than last Wednesday. 

I introduced your brother to the manager to whom I had rec- 
ommended the boy. 

In this there are two times clearly indicated. The past 
time is shown by the verb introduced. An earlier past time is 
shown by the verb had recommended in the past perfect tense. 

When he turned the corner there was the beggar he had 
expected never to see again. 


EXERCISE X 


Correct all the errors in the following sentences: 


1. You might of done it. 

2. I had et before he come to see me. 

3. Did you have your picture took? 

4. My cousin come to see us last week. He just sets all the time 
and talks. He give us an account of his new farm when he first blows 
in. I become kinda used to hearin’ him spout after he’d almost jawed 
me ear off’n me. He eat his first meal in silence, but he’s been a prac- 
ticing so now he kin eat artd”talk at the same time. He done it to per- 
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fection last night. He says he gits no chance to home, but here the 
spell is broke. He must have went a thousand words a minute the 
first two days. I could a hid myself to get out of range. He’s never 
froze up once. 


45. ‘The words sit and set are frequently confused. Sit 
is the intransitive verb expressing rest, while set is a transitive 
verb in most of its uses and its use as expressing rest is a vul- 
garism. Learn the principal parts of each verb. 

sit sat sitting have sat 
set set setting have set 

Set is sometimes used intransitively, as The moon sets at 
ten o’clock; She set out early this morning. 


EXERCISE XI 
Fill the spaces with the proper form of sit and set: 


1. Mary the flower-pot on the lawn. 

2. Tuesday she on the steps for an hour. 

3. She wanted to wait for the sun to ; 

4. She noticed that the pot had been on the porch. 
5. Jack thought it would be nice to on the steps, too. 
6. So they both there and talked. 

7. The infant hadn’t learned how to yet. 

8. They the books on the table. 

9. Her father had the table in the corner. 

10. Her mother had a lamp on it. 

11. Saturday she had on the bench and studied there. 
12. Her father taught the baby how to on the bed. 
13. When the sun was the baby thought it was a ball. 
14. Mary had to buy a red ball and it near the baby. 
15. Then she on the chair and watched him play. 


46. Actual Errors in Printed Matter.—Improve 
the following sentences. These are not made-up illustrations 
for grammar lessons. ‘They were copied exactly from a news- 
paper. 

Mrs. Evander Specher remains about the same. Her heart 


is a little stronger, lays down a little while at a time. Her 
son, Howard, was to see her Sunday, also Mrs, Will Spencer 
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of Pa., Miss Winnie Hodge and Howard Morrison, of Con- 
neaut. They come in ‘Mr. Morrison’s auto. 

Mrs. Mary Luce was called to Witcliff, to her son’s home, as 
their baby was. seriously ill with whooping cough and pneu- 
monia following. She has returned leaving the baby still 
very sick. 

Mrs. Archie Giddings and son, returned back home after a 
week’s visit at Mrs. Mary Evans. 

4%. Shali and Will.—Many errors are made in both 
speech and writing in the use of shall and will. The trouble is 
due to the fact that we have a very awkward way of forming 
future tenses, and because shall and will mean two different 
things when they are used with pronouns of different persons. 


48. Explain the difference in the meaning of these two 
sentences : 

You will study You shall study. 

Which is the stronger? Which suggests the force of a com- 
mand, an order? Which shows determination on the speaker’s 
part to force the studying? The following illustrate the same 
differences of meaning: 


He will come to terms. He shall come to terms. 
She will dance tonight. She shall dance tonight. 

It will come out right. It shall come out right. 

The offender will apologize. The offender shall apologize. 


The pronouns in the preceding sentences represent persons 
spoken to, or persons and things spoken about. Neither J 
nor we is among them. 


49. What is the difference in meaning between these two 
sentences ? 

I shall drive the car. I will drive the car. 

Which is the stronger? Which indicates determination on 
the speaker’s part to drive the car? Which suggests that some 
opposition or objection has been raised against the speaker’s 
driving? Which is the answer to a usual question? 

When the subject of the verb is J or we the auxiliary shall 
is used to indicate future time with no thought of determina- 
tion. In nearly all cases in ordinary speech the proper helping 
verb to follow the proriouns J and we is shall. Only when 
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determination is meant, only when the speaker’s will power is 
being expressed, is will to be used after / or we. 

For all other subjects the uses of shall and will are reversed. 

In nearly all cases, therefore, after the subjects you, he, 
she, it, they, and nouns, the auxiliary will should be used, as 
it indicates future time merely. Only when an idea of deter- 
mination and force is to be expressed after you, he, she, tt, 
they, and nouns, is shall needed. 


50. Practice JI shall, We shail —Drill yourself in 
saying for future time / shall eat at six o'clock. We shall go 
to Europe next summer. When shall I meet you? What shall 
we do now? Think of other expressions in which J shall or 
shall I is properly used. 


51. You are not so likely to make mistakes in the other 
forms, those in which will should be used after you, they, he, 
she, it, and nouns. You naturally say: Jt will rain this after- 
noon. They will not win the pennant. Tom Harris will make 
his mark in the world. No person will claim a lost revolver. 
She will fail to win that suitor unless she changes her ways. 

The correct forms to indicate future time are: 


T shall we shall 
you will you will 
he will they will 
she will Bob will 
it will the cat will 


The correct forms to indicate determination and force are: 


IT will we will 

you shall you shall 

he shall they shall 

she shall all persons shall 
it shall voters shall 


A man was seen struggling in the water beside a wharf. 
The onlookers evidently wished to aid him. He cried out, 
“I will drown, nobody shall save me.” Should the persons on 
the wharf have given up their attempts at rescue? What did 


the man in the water actually say? Did he really mean what 
he said? 
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Suppose he had fallen in accidentally, how should he have 
phrased his appeal for help? 

Why do signs, directions, warnings, and similar sentences 
so frequently use shail? For what purpose? 


52. In a question, will is never correctly used with J or 
we. Shall I send it to you? Shall we have lunch at one 
o’clock? With other subjects, you, he, she, it, they, and nouns, 
use will or shall according to the one that is expected in the 
answer. 


Will you tell me what to do? I will. 

Shall you buy that automobile? I shall. 

Will the men help us? They will. 

Shall the boys be required to do this work. They shall. 


EXERCISE Xii 
Insert in the following spaces either shall or will. Let the meaning 
be your guide. 


1 not be home to dinner. 
235 I not eat cabbage; you know I don’t like the stuff. 
3. When we have the pleasure of seeing you again? 


4. That fellow has defeated me in golf a dozen times but I 
beat him before this summer is over! 


5. I’ve made up my mind that I not be forced into any 
hasty action before consulting my lawyer. 

6. Strawberries be cheap next season. 

7. Competition force the price of labor down. 


8. The strikers must stand together for their rallying cry is, “We 
fight to a finish.” 


9. We need our overcoats on the boat. 

Oe il be grateful to you if you donate a dollar for this 
charitable purpose. 

11. The dog surely be lost. 

IZ li you come for an interview next Saturday, I 
be in my office. 

13, You pardon me for the oversight, I hope. 

14. No other person’s affection compensate for the loss of 


one’s mother. 


53. Should and Would.—li you by drill and practice 
make yourself sure of the two words shall and will in speech, 
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you need have no fear of should and would. These two, 
should and would, correspond exactly to the use of shall and 
will. The expressions J should like and we should like are 


correct. 


Should is the past tense of shall. 

He asked me, “Shall I close the window?” 

He asked me if he should close the window. 

I shall be glad to do this for you. 

I should like to do what you ask. 

We should try to be more considerate of others. 


54. The auxiliary should expresses intention, possibility, 
after the pronouns J and we. 
This same meaning is expressed after the pronouns you, he, 


she, 


it, they, and nouns by the auxiliary would. 


It would do no good to pay him more money. 

They would reform if they could. 

Nothing would suit the mass of people better than to relieve 
them of taxes. 

Every automobile salesman would make you consent to ride in 
his car. 


55. When determination, obligation, or duty is to be 
expressed, the forms of should and would are reversed. To 
express determination and duty after J and we, the word 
would is used. To express those same ideas after you, he, she, 
it, they and nouns, the auxiliary should is needed. 


Yes, I would make him pay every cent of it! 

We would control the entire market, if we were allowed. 

They should be taught to obey the laws. 

Even a horse should know better than to collide with an inter- 
urban trolley. 


CORRECT USAGE 


The following expressions are correct: 


SAS Se SARIN) 


NO 


We should like to have you attend our anniversary sale, 
The baby awoke at six o’clock. 

The bell boy woke me at nine. 

I haven't any pencil with which to take notes. 

The culprit was hanged for the murder of his servant. 
The picture was hung too high on the wall. 

The sun rises earlier now than it did a few weeks ago. 
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8. You shall have a radio outfit for your birthday present. 

9. Will you please answer the telephone? 

10. Do you lie down every day after luncheon as the Spaniards do? 

ll. The old ship Jay in the mud for years before it was completely 
broken up. 

12. The old oak, blown down by the gale, has lain beside the road 
ever since. 

13. There will be no monkey-shines. 

14. There shall be no monkey-shines. 

15. That’s your last shot, isn’t it? 

16. How shall the message be sent? 

17. You might have helped her. At least, you could have tried. 

18. What shall be done with this dress? Wall you give it to that 
poor woman? 

19. The old man is trying to set out some bulbs, but he has to sit 
down to rest frequently. 

20. I have known the father for many years, but I do not know 
the mother. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


(PART 6) 


NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


NOUNS 


1. Plurals of Nouns.—Review what you learned about 
the plurals of nouns in Part 2. 

A few additional observations, illustrations, and exercises 
will be of value to you in making you familiar with certain 
facts not already presented, or in emphasizing those already 


discussed. 


2. <A few nouns have two plurals, each with a different 


meaning. 
SINGULAR 
brother 


cloth 
die 
fish 
genius 
horse 
index 
penny 


staff 


PLURAL 
brothers (relations) 
brethren (members of a society) 
cloths (pieces of cloth) 
clothes (garments) 
dice (game) 
dies (tools) 
fish (in general) 
fishes (individuals) 
geniuses (persons) 
genii (spirits) 
horses (separate animals) 
horse (military term; business use) 
indexes (lists at backs of books) 
indices (small figures in mathematical operations) 
pennies (separate coins in America) 
pence (English use) 
staffs (as in military organizations) 
staves (sticks) 
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3. Many words taken from a foreign language retain their 
foreign plurals. 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
alumnus alumni (masculine) datum data 
alumna alumnae (feminine) oasis oases 
analysis analyses parenthesis parentheses 
axis axes phenomenon phenomena 
basis bases synopsis synopses 
crisis crises vertebra vertebrae 


4. Certain foreign words have both a foreign plural and an 
English plural. Memorize those shown here and look up 
their meanings in some good dictionary. Also consult a 
dictionary for any others of which you may feel doubtful. 


SINGULAR FOREIGN PLURAL ENGLISH PLURAL 
appendix appendices appendixes 
bandit banditti bandits 

focus foci focuses 

formula formulae formulas 

fungus fungi funguses 
memorandum memoranda memorandums 
radius radii radiuses 

stamen stamina stamens 


5. Figures, letters of the alphabet, and symbols, when used 
merely as words, form their plural by adding an apostrophe 
(’) and s. 

Make the 4’s, 7’s, and 9’s legibly. 


You need to mind your p’s and g’s when you are with those critics. 
Do not use so many and’s. 


The +’s and —’s are not indicated plainly. 


CASES OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


6. Three Cases.—You have already worked with nouns 
used as subjects of verbs, as predicate nouns, as indicating 
possession of some thing, and as objects of transitive verbs. 
Nouns are described as being in one of three cases as they 
serve in sentences one of these uses. 


7. Nominative Case.—The noun or the pronoun which 
is the subject of a verb or which is a predicate noun or a 
predicate pronoun is in the nominative case. 
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The word nominative conveys its own meaning. A noun 
in the nominative case names the thing or person which per- 
forms the action expressed by the verb. Every subject is in 
the nominative case, whether it is the subject in an indepen- 
dent clause or the subject in a subordinate clause. 


The boy cried when the cinders got into his eyes. 
We reached Boston late that night in the midst of a terrible snowstorm. 


Of what verbs are the italicized words the subjects? What 
then is the case of these words? 


They have been friends for many years. 


Friends is a predicate noun and consequently is in the 
nominative case. 


8. Possessive Case.—The noun or the pronoun which 
shows possession is in the possessive case. This case is 
always easy to recognize in sentences, clauses, and even 
separate phrases. 

The woman’s clothes were ragged and dirty, but she seemed unaware 

of her appearance. 

We gladly accepted Frank’s invitation to spend the week-end at his 

home. 

This is your book but I wish to keep it for another week. 


9. Objective Case.—The noun or the pronoun which 
receives the action expressed by a transitive verb and per- 
formed by its subject is the object of the verb and in the 
objective case. This use is not new to you. There is also 
another circumstance in which a noun or a pronoun is in the 
objective case. You have learned that in a prepositional 
phrase the noun or pronoun directly dependent upon the 
preposition is the object of the preposition. This object is 
also in the objective case. 

Can you recognize these two uses of the objective case? 
(a) the objective case after a transitive verb; (b) the objective 
case after a preposition. 


The Elks gave a complete outfit of clothing to each child. 


Outfit—object of verh. Clothing and child—objects of 
prepositions. 
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America has not developed its railroad facilities as rapidly as it has 
developed its industries. 


Facilities and industries—objects of verbs. 


Many believe that the answer to a serious question of transportation 
lies in the motor vehzcle. 


Of what prepositions are the italicized nouns the objects’ 


EXERCISE I 


Indicate the case of every noun in the following sentences. Do it 
for as many pronouns also as you can with certainty. If some give 
you difficulty, don’t be disturbed, as explanations and exercises later will 
cover pronouns fully. 

Give it to me. 

It—object of verb; me—object of preposition. 


1. Beside the shed a tall rooster crowed lustily. 
2. Between the garage and the kitchen there stood a tall maple. 
3. All except you voted for the girl candidate. 
4. We shivered perceptibly as we noticed the old man’s shabby 
figure advancing toward us. 
5. For a moment it seemed as if the unwelcome guest had decided 
to leave us. 
6. The girls ran down the hill much more quickly than they had 
climbed it. 
7. Over the high hills a peculiar sound was carried. 
8. Mary tried to step on her brother’s toes. 
9. The new professor read through a long paragraph without pausing 
for a second, 
10. Quotations from many great authors were painted on the windows 
of the library. 
11. Notwithstanding the intense heat they walked to the top of the 
mountain. 
12. During the night a tall, gaunt figure might have been seen trail- 
ing her skirts over the ground. 
13. Throughout the voyage the peculiar little man read a tiny volume. 
14. In the great confusion of departing it was impossible to find her 
large dog. 
15. One of the men was an excellent speaker. 
16. Every one of the speakers was received with applause. 
17. Three of the speakers were members of the school board. 
18. One of the many gifts presented to Mary was a large automobile. 
19. Neither Mary nor John was present this morning. 
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20. Hither the judge or the law is at fault 

21. A boy who looks for opportunities is almost sure to find one. 

22. Margaret or Helen is capable of taking care of the plant. 

23. A set of tools was given to each student. 

24. Every member of the class was glad when the end of the term was 
reached. 

25. One of the boys was very happy as he had a gift for the teacher. 

26. All the pupils were convulsed with merriment when they saw the 
expression of horror on the teacher’s face as she looked at the long snake. 

27. One of the worst things was the painful quiet that followed when 
the horrified teacher rose from her seat. 

28. Every one of the girls was sorry for her. 


10. Form of the Possessive of Nouns.—In nouns 
only the possessive case is different in form from the others. 
The noun clerk is exactly the same in form whether it be in 
the nominative or the objective case. In the possessive 
case, however, it is changed by the addition of ’s. (Review 
the formation of the possessive, English Grammar, Part 2.) 

Nouns which indicate persons and animals are quite 
naturally used in the possessive case. Tom’s golf ball, 
Mary’s hat, the clerk’s pen and ink, the lion’s mane, the dog’s 
tail, the canary’s chirp, 


11. Avoid Certain Possessive Forms.—It sounds 
unnatural and awkward to put into the possessive form 
nouns representing inanimate objects. These expressions 
sound strange: the table’s leg, the chatr’s seat, the ink’s color, 
the tree’s leaves. Better are the forms with the preposition of: 
the leg of the table, the seat of the chair, the color of the ink, the 
leaves of the tree. 


12. When several words are needed to make the phrase 
representing the person, the apostrophe and s are added to the 
last word only. Thus we write, 


The King of England’s desire to make France and England closer friends 
has been successful. 

The Queen of Spain’s visit to Italy has been postponed. 

The bank president’s confidential secretary has gone on his vacation, 

This is my sister-in-law’s wedding dress. 
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Be sure you are accustomed to the correct sound, then follow 
the sound. Let your ear be your guide in writing such 


expressions. 


13. Possessive of Groups of Nouns.—When two 
names are used to indicate one firm, or a combined possession 
or joint ownership of a thing, the apostrophe and s are added 
to the last name only. The meaning requires this. 


Bird and Carroll’s shoe store 

Bryant and Stratton’s Commercial College 

Scruggs, Vandervoort, and Barney’s delivery trucks 
Jack and Mary’s father and mother 


14. If separate ownership is indicated, the possessive 
sign should be suffixed to each term. 


Mary and Jane’s father. This means one father of both 
Mary and Jane. 

Mary’s and Jane’s fathers. This means two fathers, one of 
each girl. 


Pershing’s and Haig’s armies 

Webster’s and Worcester’s dictionaries 

Newark’s and Boston’s public libraries 

The secretary and treasurer’s report (one man) 
The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports (two men) 
Longfellow’s and Browning’s volumes of poems 
Ladies’ and children’s shoes sold here 

We sell men’s and boys’ clothing. 


15. Base Forms Used Upon Sound.—Although abso- 
lutely correct in grammatical form, long phrases with the 
apostrophe and s after the last word sound awkward. So do 
those in which two signs of the possessive are used. The 
possessive form had better be replaced by the phrase including 
the preposition of. 

Their father’s brother’s house burned down. (Awkward.) 

The house of their father’s brother burned down. (Preferred.) 

Their uncle’s house burned down. (Does this sentence mean exactly 

the same thing as the preceding sentence?) 


She was one of the former president of the society’s first appointees. 
(Awkward,) 


She was one of the first appointees of the society’s former president. 
(Preferred.) 
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The prize belongs to Bob, the school’s leader’s younger brother. (Awk- 
ward.) , 

The prize belongs to Bob, the younger brother of the leader of the school. 
(Preferred.) 


16. Cases of All Nouns.—Every noun in correct 
sentences may be reasoned into one of these three cases— 
nominative, possessive, or objective case. When the case 
of-the single noun under consideration is not absolutely clear, 
it may be found to be in the same case as some other noun 
to which it is closely related. 

This is true of the predicate noun in such a sentence as 
The hero of the Marne ts General Joffre. General Joffre is 
clearly not in the possessive case, because it denotes no 
possession; it has no sign of the possessive case. It is just as 
certainly not in the objective case, since 7s is not a transitive 
verb, and only after a transitive verb can there be an objective 
case. But General Joffre is a predicate noun exactly equiva- 
lent to the subject of the sentence, the noun hero. As hero 
is in the nominative case, so General Joffre must be in the 
nominative case. 


17. Nouns in Apposition.—The most usual manner 
in which a noun is in the same case with another because it is 
equivalent to the other, is by apposition. 

Mr. Jones, the attorney, was the guest of honor at a luncheon. 

The noun attorney is in apposition with the noun Mr. Jones. 
It explains the noun Mr. Jones, by repeating this noun in 
another form. Now as Mr. Jones is in the nominative case 
as subject of the sentence the noun attorney must be in the 
nominative case. 


18. Such an explanatory noun is called an appositive. 
Any word or group of words added to a noun or a pronoun 
to explain its meaning and denoting the same person, place, 
or thing is said to be in apposition with the noun or 
pronoun. 

Mabel, the busy president of the class, promptly called the meeting to 


order. 
I, the oldest girl in the fatnily, always had to care for the other children. 
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Not far from our home is Pinehurst, a favorite resort of golfers and 
sportsmen. 

What word is explained by the noun resort? In what case 

is the other word? Why? What then is the case of the 


appositive resort? 


19. An appositive may be in apposition (explanation) 
with a noun or a pronoun in the objective case. 

Notice the appositive term in each of the following sentences. 
Decide with what objective noun or pronoun it is in apposition. 


The Rotarians entertained Dr. Russell Conwell, the noted lecturer. 
Have you heard his lecture, Acres of Diamonds? 

We read the book, a wonderful account of life in Labrador. 

Why did she not ask you, her friend, to help her? 


20. When a noun is in apposition with another noun in 
the possessive case, only the second noun, or the appositive 
term, has the possessive sign. Usually, however, this form 
should be avoided and a phrase used instead. 


This is Mr. Brown, my friend’s new house. 
This is the new house of my friend, Mr. Brown. 


21. In the sentences illustrating nouns in apposition, 
the appositive terms immediately follow the words with which 
they are in apposition. This is usually the relative position 
of these two elements for a noun in apposition is generally 
placed directly after the word with which it is in apposition. 


22. Punctuation of Appositive Terms.—You have 
no doubt realized that an appositive is a very helpful unit 
in our speech and writing; that it aids greatly in making 
clear the person or thing meant. Have you noticed the 
punctuation of the appositive terms? If not, turn to the 
illustrations given you and see how they are punctuated. 

Usually the connection between the appositive terms is not 
particularly close and the word or expression in apposition is 
set off by commas. When the connection between the noun 
or the pronoun and the appositive is extremely close, there are 
no commas used to mark it. The use of commas with apposi- 
tives requires careful thought. You can learn much about 
the use of commas in this and similar places by noticing the 
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punctuation marks in what youread. Besure that the books 
from which you draw conclusions have been printed recently, 
as practice in printing has changed materially in the last 
twenty years. Also be sure that they have been printed in 
this country, as there is considerable difference between these 
books and those printed abroad. 


EXERCISE If 


Mark all the nouns in apposition and explain their use.. Decide their 
cases. 


Woodrow Wilson, our former president, is a learned man. 
Very few persons can appreciate Bach, the composer. 
Did you hear Zimbalist, the great violinist, when he visited our city? 
Today I accidentally found a picture of Shakespeare, the dramatist. 
Mr. Smith, my uncle, becomes very impatient when I sing. 
The rock, Balanced Boulder, will probably fall the next time it rains. 
I asked Martha, our cook, to prepare a large lunch for us. 
8. Miss Jones, my modiste, told me I should buy another yard of 
material. 
9. They asked Mr. Green, the professor of modern languages, if he 
would be director of their dramatic club. 
10. Agnes, the youthful dancer, will appear in the next play. 
11. Napoleon, the idol of many men today, attempted to conquer all 
of Europe. 
12. Almost everyone thinks of him by the name Mark Twain. 
13. We heard Adonis, our parrot, call loudly to us as we left the house. 
14. We decided to ask Paul, the banker’s son, to visit us for a month. 
15. John himself did that work but his brother Frank received the 


credit for it. 


PSR AS Al ss pho) 


INDIRECT OBJECTS 


23. What is the object of the verb in this sentence? 

He presented a gold medal to Bill. 

The object is the noun medal. Presented what? Medal. 
Do you ever hear or see the same thing said in a slightly dif- 
ferent form? 

He presented Bill a gold medal. 

In the first sentence the noun Bill is the object of the 
preposition to. But in‘the second sentence there is no prepo- 
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sition. There seem to be two objects in this sentence. There 
are. The first object, the one upon which the action of the 
verb is exerted, the noun medal, is called the direct object. 
The other noun, Bill, is the indirect object of the verb. 


We sent them three baskets of fruit. 


We sent what? Baskets. Wesent to whom? Them. The 
noun baskets is the direct object, while the pronoun them is 
the indirect object. 

You have learned that the direct object of a verb always 
answers the question What? or Whom? after the verb and 
receives the action expressed by the verb. Notice that the 
indirect object answers the question To whom? or For whom? 
and represents the person indirectly affected by the action of 
the verb. 


EXERCISE Iii 


Mark the direct objects in the following sentences. Then mark the 
indirect objects. To test for the indirect objects rephrase the sentences 
in a different order to replace the indirect object with a prepositional phrase. 


They gave Arthur a pony. 

Mr. Wilcox secured Tom a good position. 

Herbert sent his sister a long description of the resort. 
The banker told the people several incidents of his life. 
They offered Mary a scholarship to a large university. 
The housewife refused the tramp admittance to her house. 
We donated them clothing, money, and food. 

When he threw his mother the ball she almost fell. 

If you mail Susan the letter tonight, it will reach her Thursday. 
The boy gave Mrs. Simpkins the package two hours later. 
She offered her husband no explanation. 


SACO CO OEIC? OU CCR 


bat et 


OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT 


24. There is another use of a noun in connection with the 
object of a sentence which should be understood. Recall 
that a predicate noun is a noun used in the predicate to repeat 
or modify the noun subject. The objective complement is 
somewhat like a predicate noun in use. The objective com- 
plement is a noun which occurs in the predicate of a sentence 
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to compiete the meaning of the verb and to modify the 
noun object or the pronoun object. The following illustra- 
tion will make this clear: 

The President made Grant a general. 


Omit the expression a general. 
The President made Grant. 


Evidently something is needed to complete the sense of 
the noun object Grant. It needs a complement. Look up 
this word complement in a dictionary. Notice its spelling. 

The noun general completes the predicate by modifying 
the noun object Grant. 

To analyze such a sentence find the object first, then 
find the noun which is closely related to both it and the 
predicate verb. The second noun will be the objective 
complement. 


EXERCISE IV 


Mark the objects in the following sentences. Then find the objective 
complements and explain their uses to yourself. 


1. He thought the prowler a thief. 
2. The team elected Smith captain. 
8. They named Saturday the opening day. 
4. When Smith knocked a home run the crowd called him the hero of 
the day. 
5. Lincoln made the slaves citizens. 
6. Shakespeare called one of his plays Hamlet. 
7. The conquerors called the captured city New York. 
8. Some persons consider work pleasure. 
9. The American society chose Martin leader. 
10. His friends call his eye the window to his mind. 
11. We call Washington the Father of our country. 
12. The Republicans elected Mr. Harding president. 
13. The proprietor appointed the chief clerk manager. 
14. The settlers called the place Plymouth after a city in England. 
15. The women at the tea called the absent guest a cat. 
15. She later called all of them worse names. 
16. Foreign sympathizers used every possible means to make a weak 
man ambassador. 
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CLAUSES USED AS NOUNS 


25. Remember that you have learned that whatever a 
noun may do in a sentence a clause used as a noun may do. 
These illustrations show this: 


A. Clause as subject of a verb. 


That you must work is a plain fact. 


B. Object of verb. 


A man should know that deceit will be discovered. 


C. Clause used as predicate noun after a copulative verb. 
His repeated failures are what keep him from showing some spirit. 


D. Appositive (to explain a noun). 
The report, that all trains are to cease running, is beyond belief. 


E. Object of a preposition. 


Keep your mind on what I am telling you. 


PRONOUNS 


26. Short But Important.—Next to the importance 
of verbs in speech and writing is the importance of pronouns. 
These rather short and unimportant looking words are the 
sources of as many mistakes in language as any other single 
part of speech, mainly because so many different forms of 
them must be used in different senses. Where a single noun 
may be used for six different purposes with very little change 
in form, six entirely different pronouns might be required to 
serve the same purposes. 

Pronouns are short but very important. 


You have already learned that a pronoun is a word used in 
place of a noun. 


27. Value of Pronouns.—Read aloud the sentences 
in the first column. Do they sound correct? Give reasons 
for your answer. Select the nouns in these sentences. Which 
nouns are used more than once? In the first sentence what 
word is used more than once? In the sentences in the 


Cor 
lor) 
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second column notice how this awkward repetition is 


avoided. 


His mother’s voice was stern when 
his mother called him. 

John was playing and John hated 
to stop. 

Mary Jones was silent when Mr. 
Blank spoke to Mary Jones. 

“John,”’ said his mother, ‘Mother 
wants Sister to go with John.” 

Mary studied domestic science 
because Mary was interested in 
domestic science. 

“Will Mr. Blank go to college, 
Mr. Blank?” asked Mary. 

Mr. Blank and John ought to be 
friends because Mr. Blank and 
John are interested in the same 
things. 

“John,” said his sister, ‘Mother 
wants John and me to play to- 
gether.” 

“Take the dog with you if you 
like the dog, ” said John. 


His mother’s voice was stern when 
she called him. 

John was playing and he hated 
to stop. 

Mary Jones was silent when Mr. 
Blank spoke to her. 

“John,”’ said his mother, “J want 
Sister to go with you.” 

Mary studied domestic science be- 
cause she was interested in it. 


“Will you go to college, Mr. Blank?” 
asked Mary. 

Mr. Blank and John ought to be 
friends because they are interested 
in the same things. 


“John,” said his sister, ‘‘Mother 
wants us to play together.”’ 


“Take the dog with you if you like 
him,” said John. 


28. Person of Pronouns.—When you studied about 
pronouns in English Grammar, Part 2, you learned that a 
person may be represented: (1) as speaking; (2) as spoken to; 


and (3) as spoken of. 


pronouns representing these different persons. 


You also memorized the personal 


These addi- 


tional facts should now be added: 
1. A pronoun representing the person speaking is a pro- 


noun of the first person. 


2. A pronoun representing the person spoken to is a 


pronoun of the second person. 


3. A pronoun representing the person or thing spoken of 
is a pronoun of the third person. 


29. You also learned from Art. 26 that pronouns change 
their form to serve different purposes, or that different forms 


of pronouns might be required. 


It is necessary that you 


keep in mind the relations of pronouns to words and that 
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you know what form of the pronoun to employ. Knowing the 
case forms will help you to determine which is the proper 
pronoun to use in any particular instance. Will you memo- 


rize these forms? 
First PERSON 


Case Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative I we 
Possessive my, mine our, ours 
Objective me, us 

SECOND PERSON 

Case Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative you you 
Possessive your, yours your, yours 
Objective you you 

THIRD PERSON 

Case Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative he, she, it they 
Possessive his, her, hers, its their, theirs 
Objective him, her, it them 


30. An old-fashioned form for the second person singular 
is found in the Bible, in poetry, and in the speech of the 
Quakers. Its forms are easily recognized. Thou, thy, thine, 
thee. : 

Notice that no possessive pronoun is spelled with an apostro- 
phe. This rule is absolute. It has no exception. 

Also notice that no personal pronoun is completed by the 
letter ~. You sometimes hear illiterate persons saying hern, 
hisn, yourn. Do not permit yourself to mispronounce the 
pronouns her, his, your, their, hers, yours, theirs. 


EXERCISE V 


Mark the person (first, second, third) of all the personal pronouns in 

these sentences: 

1. As the train sped along I noticed a fretful baby sitting on the lap 
of atired woman. — 

2. Evidently he was ill for he looked pale and worn. 

3. Butit was apparent that the mother, too, would become ill if some- 
one did not relieve her of the child for a while. 

4. I timidly asked her if she would allow me to play with the boy. 

5. She seemed too weary to protest or agree. 
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On 
for) 


6. So I placed him on my lap with his face toward the window. — 
7. For about twenty minutes he tried to catch some snowflakes as 
they fell on the window pane. 
8. Then he fell asleep in my arms. 
9. As I glanced at the mother I noticed that she, too, had relaxed. 
10. What if they did not awaken by the time I should reach my desti- 
nation? 
ll. I was relieved to see that the woman had only closed her eyes but 
was not asleep. 
12. When the conductor called my station I carefully handed the 
child to his mother. 
13. She said to me, ‘““You cannot imagine how much I really appreciate 
this.” 


31. Pronoun After a Copulative Verb.—You have 
learned that after a copulative verb the predicate noun or 
pronoun is in the nominative case. This determines the form 
of the pronoun to use. As the objective case of a personal 
pronoun is usually different from the nominative case, many 
errors are made in such sentences. 


Wrong: Itisme. Itisus. It was them. 
Correct: ItisI. Itis we. It was they. 


Over the telephone: ‘Is that you, Lawrence?” 
minis is J. 
“T wish to speak to Mr. Short.’’ 
SUiSis- ne 


The forms here given are correct, although there are 
other ways of saying the same things. In answer to the first 
question, Lawrence might have replied, ‘‘Yes.”” In reply to the 
second, the answer might have been, “This ts Mr. Short 


speaking.” 


EXERCISE VI 
Fill in the spaces with correct personal pronouns. Suppose you decide 

that you will fit in 1? Does it? What word shows that you will not fit in 
sentence 12 Test every pronoun by its correctness in use and meaning in 
the sentence. 

1. Was it who was there? 

2. Neither nor .. denied it. 

3. John thought it was who had made it. 
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4. Would you buy it if you were f 
5. I wonder if either or would like to go. 
6. It was really who came to the rescue. 
7. It is easy to see and will have to do it. 
8. Can it possibly be ? 
9. He thought it was who called his name. 

10. Of course it was who spoke to me. 

11. Neither James nor saw the point. 

12. I’m glad it was who corrected the mistake. 


EXERCISE VII 
Insert the proper objective form of pronouns after the verbs and the 

prepositions in these sentences: 

1. Margaret wants to walk between you and 

2. They gave a book to 

3. His mother wanted Frank and to go to the store. 

4. It was to be given to James and 
5. They waited for Helen and 
6 
Uf 
8 


Margaret wanted to divide the money between and 
Nothing should stand between : 
. Did you see Mary and at the dance? 
9. She talked to Jack and about the lawn party. 
10. It was hard for and to tell him the truth. 


11. They came to visit my mother and 
12. They brought books for my sister and 


13. The teacher asked Ruth and to sing. 
14. Everyone was there except 

15. She noticed and : 

16. Richard wanted Mary and to go with 


17. The secret rests between you and 
18. Give the flowers to Kathryn and 


19. Do you want to walk between and ? 
20. No one is home except : : 
21. Did you see and yesterday? 


22. She shouted to Mabel and 
23. The cottage was given to Louise and : 
24. Between you and there should be no secrets. 


32. The nominative case of a pronoun must be used after 
than when the completion of the sentence would show this 
pronoun to be the subject of a verb. 


Is she more graceful than I (am)? 


Can that new clerk figure interest more rapidly than I (can)? 
Is he as friendly as she (is)? 
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38. Do not think, however, that a nominative form must 
always be used after than. The form must be determined 
from the thought. 


Father pays you more than me. 


What does this sentence mean? 
Father pays you more than he pays me. 


The pronoun me is the object of pays, is it not? The objec- 
tive form is properly used. 


EXERCISE VIII 


Fill in the spaces with correct pronouns. Do not use you, as its nomi- 
native and objective case forms are the same. 


1. My sister is not so tall as 

Are they as agile as fi 

Is he as tall as ? 

Dick is taller than 

She is much smaller than : 
Cousin Tom likes sister better than 

The Pole plays better on the violin than 
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384. Pronouns Must Agree With Their Antecedents. 
In addition to the foregoing, there is a frequent cause of 
error in the use of personal pronouns in not always making 
them indicate the same number—singular or plural—as the 
nouns which they represent. . The noun represented by a 
pronoun is called its antecedent (the word which goes—cede— 
before—ante). If the antecedent is singular, of course the 
pronoun should be singular. Frequently we find in careless 
speaking and writing a singular antecedent followed by a plural 
pronoun. The meaning should help to keep this agreement 
clear in our minds. 

Every spectator must present their ticket at the door. 

How can one spectator (every is singular) present their 
ticket? The lack of agreement is further marked by the 
singular noun ticket, for we know that it is customary to have 
a ticket for every person, not one ticket for several. This 
sentence may be corrected in two ways: 

Every spectator must present his ticket at the door. 
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If you feel that the female spectators are not included in 
this, your common sense will tell you that they are. The 
direction worded in this manner is clear and correct: 

All spectators must present their tickets at the door. 


Decide what is the proper pronoun to use in each of the 
following sentences: 

Every father and mother wants their child to succeed. 

We want each boy to study their lesson carefully. 

Every child should be good to their mother. 

No one should shirk their duty. 

It is right for one to fight for their freedom. 

Each of the women wants their home to be inviting. 

Either James or Jack will let you use their knife. 


35. Lack of Agreement—Its Results.—Carelessness 
may also result in the ambiguous use of some pronoun— 
in using a pronoun so that it apparently relates to some word 
with which it has no real relation, or in using one with indefi- 
nite reference. This ambiguous or indefinite reference is illus- 
trated in the two sentences following: 


Last night I got several magazines and a dish of nuts and sat by the 
fire and ate them. 

Many promising amateur players succeed in getting a position with 
major teams, and then they never amount to anything. (Notice 
that position should be plural.) 


EXERCISE IX 
Fill the spaces with the pronoun which corresponds with the antecedent: 


1. Everyone wanted essay read. 

2. Ifa boy has a dollar should try to save it. 

3. If one of the girls started to run would hurt 

4. The teacher wanted everyone to have book open. 

5. Each man should do what can. 

6. If anyone has much should divide it. 

7. A person may try to be good but doesn’t always succeed. 
8. If you meet Mary’s cousin, tell to see me tonight. 

9. Everyone should be careful of verbs. 
10. If anyone had wanted to go would have said so. 
11. Each pedestrian should be careful when crosses the street. 
12. If anyone wants a book should see the librarian. 
13. Everyone will be lonesome if will not be thoughtful of others. 


14. Everyone sold as much as could. 
15. If you want a child to love you, you should be kind to 
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36. Compound Pronouns.—For a few uses the personal 
pronouns are made compound by the addition of self for the 
singular, and selves for the plural. 

Myself, ourselves, himself, herself, itself, themselves, yourself, your- 

selves. 

The forms hisself and theirselves, heard in some speech, are 
incorrect. These words are not parts of correct English. 

These illustrative sentences will make clear the uses of 
compound personal pronouns. 

A. In apposition, to emphasize. 

I myself will pay his debts. 

The ambassador spoke to the President himself. 

The ambassador himself spoke to the President. 

The clown himself had to laugh at the youngster’s imitation of him. 

B. Asreflexive pronouns. These are objects of verbs or 
prepositions and mean the same person as the subject of the 
verb. 


I wash myself. 

That child is old enough to bathe ztse/f. 

The despondent woman cast herself into the lake. 

Do you ever find yourself thinking out loud? 

They shot themselves when their money was spent. 

The girls dressed as tramps gave themselves away wnen a caterpillar 
dropped on the neck of one of them. 


37. Youshould, however, avoid using these compound pro- 
nouns where emphasis is not necessary. They are particularly 
objectionable in such expressions as, My sister and myself will 
help you. He sent the book to youand myself. Yourself and your 
friends are invited. Use the simple personal pronouns instead. 


88. Possessive Pronoun Before a Present Parti- 
ciple.—Recall that the pronoun before a present participle 
used as a noun must be in the possessive form. 

Don’t ever forget the importance of his being at the window just at that 

time. 

Notice that his arriving corresponded with her leaving. 

Why do you object to my believing that the two things are related? 

I distinctly noticed his signaling to her as she came up the steps. 

You must feel that the disappearance of the silver had some connection 

with their being in thé house. 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


39. When pronouns are used in asking questions they 
ate called interrogative pronouns. Three pronouns are used 
in this manner: which, what, and who. The first two, 
which and what, will give no trouble, as no errors can be 
made with them so long as their meanings are kept clear. 


40. Forms of who.—The third interrogative pronoun, 
who, gives a great deal of trouble to speakers because 
it is not used in all three cases without change. When the 
question requires the pronoun in the nominative case the 
form is plain—use who. 

Who went with you? 


Who spilled the ink? 
Who is going to be elected next president of this country? 


41. When the question requires the pronoun to show 
possession, use whose. 

Whose is this? 

Whose is the best plan? 

Whose is the child picked up on the beach? 


42. When the question requires the pronoun in the objec- 
tive case after a verb or a preposition, use whom. This is 
the use which especialiy produces errors in speech. Always 
keep both meaning and use in mind. Also remember that it is 
the use which makes a pronoun interrogative. 

To whom did you give the package? 

Whom did you speak to? (Whom is the object of fo.) 

Whom did you meet? (Whom is object of did meet.) 

Whom did you see down town? 

Among whom shall we distribute these old clothes? 

Whom did you buy that necktie for? 

For whom did you save the cake? 

From whom did you buy that? 

Whom did the court find guilty? 

Whom do you suppose I saw in the elevator? 


43. Uses of Interrogative Pronouns.—The pro- 
noun who refers to persons only; which to persons, animals, 
or things; what to animals or things only. 
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‘EXERCISE X 
Explain the use of each interrogative pronoun; 
Whom did you call this morning? 
Which is the prettiest basket of flowers? 
Who is that man? 
What are your plans for the summer? 
Who can translate this sentence? 
Whom does he want, I wonder? 
To whom did you give the book? 
Which is the machine that my father bought? 
Which do you prefer? 
Loudly she called ‘‘Who is there?” 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


44, When you studied clauses in complex sentences, you 
noticed that many of the clauses modifying nouns began with 
such words as these you have just seen used as interrogative 
pronouns. Such words as who, which, that, are pronouns 
connecting a subordinate clause with an independent clause, 
and at the same time representing an antecedent. 


Grant was a great soldier. 

Grant was elected president. 

If these two thoughts are put into a single complex sentence, 
one of the nouns Grant may be replaced by a pronoun. This 
pronoun not only represents the noun Grant, but connects the 
subordinate clause with the independent clause. 

Grant, who was a great soldier, was elected president. 

I bought the automobile. You demonstrated the automobile. 

I bought the automobile which you demonstrated. 

You lost a purse. Did you ever find it? 

Did you ever find the purse that you lost? 

I put the letter on your desk. In it was the new address of the firm. 

I put on your desk the letter 7 which was the new address of the firm. 


45. Arelative pronoun within the limits of its subordinate 
clause may be: 


Subject of a verb. Nominative case. 
Object of a verb. Objective case. 
Object of a preposition. Objective case. 


A possessive modifier. Possessive case. 
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General Pershing, who commanded the A. E. F., has conducted himself 
most modestly since the end of the war. 

The two dollar bill that I thought unlucky brought me unbelievable good 
fortune. 

No one in whom I place my trust seems to care what happens to me! 

The loud voice, whose owner did not notice its effect upon others, con- 
tinued to read the captions on the screen. 


46. Warning.—Do not confuse the relative pronoun 
that and the conjunction that. The relative pronoun always 
introduces a relative clause, has a use in this clause, and refers 
to an antecedent. The conjunction merely connects the 
clause with some other element. 

It was my book that he took. That—a relative pronoun 
referring to the noun book, and used as the object of the verb 
took. 

He told us that he would go. That—a conjunction joining 
the dependent clause with the independent clause. 


47. Other Words as Relative Pronouns.—The pro- 
noun what is frequently used as a relative pronoun, this word 
having its antecedent included in itself and being equivalent 
to that which. 

T could not hear what you were saying. This is merely a shorter way of 

saying, I could not hear that which you were saying. 

The word as may be a relative pronoun when used after 
such or same. 


Such information as I had I gave to you, means The information that I 
had I gave to you. 

Is this the same story as he told you? is equivalent to Is this the story 
that he told to you? 


Compound relative pronouns may be formed from who, 
which, what, whom, by adding ever or soever. 


whoever, whichever, whatever, whomever, whosoever, whatsoever, 
whomsoever. 

He will do whatever. you tell him to do. 

Whoever is ready may go with me. 

Choose whichever one you prefer. 


The word but is occasionally equivalent to who noi or 
that not and is used as a relative pronoun. 
There is no one here but would assist you. 
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48. Uses of Relative Clauses.—A relative clause is 
always used as a noun or an adjective. 


He told me what you said. (Noun clause.) 

The burglar whom the officer arrested willbe triedat the next term of court. 
(Adjective clause.) 

Buy the one that you like best. (Adjective clause.) 


EXERCISE XI 


Pick out the relative pronouns in these sentences. Explain their use. 
Be careful not to think that an adjective isa relative pronoun and do not 
confuse the conjunction that with the relative pronoun that. 


1. My eyes brightened when I saw my aunt who was standing on the 
platform with head erect. 
2. My heart glowed with pleasure as I felt my aged relative, whom 
I loved dearly, help me into the old-fashioned carriage. 
3. They asked me breathlessly if I still remembered which house was 
theirs. 
4. All the way I wondered which room they would let me have. 
5. I was elated when they told me that I was to have the same 
room as I had slept in during my previous visits. 
6. In the evening they told me several ghost stories which made my 
hair feel rather stiff. 
7. Then J heard a loud knock at the door which almost bounced me 
from my precarious perch on the high window-seat. 
8. I was quite relieved to see that it was only the hired man whom I 
had already met. 
9. Ihad heard many times that this man, who lacked education, would 
some day become a great inventor. 
10. I wondered if he would remember that it was my aunts who had 
given him his start. 
11. One of them asked him if the lake which was a mile south of the 
house would be frozen enough to permit skating. 
12. I listened intently to hear what he would say. 
13. I was so delighted to hear that the ice was already thick that I 
hugged my aunt too warmly for her comfort. 


49. Uses of Relative Pronouns.—The relative pro- 
noun that may be used of persons, animals, and things. It 
may not be used after a preposition. The relative pronoun 
who is used only of persons. In the objective case, its form 
is whom; in the possessive case, its form is whose. 
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While who and whom are used only of persons, whose is 
frequently used of things in place of the phrase of which. 
This is the automobile of which the tire was stolen, or This ts the 
automobile the tire of which was stolen, or This is the automobile 
whose tire was stolen. 

Which is not used of persons. Careless speakers frequently 
use it in this incorrect manner. 


50. Punctuating Subordinate Clauses.—In writing 
there is a difference in punctuating the two different kinds of 
relative clauses, the punctuation depending on the meaning. 

Frequently the relative clause is an explanatory one, merely 
repeating the idea of its antecedent. It may be omitted 
from the sentence without changing the meaning or destroy- 
ing the clearness. 

Washington, who was a prosperous country gentleman, was called to 

be the commander of the army. 

The relative clause here explains the antecedent Washington 
by repeating its meaning in other words. The clause may be 
omitted without destroying either the meaning or the clear- 
ness of the sentence. 

Washington was called to be the commander of the army. 

William Rockefeller’s wealth, which was great, has never occasioned so 

much comment as that of John D., who is his brother. 

Notice carefully that these explanatory clauses are set off 
by commas. This is the correct way to punctuate them. 

The President, who considers coal a public necessity, has directed the 

owners to operate the mines. 

Speech, which has been described as silver, seems to some beginners in 

public address more like quicksand. 

Many other clauses are so closely connected with their ante- 
cedents that they cannot be considered merely explanatory, ° 
nor can they be omitted from the sentence. Evidently these 
clauses are closer modifiers of their antecedents. The clauses 
should not be separated by commas from the antecedents of 
the pronouns. 

Have they returned the books which they borrowed? 


In this sentence the relative clause points out exactly 
which books are meant. It restricts the meaning to definite 
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books. Such a clause is called a restrictive clause. It is not 
set off by commas from the rest of the sentence. 


A thought which you have spoken is no longer only yours. 

Days that are wasted may be pleasant but they will be regretted. 

I mean the man whose name is Rayton. 

Did you ever visit a city which has been destroyed by an earthquake? 

He spent the dollar which had a hole in it. 

What is the name of that game which you learned in France? 

The failure in business that is due to dishonesty is difficult to bring to 
light. 

First papers are those documents given to a foreigner who declares his 
intention of becoming a citizen. 


D1. Relative Pronouns Omitted.—Quite frequently 
the relative pronoun which would introduce a relative clause 
is omitted. In order to understand all the word relationships 
in the sentence you should restore the relative pronoun. 


This is the man I meant. 

This is the man whom I meant. 

Did you find the house you were looking for? 

Did you find the house which you were looking for? 
Did you find the house for which you were looking? 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


52. A few pronouns are called demonstrative pronouns 
because they point out definite objects and persons. These 
demonstrative pronouns are this, that, these, those. Their 
meanings seem to be perfectly clear. 

This and these refer to persons and objects which are near 
the speaker. 

That and those refer to persons and objects which are at 
some distance from the speaker. 

In number the singular demonstrative pronouns are this 
and that. Each of these two should be used to denote only a 
single person or thing. The plural demonstrative pronouns 
are these and those, which should be used for plural nouns only. 

This is the book he sent me. 

These are not the groceries we ordered. 

53. Usually these demonstrative pronouns stand for 
nouns; but as an infinitive, a participle, a phrase, or a clause 
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may be used as a noun (as you recall), any one of these demon- 
strative pronouns may be used in a sentence to represent more 
than a single word. 

That and those are sometimes used in the sense of the one, 
the ones, to prevent the repetition of some noun. 


These shoes have not worn so well as those you bought. 

The flour in this small bin is better than that in the larger bin. 

To strike for higher wages or not to strike, that is the question. 

Scraping, toiling, spending, these are the troubles of life. 

Eat, drink, and be merry; those are the principles of persons who call 
themselves good livers. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


54. The name of indefinite pronouns indicates plainly 
their meaning and use. They are indefinite in the sense that 
they do not clearly indicate the person or thing for which they 
stand. The nouns they represent may be supplied, but the 
hearer’s understanding need not think of the noun in order to 
grasp the thought of the sentence in which the indefinite pro- 
noun is used. You will recognize them as indefinite as soon 
as you see them. 

One, other, none, any, some, each, either, neither, many, few, several, 

enough, some one, anyone, no one, every one, both, all. 

Of these one and other have plurals, ones and others. They 
also have possessive forms, one’s, ones’, other’s, others’. 


All laughed at him as he started angrily for the door. 

Only a few are in good condition. You need send none of them. 

Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. 

I prefer the others. Which do you prefer? 


55. Notice that when these words are immediately 
followed by some noun which they modify, they are adjectives, 
not pronouns. 

Send me a few pears but do not send any grapes. (Few, any— 

adjectives. ) 


Some boys ran into the house and told us of the accident. (Some— 
adjective.) 
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EXERCISE XII 


Explain the meaning, kind, and use of every pronoun in the following 
sentences: 


1. One should try to make one’s work interesting. 
While one sang, the other danced. 
None were left on the floor. 
Any will make the youngster sick. 
Some were too timid to do more than wet their ankles. 
Each had the same chance to win a hundred dollars. 
Either would have satisfied the demand at that time; now neither 
will interest the owners. 
8. Neither could control Ireland for Jong. 
9. Many are called, but few are chosen, 
10. Several were left on the wharf when the steamer sailed. 
11. Enough will be raised to defray expenses. 
12. Some one is always taking the joy out of life. 
13. Could any one dress louder than that girl? 
14. No one would believe that her parents are charming, well-bred 
persons. 
15. Every one on the street is turning around to look at her after she 
has passed 
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56. Correct Use of Pronouns.—As you doubtless 
realize by this time, the pronoun is one of the most convenient 
of all words. It is also a part of speech that is commonly 
misused or used improperly. Would you like to know some 
points to watch so that you may use pronouns correctly? 
We shall here call your attention to a few. 

1. Avoid the vague, indefinite use of they. 

Vague: They had a wreck on the railroad last evening. 

Definite: There was a wreck on the railroad last evening. 

Or, Last evening a wreck occurred on the railroad. 

Vague: They have had an exposition at the Armory. (How would 

you express this definitely?) 


2. Courtesy demands that in using the personal pronouns, 


you, he, and she, the pronoun representing the person addressed, 
or you, occur first; and that representing the speaker occur last. 


Wrong order: 


I and she went there last evening. 
Mr. James and you ought to help her. 
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Correct order: 

She and I went there last evening. 

You and Mr. James ought to help her. 

The boys said that both you and I are invited. 

All three of us, you, he, and I, offered them money. 


3. A pronoun should always agree with its antecedent in 
number. 

Wrong: Whenever one of the boys plays, I always commend them. 

Correct: Whenever one of the boys plays, I always commend him. 

4. Do not use a pronoun with apparent reference to some 
antecedent that has not been expressed. 

Wrong: We had to use three buckets of water to put it out. 

Correct: We had to use three buckets of water to put out the fire. 

5. Good usage restricts the use of either and netther to two 
objects. 

Not good: There are three vacant houses in this block. Either will suit 

us. 


Proper: There are three vacant houses in this block. Amy one of them 
will suit us. 


6. Do not use a plural pronoun referring to a singular noun 
preceding. Make the pronoun singular or repeat the noun in 
its plural form. 


Wrong: All owners like this car. They always give fine service, 
Correct: All owners like this car. It always gives fine service. 


CORRECT USAGE 


The following are correct 


1, Every boy must be careful to do his work. 

2. Acertain percentage of these rags is taken to be mixed. 

3. Hesaw that it was the beautiful girl who had been in the room before 
he entered. 

4. During the war every woman did her duty. 

5. Every one tried to help his neighbor. 

6. It was I who called you. 

7. It was they who camped on the seashore all last summer. 

8. The Irish envoy to Argentine has gone home, probably to find out 
whom he is working for. 

9. Anybody who didn’t believe in witchcraft was crazy, just like you 
and me. 

10. A dog is a good companion in a house, isn’t it? 
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To whom shall I telephone? 

Between you and me, the whole story is a clever bit of fiction. 
The electric power corporation owns several rights of way. 

In that firm there are six Joneses; yet the sign on the building is 


still Martin, Smith, and Brown’s Condensed Milk. 


15. 
16. 
iMefe 
18. 
I) 
20. 
ai. 


His whereabouts is unknown to the sheriff of this court. 

There ave many careless errors in ordinary speech. 

He doesn’t look so well today. 

He divided the cake between him and me. 

He thought that my cousin was J. 

To whom shall I deliver this package of books? 

You, mother, and I can go this evening. Father will not leave 


until tomorrow morning. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


We saw five cars in the garage, but none was ours. 

Send the blue suit and the brown one. Ezther should please her. 
Jack and I sent the flowers to you and your mother. 

“It was he who told me,’’ she replied. 
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(PART 7) 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


ADJECTIVES 


1. Kinds of Adjectives.—Adjectives, as you have 
learned, are words which modify nouns and pronouns. 

They are divided into two main classes—descriptive and 
limiting. The italicized adjectives in the sentences that follow 
are descriptive. ‘They describe, do they not? This is why they 
are called descriptive adjectives. 


The green car was wrecked. 

The attentive listener turned out to be a deaf man. 
The girl was quick-tempered. 

We saw the Russian dancers. 

The descriptive adjective in the third sentence is a predicate 
adjective. In the fourth sentence occurs the word Russian 
—a proper adjective. It is called a proper adjective because it 
is formed from a proper noun. Notice that it is spelled with 


a capital letter. 


2. Many descriptive adjectives are formed from nouns. 


flo 
A few of such adjectives are here given: 

Nouns ADJECTIVES Nouns ADJECTIVES 
Rome Roman fire flery 
America American gloom gloomy 
gold golden mystery mysterious 
hunger hungry Arab Arabic 
anger angry history historical 
muscle muscular beauty beautiful 


Which of these are proper adjectives? Why? 
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EXERCISE I 


Write after these adjectives the nouns to which they correspond 
in meaning: 


wooden brutal murderous changeable 
bestial homely bluish ripply 
patriotic suburban flickering darkening 
silly fatherless chatty humorous 
thankful godlike cylindrical laughable 
warlike Canadian Swiss daily 
circular choral profiteering Norwegian 
icy Swedish marriageable foolish 


3. Comparison of Adjectives.—You recall how adjec- 
tives are compared. If you have forgotten, review the lesson. 


poor poorer poorest 
amazing more amazing most amazing 
good better best 


Can all adjectives be compared ? 


EXERCISE It 


Compare all the following adjectives which may be compared: 


perfect infinite thousandth admirable 
bad chatty comic faithful 
principal much inside little 

icy straight laughable ridiculous 
clumsy pliant active resolute 
angry many manly holy 

cute bow-legged crooked just 

Italian attractive pretty beautiful 
absent participating political international 
bookish tight tongue-tied stuttering 


Notice that adjectives ending in y change it to an i when 
the comparative er or the superlative est is added. 


4. Use of Comparative and Superlative Adjec- 
tives.—When two things or persons only are being con- 
_ sidered, the adjective should be in the comparative degree. 
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He suggested two plans. I don’t know which is the better. 

Of the twins the girl is the more attractive. 

Of that couple the~woman is the more graceful dancer. 

You may either stay at home or go to the mountains. Which 
plan do you consider the more attractive? 

The box is full of chocolates and bon-bons; the former are the 
sweeter. 


5. When more than two persons or things are considered, 
the superlative form should be used. 
Of all the children, Bill is the strongest. 
That was the worst night I’ve ever spent at sea. 


The conceited little miss is really the most beautiful child in the 
room. We shall have to admit that. 


6. In using the comparative and the superlative forms of 
adjectives you must be careful to say exactly what you mean. 


New York is larger than any city in this country. 


Why is this statement incorrect? As a matter of fact New 
York is not larger than any city, because it is not larger than 
itself. Let us word the sentence to express the exact fact. 


New York is larger than any other city in this country. 


In constructing a sentence with a comparative adjective in 
it, the rule is to separate the thing or person being compared 
from all the other members of the same class. In order to 
compare two things there must be two separate items—the 
thing being considered and all others with which the comparison 
is being made. 

When the superlative form of an adjective is used, the person 
or thing being compared should be included with the general 
class with which the comparison is made. 

She is the brightest of all the daughters. 


The president is the shrewdest of all the firm. 
He is the most powerful officer in the state. 


7. Sometimes in speech and in writing occur such sentences 
as the following, in which because of the superlative adjective, 
the construction is faulty: 


He is the largest eater of all the other boarders. 
That picture is the finest of all the other paintings in the gallery. 
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You can see the wrong statement in these. The introduction 
of the word other makes two separate items. ‘This is correct 
for the comparative adjective as has just been explained, but 
here the largest eater cannot be among the other boarders, he 
must be among the boarders. So the picture cannot be among 
the other paintings in the gallery, it must be the finest of the 
paintings. Rephrase the two sentences correctly. 


8. Some Adjectives Cannot Be Compared.—Many 
adjectives because of their meaning cannot be compared. This 
is plainly the case with such adjectives as 


weekly daily complete supreme infinite 
perfect universal triangular divine unique 


In spite of the meaning of these words, there are some per- 
sons who use comparative and superlative forms. Think 
of the meaning of perfect. Can anything be more perfect or 
most perfect? What is really meant is that a thing may be 
more nearly perfect than another. This form is correct. Of 
several objects one may be most nearly perfect, a phrase which 
may be used. But only one is perfect. Perfection admits o7 
no degrees of comparison. 

The same reasoning applies to complete, supreme, infinite, 
universal, divine, unique. 


9. Duplicate Forms of Adjectives.—Some adjectives 
have two forms in the comparative or the superlative degree 
with slightly different meanings. 


late later (in time) latest (in time or series) 
latter (in place) last (none follow) 
near nearer nearest 
next 
far farther (in distance) farthest (distance) 
further (in thought) furthest (thought) 
fore former foremost (position) 


first (rank) 


The novels of this writer are getting poorer and poorer. This 
is his latest book; I hope it’s his last one. 


The last offer of the employer was refused. The employes 
expected a later one, but he made none. 
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The court decided in that manner in 1900. A later decision 
reversed that opinion. , 


In the room were “Johnson and Moore. The latter flushed 
guiltily at being found with the politician. 


Such a star lies beyond the farthest stretch of human thought. 
You will have no further use for that bathing suit. 


The town is nearer than I thought. It is just beyond the next 
turn. 


We did not walk far this noon, but we expect to go farther 
tomorrow. 


10. Misuse of Superlatives.—Many speakers in the 
desire to make their expressions emphatic use too many super- 
latives. They speak of acquaintances as dearest friends; their 
meals are the most delicious; their pains are the most excru- 
ciating. The usual effect of such attempts is to weaken what 
might otherwise be good expressions. 


11. Repeating Meaning.—Similar to this misuse of 
superlatives is the combining of several in the attempt to make 
the expression stronger. This often results in merely repeat- 
ing the same idea in another adjective. 


The room was roomy and capacious. 

She is an impudent and saucy child! 

A big, large, huge, montrous mastiff came tearing down the walk. 
It ended in a wet, damp, rainy evening. 

Give me just a little, tiny, morsel of sugar. 


How would you express these sentences ? 


12. Order of Adjectives.—It is correct to use several 
adjectives with a single noun when each adjective adds some- 
thing to the meaning intended. The best arrangement is to 
place the adjectives most closely connected with the noun 
nearest to this noun. When you speak the sentence aloud 
your ear will probably determine for you the proper order. 
Does this order sound correct? 


A boisterous, loud, large mob gathered at the station. 


Write this sentence with the adjectives in correct order. 
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EXERCISE II 


Tf the adjectives should be changed in order, indicate the change. 

i. An old energetic man applied for the position. 

2. The blue beautiful sky faded into gray. 

3. A young pretty girl tried to be my secretary. 

4. Our new frame large yellow house in the country has just been 
finished. : 

5. The Christian Young Men’s Association has a swimming large 
white pool in its stone beautiful building. 


13. Emphasis Upon Adjectives.—Emphasis may be 
thrown upon the adjectives with a noun by placing them out 
of their usual order. This is a device well-known to advertise- 
ment writers. 


This kind of decoration is a prime element in the house 
beautiful. 

The returned soldier—erect, self-possessed, perfectly groomed— 
made every girl’s heart beat more rapidly. 

The little brat—spoiled, wriggling, wailing—should have been 
doubled over and spanked. 

If all men do their plain duty there will be realized in this 
country a life—independent, free, and noble. 


14. Nouns Used as Adjectives.—In English a great 
mnrany nouns may be used as adjectives without undergoing any 
change of form. In classifying them, simply call them descrip- 
tive adjectives. 

His coal business is growing rapidly. 
This gold piece was given to me by my aunt. 


EXERCISE IV 


Pick out all the adjectives in these sentences. Notice which are 
generaily used as nouns. 

1. In New England the cod industry is a large one. 

2. Many fish, beautiful because of their silver color, are caught 
in these waters. : 

3. A fish fry is a great jollification. 

4, While most persons like fresh fish, whole districts live on salt fish. 


5. From the inhabitants of the sea we obtain such strange things 
as whalebone and cod liver oil. 
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6. Great quantities of oysters, fresh from the waters of the gulf, 
were sent to the fish markets. 

7. Be careful of trymg to land at the ocean side of the pier. 

8. A land breeze always brings mosquitoes. 

9. No trolley car conductor can afford to be rude. 

10. Locomotive engineers have tense work. 

11. The silver fork dropped through the plank flooring of the old 
log cabin. 

12. The: railway engine struck the speeding automobile as it tried 
to cross the tracks. 


15. Adjectives of Measurement.—Adjectives denot- 
ing size, length, and other kinds of measurement are usually 
made by combining an adjective with a noun of measure. Such 
adjectives are compound adjectives. 


You'll need a ten-foot pole to reach that cat. 


In this sentence the form is the correct one. Many persons 
are likely to make this form of adjective incorrect by using the 
noun part in the plural. The word ten is a plural, therefore 
they wrongly think that foot should be changed to the plural. 
The singular is correct. 


This is a forty-acre farm. Give me a two-dollar bill. 


Do not confuse this adjective use with the correct plural 
nouns in such sentences as, He can jump six feet. The price 
is two dollars. That boy is already six feet tall. The farm 
contains forty acres. 


EXERCISE V 


Explain the form and use of the adjectives of measurement in 
these sentences : 


1. She’s so high and mighty no one can reach her with a twenty-foot 
pole. 

2. This trapper of the Canadian Northwest is a six-foot giant. 

3. The twelve-inch beam across the ceiling is sagging in the middle. 

4, A man who can accomplish a twenty-foot jump must feel that 
he is flying. 

5. Give me a ten-cent plate of ice cream. 

6. Where can you equal this in a five-thousand dollar home? 

7. Buy five two-cent stamps at the drug store. 
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8. Can you support your family on a five-acre farm? 
9, The Reds will easily win the four-mile relay race. 
10. Why is there any superstition connected with a two-dollar bill? 


LIMITING ADJECTIVES 


16. Nouns are modified by adjectives which do not 
describe, but limit. These adjectives are called limiting adjec- 
tives. 

Many votes are not counted. 
Six fish got away. 
That sweater is too large for you. 

These adjectives do not describe. Sia does not tell anything 
about the fish except their number. So the adjective many 
indicates number, quantity. The last adjective, that, points out 
a certain sweater as distinct from all others. In meaning it 
is quite different from the adjective /arge in the same sentence. 

A limiting adjective is an adjective which shows how many, 
how much, or which one is meant. A limiting adjective restricts 
the meaning of the noun as to quantity or number. 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 

17. Review what you have learned of demonstrative 
pronouns. The words this, that, these, and those may 
also be used as demonstrative adjectives, this and that being 
the singular forms; these and those, the plural. The meanings 
are exactly the same as those of the corresponding demonstra- 
tive pronouns. This and these indicate persons or objects near 
the speaker. That and those indicate persons or objects at a 
relatively greater distance from the speaker. 

Notice that when one of these words takes the place of a 
noun, it is a pronoun; when it is immediately followed by 
some noun or pronoun which it modifies, it is an adjective. 


This is mine. “(Pronoun). 

This book belongs to me. (Adjective.) 

These books are dusty, those volumes are clean. 

This purchaser will take his package, that one asks to have 
hers delivered. 

This silk is better for your complexion than that satin. 
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Habit is so strange a thing that I always walk on this side of 
the street, yet that side has the attractive shop windows. 
That amount of powder will put you to sleep. 


18. Errors to Avoid.—Never use the word here immedi- 
ately after this or these, or there immediately after that or 
those. Such expressions as this here boy and that there girl 
are gross vulgarisms. 

Do not use the pronoun them instead of the demonstrative 
adjectives these and those, as Give me them books. Them 
should be used alone, not followed by a noun, as Give them 
to me 


INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES 


19. Indefinite adjectives correspond in meaning to indefi- 
nite pronouns, but in use, they must occur with nouns which 
they modify. The following sentences illustrate them: 


Few spectators realize the quickness of the player’s decision. 

All men may be born equal, but differences appear at once. 

Each child has a chance to develop. 

Either form of reply is correct, but neither sentence is neatly 
written. 

Many foreigners have no idea of what American life is like. 

Most money in oil stocks is lost. 

Much trouble results from their settling here in unsuitable 
surroundings. 

Several companies fail every month, 

Such financial juggling should be controlled. 


EXERCISE VI 


Select the limiting adjectives in these sentences and decide whether 
each one is a demonstrative adjective or an indefinite adjective: 


1. Several men were in the crowd but none realized what was 
happening. 

2. Some boys went into this orchard and stole many peaches. 

3. These soliders fought in the Argonne Forest. 

4. By this time he was hopping around the garden and finding 
many bugs and worms. 

5. Both boys had been thoughtless, although neither one had intended 
to be unkind. ee 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 


20. Adjectives indicating numerical quantities or order 
are called numeral adjectives. 

The two classes of numeral adjectives are illustrated by 
ten and tenth. The first, ten, indicates how many, as ten eggs, 
ten days. The second numeral adjective, tenth, indicates order, 
as The tenth month should be called December. The tenth 
attempt proved successful. 

Adjectives which show order or rank are called ordinal 
adjectives: fifth, third. 

Adjectives which show number are called cardinal adjectives: 
five, three. 


21. Spelling of Numbers.—Be careful of the spelling 
of numeral adjectives. No hyphen occurs in the first twenty: 
thirteen, nineteen. But in the written words from twenty-one 
to twenty-nine, thirty-one to thirty-nine, and all others corre- 
sponding, up to ninety-nine, hyphens are used. There are no 
hyphens between the cardinal adjective and the nouns hundred, 
thousand, million, billion; as five hundred; ten thousand. 
Notice how 44 is spelled: forty-four. 


EXERCISE VII 
Write out in words these expressions: 
1. The 29th day of the 2nd month comes only every 4 years. 
2. If a year ending in 2 zeros may be divided by 400, it is a leap 
year; otherwise not. 
3. Washington lived from 1732 until 1799. 


22. Less and Fewer.—You are not likely to make many 
mistakes in your use of limiting adjectives, but there are two 
words you should be careful not to confuse. Tese are less 
and fewer. Some-persons use less where fewer is the correct 
term. If you will remember that Jess refers to quantity, 
whereas fewer refers to number, you should have no difficulty 
with these words. 


If laws were enforced there would be less criminals. 
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The meaning here demands not less (which means smaller 
in amount, smaller in size) but fewer in number. 


If laws were enforced there would be fewer criminals. 


EXERCISE VII 
Explain the meaning of these sentences. If incorrect, change them: 


1. I have less money, and fewer dollars. 

2. I have fewer bank-notes, but more money than I had. 

3. As there is less work to do this week, the contractor needs 
fewer workers. 

4. The winner becomes the logical foe for Jack Dempsey in the 
next world’s championship contest. 

5. These kind of fish are hard to catch with a line. 

6. Those sort of people never know when to quit. 


ARTICLES 


23. Two Kinds of Articles.—The three articles are a, 
an, and the. Of these a and an are simply two different forms 
of the same word, so that we may say that our language has 
two articles, different in meaning. The article the is called 
the definite article. It points out a single individual or object 
as distinct from every other individual or object. 


the courthouse the automobile the coin 
the airplane the office the plant 
the mobs the workers the horses 
the hornets the carnations the sheets 


24. Pronunciation of The.—lIn speech the article the 
has two different pronunciations. Before a vowel it should be 
pronounced exactly like the pronoun thee, to rime with see. 


the entry the elderly woman 
the early bird the amazingly rapid growth 
the only son the easily recognized counterfeit 


Notice that the article may be separated from the noun it 
modifies by an adjective, or by an adjective which is itself 
modified by an adverb, but if the word immediately following 
the article the begins with a vowel sound in pronunciation, the 
is pronounced to rime with see. 
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25. The vowel sounds at the beginning of words which 
require the sound of long e in the are THOSCROl a sar ee raOn Ey? = 
Sometimes words beginning with an h in spelling are pro- 
nounced as beginning with a vowel. Then the must be 
pronounced as thee. Some words written as beginning with u 
are pronounced as beginning with the sound of y, in which 
case the is not pronounced with a long e sound. The United 
States. United is pronounced as beginning with a y sound, 
which is here not a vowel sound. So one begins with the sound 
of w (won), not a vowel sound, and a the preceding it should 
not be pronounced with the long e sound. The one I love. 


26. All sounds not vowel sounds are called consonant 
sounds. When the article the precedes a consonant sound, it 
is pronounced as though written thu, in which the u is sounded 
like the win but. So before United States and one, the article 
the is sounded like thu. The United States; the one thing I 
like best; the child; the men; the long interesting story. 


27. Differences in Use of 4 and An.—A similar dis- 
tinction is made in the use of the articles a and an. These 
articles are called indefinite articles because they do not point 
out any specific person or thing. ‘They refer to any person or 
object of a large class. 


a fool a book a caramel a paper a tramp 
a letter a mark a box a hero a home-run 


Compare the indefiniteness of these with the definiteness of 
these expressions. 


the fool the book the caramel the paper the tramp 
the letter the mark the box the hero the home-run 


Before words beginning with consonant sounds a is used. 
Glance at the list just given. 


28. Try to say: a earring, a elephant, a early departure, 
a old man, a apple, a apology, a outlaw. How do these expres- 
sions sound? No repeat these phrases with the indefinite 


article an in every one. How do they sound now? Much 
better, do they not? 
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Before words beginning with a vowel sound use the indefi- 
nite article an. 


7 


an apple an airplane 

an event an honor 

an old woman an easy mark 

an attractively trimmed hat an intentionally slow waiter 
an hour an item 

an early riser an impudent fellow 


29. As one 1s now pronounced, the attempt to be old-fash- 
ioned in print by using the phrase such an one is wrong. ‘The 
only correct form in modern speech and writing is such a one. 

Can you say an usual event? Should it not be a usual event? 
Yet is the word wsual spelled with a vowel? But note care- 
fully that while it begins with a vowel in spelling, it begins 
with a consonant sound in speech. Yet you must say, an 
unusually fine day, for the word unusually begins with a vowel 
sound in pronunciation as well as in writing and print. 


30. Words beginning with an h have frequently given 
trouble to speakers. The reason is that several years ago in a 
large group of such words the letter 4 was not pronounced. 
At the present time this letter is usually sounded, so that such 
words no longer begin with a vowel sound, but with a con- 
sonant h sound. 


Have you seen in books such expressions as an humble 
heart? Today this should be printed and spoken as a humble 
heart. The following are correct in present-day speech and 


print: 
a hundred-fold a hermit a historian 
a heroic deed a humorist a historic event 
a habitual gambler a homely person a horrible picture 


31. There are, however, still some words in which the 
initial h is not sounded. With these you should use an, not a. 
Pronounce aloud each of the following: 

an heir to the throne an honest penny 


an heiress an heirloom in the family 
an honorary memler an honor to the race 
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Whenever you are in doubt whether the / is sounded or 
silent, consult a good dictionary. 


32. ‘The definite article the is used with both the singular 
and plural numbers. 


the soldier—the soldiers the city—the cities 
the man—the men the child—the children 


33. ‘The indefinite articles a@ and an in reality mean the 
same as the adjective one. 


a hundred dollars a single copy 
Out of the crowd a boy darted to save the child. 


34. Before collective nouns the indefinite articles a@ and an 
may be used because the collective noun is thought of as a 
single unit. 


A jury contains twelve men. 
A regiment of soldiers passed the corner. 


35. In similar manner the indefinite articles a and an are 
used before adjectives indicating numbers and quantities. The 
meaning behind the use of the singular articles is that the 
adjectives are like the collective nouns just illustrated. 


a few gray hairs a great many failures 


36. The singular expression is a person. What is the plu- 
ral? Certainly the persons is not the corresponding form, for a 
person points out no particular individual ; therefore its plural 
should not point out definitely. In quite a different sense, the 
persons means a certain collection of individuals ‘marked off 
from all other individuals by being called the persons. The 
plural of a person is persons. Notice that there is no plural 
form of the indefinite articles @ and an. The definite article 
the is used with both the singular and the plural. 


37. The indefinite meaning of the article a may be con- 
veyed to a noun which in usual senses is quite specific. For 
instance, Napoleon is the name of a particular person. Yet 
if you say, He is a Napoleon, you have changed the definite 
meaning of the noun Napoleon. Preceded by the indefinite 
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article it means any one of a class of men having the charac- 
teristics Napoleon had.. You are familiar with such expres- 
sions in speech and ‘writing. 


EXXERCISE Ix 


Explain the use and meaning of every article in the following 
sentences. Decide also what is the correct pronunciation of the article 
the, each time it is used. 


1. A man stood on the bridge seemingly undecided whether to 
jump into the river or not. 
A monument was erected on a low hill. 
One department store held a sale. 
A cook applied for the position of nursemaid. 
The woman with the spectacles is a member of the legislature. 
I want the book with the leather binding. 
We used an apple in place of a ball. 
An heir appeared on the scene at the last minute. 
It was a tall, impressive building denoting that it was a uni- 
versity or school. 

10. An honorary degree was conferred on the unimpressive little 
man. 

11. The school was donated by the late Andrew Carnegie. 

12. It took an hour to complete the task. 

13. The teacher emphasized the necessity of our coming to school 
on time every morning. 

14. His father purchased a radio outfit for him. 

15, The man who is persistent has a greater chance to succeed. 
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38. Repeating and Omitting the Article.—Con- 
fusion frequently arises in meaning when two nouns or adjec- 
tives are preceded by an article. Does the phrase a white 
and yellow flag mean one flag or two? Of course the verb 
may indicate. But which verb should follow this subject, was 
hoisted or were hoisted? What does a white and a yellow flag 
mean? The same thing? How many flags? 

A white and yellow flag was hoisted. (One flag.) 

A white and a yellow flag were hoisted. (Two flags.) 
White and yellow flags were hoisted. (How many?) 
The white and yellow flag was hoisted. (One flag.) 


The white and the yellow flags were hoisted. (Some were 
white and some weré yellow.) 
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39. From these examples you see that articles in their uses 
have a great deal to do with the meaning of sentences and 
that you need to understand when to use them and when to 
omit them if you would make your sentences clear. Careful 
observance of the general principles given here, should enable 
you to use articles correctly. 

1. When a singular noun is modified by two or more adjec- 
tives, only one article should be used if the noun denotes but 
one person or thing; the article should be repeated if he 
noun denotes more than one person or thing. 


A black and white horse was hitched to the wagon. (One 
horse.) 

A black and a white horse were hitched to the cart. (Two 
horses—one white, one black.) Note the plural verb. 


2. When two or more nouns following each other denote 
the same person or thing, the article should not be repeated ; 
when the nouns denote separate persons or thitgs, the article 
should be used before each noun. 


The teacher and leader told us what to do. (One person.) 

This book was sent to me by the author and publisher. (One 
person. ) 

He is a great soldier and statesman. (One man.) 

Near our home were a grocery, a drug store, a shoe shop, a 
barber shop, and a moving picture house. (Separate things.) 

A famous soldier and a well known statesman visited our 
school yesterday. (Two persons.) 


3. When a plural noun is modified by several adjectives, 
an article should occur before the first adjective only. 


Even the healthy, industrious, frugal families of this town have 
found this winter a hard one. 
The swift, icy-cold water poured down the steep hillside. 


4. When both terms of a comparison refer to the same 
person or thing, the article should be used before the first term 
only; when both terms of a comparison refer to separate per- 
sons or things, an article should be used before each term. 


You are a better scholar than teacher. 
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The nouns scholar and teacher are two terms denoting the 
same person. 


Z 


He is a better scholar than the teacher. 


Here, the nouns scholar and teacher name two different 
persons. 

5. The article the is used with a singular noun to indicate 
the kind or species of objects named by the noun. 


Cold weather soon put an end to the fishing season. 
The radiophone is one of our most interesting inventions. 
The motor truck helps to solve transportation problems. 


EXERCISE X 


Tell whether or not the italicized words are necessary in the follow- 
ing sentences. Cross out the articles which are not indicated. 


1. Marie bought a hat, a coat, a dress, and a pair of shoes. 
2. The furniture, the house, and the lot were sold. 
3. She found a man, a woman, and a boy in the living room. 
4. They noticed a tree, a cottage, and a little brook. 
5. Marie liked the pink and the white dress in the window. (One). 
6. Some people think that a dog and a cat are necessary. 
7. She sent me the brown and the white cat. (Two cats.) 
8. The trees and the lawns were becoming green. 
9. The visitor liked the teacher and the pupils. 
10. She held a pink and a white flower in her hand. (One flower.) 
11. All the men, the women, and the children celebrated Washington's 
birthday. 
12. He showed her a gray and a black pair of shoes. (One pair.) 
13. A white and a brown horse was bought. (One horse.) 
14. The piano and the table are too massive for this room. 
15. Every city should have a zoo and a museum. 
16. Heisa better writer than a speaker. (One person.) 
17. An apple, an orange, and a pear were given to each child. 


40. Incorrect Use of A and An.—-In the expression 
He was a kind of an overseer the an is incorrect and should 
be omitted. He 7s a kind of overseer. In all similar expres- 
sions there should be no“a or an before the last noun. TI fixed 
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it with aw kind of a button is wrong. J fixed it with a kind of 
button is correct. 

Correct: This is the right kind of store. 

I do not like that sort of person. 

Have you ever seen this variety of orange? 

Wrong: This is the right kind of a store. 

I do not like that sort of a person. 

Have you ever seen this variety of an orange? 


41. The expressions few, little, and a few, and a little 
mean different things. 


Few persons were in the theater. 


This calls attention to the fact that not many were present. 
It emphasizes the small number there. 


A few persons were in the audience. 


This emphasizes the meaning that some were really there. 
In such uses, we may say that few means a smaller number 
than a few. 


You eat little candy. 


This emphasizes the smallness of the amount of candy which 
you eat. 


You eat a little candy. 


This emphasizes the fact that instead of eating none, you 
do eat some. The amount expressed in the second sentence 
seems more than the amount in the first. 


I wish for little in this life. 

I wish for a little in this life. 

The poor relative asks for few clothes. 
The poor relative asks for a few clothes. 


42. Articles with Proper Nouns.—The name of this 
country is not United States, but the United States. 


Correct: We all feel that the United States should help the 
world. 

Wrong: We all feel that United States should help the world. 

Correct: The United States is an enormous countrv. 

Wrong: United States is an enormous country. 
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Proper nouns in the plural usually require the definite 
article the. 


The Matthews, the Wilsons, the Carpenters, the Washingtons, 
the Joneses, the Tom Thumbs. 


EXERCISE XI 
Explain all the articles in this selection: 


But now, though the shop-window was still closely curtained from 
the public gaze, a remarkable change had taken place in its interior. 
The rich and heavy festoons of cobweb, which it had cost a long ances- 
tral succession of spiders their life’s labor to spin and weave, had been 
carefully brushed away from the ceiling. The counter, the shelves, 
and the floor had all been scoured, and the latter was overstrewn with 
fresh blue sand. The brown scales, too, had evidently undergone rigid 
discipline, in an unavailing effort to rub off the rust, which, alas! had 
eaten through and through their substance. Neither was the little old 
shop any longer empty of merchantable goods. A curious eye, privi- 
leged to take an account of stock, and investigate behind the counter 
would have discovered a barrel—yea, two or three barrels and a half 
ditto—one containing flour, another apples, and a third, perhaps 
Indian meal. There was likewise a square box of pine-wood, full of 
soap in bars; also, another of the same size, in which were tallow- 
candles, ten to the pound. A small stock of brown sugar, some white 
beans and split peas, and a few other commodities of low price, and 
such as are constantly in demand, made up the bulkier portion of the 
merchandise. 


ADJECTIVE MODIFIERS 


43. In order to round out at this place your consideration 
of adjective use you should recall or review the following 
additional facts concerning adjective modifiers: 


A phrase may be 


44, Phrases Used as Adjectives. 
used as an adjective modifier. 


The man with the red nose was only sunburned. 

Manufacturers frequently give bonuses to workers with com- 
mendable records of production. 

My horse, trotting leisurely along, was attacked by a swarm 
of bees. 

One of the creatures, mistaking me for a part of my mount, 
stung me behind the “ear. 
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Then i, maddened by the pain, acted as wildly as the horse. 

Duffield, riding a hundred paces behind me, couldn’t understand 
our crazy actions, so he rode up hastily. 

The bees, satisfied with their charge, had disappeared, so 
Duffield, having taken off his glove, pulled the bee’s sting 
from my neck, and the swelling went down at once. 


45. Clauses Used as Adjectives.—A clause may be 
used as an adjective modifier. Clauses used in this manner 
are frequently relative clauses. 


The church, which we attended as children, is now a garage. 

All the persons whom we used to sce in its pews are scattered 
to the four corners of the earth. 

In distant Bombay a man spoke to me on the streets—he was 
a boyhood friend who had lived in India for twenty-five years. 

The place where I live is many miles from here. 

We came to a field in which were thousands of poppies. 


46. Appositives.—Any unit used in apposition with a 
noun or a pronoun is an adjective modifier used in explanation. 


The cry, “Down with the Reds,’ swept over the mob in the 
French city. 

The band leader (he had just returned from a trip around 
the world) was overwhelmed at his reception. 

The bride’s first cake, angel cake, would have made angels 
if any one had eaten it. 


47. Predicate Adjectives.—Adjectives are used after 


copulative verbs as modifiers of the subject. They are called 
predicate adjectives. 


The night was sultry. 

The soldier, lying in his tent, was weary. 
He was hot and wished it would rain. 
He felt thirsty, but the water was warm. 
His head became hot. 


EXERCISE XII 


Select the adjectives and the adjective modifiers in the following 
selection and decide what each one modifies : 


Russell Conwell, in his famous lecture Acres of Diamonds repeats 
a story told him by an old Arab guide. He says: “The old guide told 
me that there once lived not far from the River Indus an ancient 
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Persian by the name of Ali Hafed. He said that Ali Hafed owned a 
very large farm; that he had orchards, grain fields, and gardens; that 
he had money at interest and was a wealthy and contented man. He 
was contented because he was wealthy, and wealthy because he was 
contented. One day there visited that old Persian farmer one of 
those ancient Buddhist priests, one of the wise men of the East. He 
sat down by the fire and told the old farmer how this world of ours 
was made. He said that this world was once a mere bank of fog, and 
that the Almighty thrust his finger into this bank of fog and began 
slowly to move his finger around, increasing the speed, until at last 
he whiried this bank of fog into a solid ball of fire. Then it went 
rolling through the universe, burning its way through other banks of 
fog, and condensed the moisture without, until it fell in floods of rain 
upon its hot surface and cooled the outward crust. The internal 
fires bursting outward through the crust threw up the mountains and 
hills, the valleys, the plains, and prairies of this wonderful world of 
ours. If this internal molten mass came bursting out and cooled very 
quickly it became granite; less quickly, gold; and after gold, diamonds 
were made.” 


ADVERBS 
48. What Adverbs Modify.—Adverbs are modifiers 
of verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. They are easily recog- 
nized because of their use and their meaning. 


They came early. Adverb modifying a verb. 
He seems extremely ill. Adverb modifying an adjective. 
They came very early. Adverb modifying another adverb. 


CLASSES OF ADVERBS 


49. Adverbs are described or classified according to their 
meaning. 
1. Adverbs of time answer the question When? 


early hereafter afterwards now 
never always directly often 
forever again later soon 
lately today presently yet 


2. Adverbs of place answer the question Where? 


away elsewhere down outside 
back out within over 
here hence there up 


yonder inside around near 
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3. Adverbs of degree answer the question To what extent? 
To what amount? 


extremely very somewhat sufficiently 
too much quite most 
particularly scarcely more slightly 
hardly exceedingly rather partly 

4. Adverbs of manner answer the question Jn what way? 
so quickly competently easily 
dully lazily fast interestingly 
vigorously weil slowly saucily 
thus rapidly confidently proudly 


50. Adverbs are also classified according to their use. 

1. An interrogative adverb is used in asking a question. 
when why where how 
When shall we go? Where did you see them? — 

2. A responsive adverb is used in responding to a question. 
yes. = no nay 
Did you see her? Yes, I saw her. 

3. A conjunctive adverb is one that joins a dependent 

clause to the element which the clause modifies. 


when where why while before since till 
I shall go when mother comes home. 
Mary played while I was finishing my work. 


EXERCISE XIII 


Select and classify the adverbs in this paragraph: 

The upper end of Lake George presented a very beautiful sight. 
Our altimeter showed that we were ascending steadily. By consulting 
the map we saw that we had a six-mile land “hop” to make in order 
to reach Lake Champlain soon. At the end of Lake George is a 
particularly high mountain at whose base lies the village of Ticon- 
deroga. It most effectively shuts off the view of Lake Champlain, 
but as we rounded this peak, we looked down on its grandeur. The 
first impression was one of surprise, for the lake appeared there much 
larger than shown on the map, which we had consulted earlier. 


31. Adjectives and Adverbs Are Similar.—Many 
adverbs are similar in form and meaning to adjectives. The 
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difference between the adjective and adverb is that the adverb 
ends in ly; that is, the adverb is formed from the adjective 
by adding ly. 


ADJECTIVE ADVERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
sweet sweetly impudent impudently 
fierce fiercely scarce scarcely 
open openly delicate delicately 
curtes: curtly hasty hastily 
handsome handsomely prompt promptly 


Think of a list of adjectives formed from adjectives by 
adding ly. 


52. Comparison of Adverbs.—Like adjectives, adverbs 
are compared in the comparative and superlative degrees. 
With adverbs the words more and most are used more fre- 
quently than they are with adjectives because the added ly 
makes the adverbial form slightly longer than the adjective, 
making it impossible to add the endings er and est. 


ADJECTIVES 
handsome handsomer handsomest 
fierce fiercer fiercest 
ADVERBS 
handsomely more handsomely most handsomely 
fiercely more fiercely most fiercely 


As an adverb is a word used to modify another adverb, the 
words more and most used in the comparative and superlative 
degrees of adverbs are themselves adverbs. 

Another part of the definition of an adverb is “a word used 
to modify an adjective.” Therefore, in the comparison of 
adjectives, the words more and most are adverbs. 


53. Other Adverbial Modifiers.—Fix firmly in your 
mind the definition that a word used to modify a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb is an adverb, and you can extend 
that knowledge to phrases and clauses used to modify verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. They are, according to this, adverbial 
modifiers. er 
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54. Phrase Used as Adverbial Modifier.—Prepo- 
sitional phrases are used as adverbial modifiers. 


No ordinary typist can finish all that work in so short a time. 

The youngster went swimming in the drinking trough. 

Do you carry your lunch to work? 3 

For years and years this inventor has been wasting time on 
a perpetual motion contrivance. 

A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love in the 
spring. 


55. Clause Used as Adverbial Modifier.—A clause 
may be used as an adverbial modifier. 


When I was ten years old, my family moved from the farm. 

Before the third inning the visiting team had made six runs. 

You must have felt alarmed when she stood up in your canoe. 

When you have half finished a task do you feel that you'll 
never get through it? 

The little boy whistled loudly as he passed the vacant lots. 

Most Americans advance when they change from one position 
to another. 


EXERCISE XIV 


Select all the adverbial modifiers in the following sentences and 
tell what each one modifies : 
He was visiting the country for the first time. 
The tall stalks of corn waved invitingly to him. 
Three or four stalks were evidently useless. 
A yellow cat with bright eyes was contentedly eating her lunch. 
A very studious little boy sat on the large porch. 
His light, curly mass of hair gave him an extremely angelic 
expression. 

7. The brilliantly clear sky showed no signs of rain. 

8. His mother’s voice was delicately soft yet firm. 

9. It was certainly an unusual combination. 

10. Her extremely spirited walk emphasized her grace. 


11. Her graciously quiet manner assured us that her welcome was 
sincere. 


ON Ces Ee = 


12. The tall, well-filled library was quite impressive. 
13. The village library is open only on Saturday afternoon. 


56. Confusion of Adjectives and Adverbs.—Care- 
less speakers and writers sometimes make the mistake of using 


7 
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an adjective in place of an adverb or in substituting an adverb 
for an adjective. They say He talked good, instead of saying 
He talked well, or She looks badly, instead of She looks bad 
or better still, She looks ill. 

This kind of error is particularly frequent after copulative 
verbs, for doubt sometimes arises whether a predicate adjec- 
tive or an adverb is correct after such verbs as look, appear, 
seem, smell, taste, sound. A little thought will usually enable 
‘one to decide what is the correct term. As a rule, use a predi- 
cate adjective if some form of the verb to be can be substituted 
for the given verb. He looks cold means He is cold, while He 
looked coldly at us indicates his manner of looking. 

In the first sentence is, a form of to be, may be substituted 
for looks, and the predicate adjective cold designates a condi- 
tion of the subject. In the second sentence the adverb coldly 
is the correct word as it tells how he Jooked and denotes the 
manner of action. . 

Remember that you can always know which is correct, an 
adjective or an adverb, if you determine the use of the word. 


EXERCISE XV 


Decide what is the correct word in each of the following sentences. 
Test each one for meaning. Have reasons for your choice. 


1. Marie talked so sweet, sweetly. 

2. Tom’s apple looked sweet, sweetly. 

3. Her voice sounded sweet, sweetly. 

4. He held his body erect, erectly. 

5. Because of his training he became erect, erectly. 
6. Tom smiled serene, serenely. 

7. Her expression became serene, serenely. 

8. His face looked serene, serenely despite his anger. 
9. He walked quick, quickly. 

10. He became quick, quickly in his work. 

11. He learned to do everything quick, quickly. 

12. Marie became calm, calmly, quick, quickly. 

13. She listened calm, calmly. 

14. They looked calm, calmly. 

15. They selected the suit careful, carefully. 


ase 
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NEGATIVES 


57. As the word not is an adverb, it must be correctly 
used to indicate the meaning which the speaker or writer 
intends. It is frequently combined with verbs in shortened 


forms. 
don’t doesn’t isn’t couldn't wouldn’t 
aren’t weren't can’t haven’t shouldn’t 


58. Double Negatives.—To some persons this short- 
ened form does not sound like a negative strong enough to 
express their meaning, and they insert another negative. This 
error of the double negative is recognized by all persons when 
their attention is directed to it; yet in spite of all that is said 
about it, it is heard constantly in everyday speech. Have you 
heard often such sentences as the following ones? 


I can’t do nothing with this child. 
They haven’t had no dinner. 


How should these thoughts be expressed? Could you say 
I can’t do anything with this child or I can do nothing with 
this child? Are both of these forms correct? 


EXERCISE XVI 


Correct these sentences. Repeat the correct form aloud several 
times. 


1. The doctor told us not to do nothing until he came. 
I haven’t nothing in the house today. 

3. There wasn’t nobody of her set present. 

4. Don’t tell nobody what I told you. 

5. He didn’t see nothing when he looked for the ghost. 

6. I haven’t no money left at all. 

7. I don’t see why you can’t get nobody to help you. 

8. . I didn’t carry-no hat with me today. 

9, I didn’t meet no pony on the way here. 

10. I can’t play nothing without printed music. 

11. I shan’t be able to sing no song if the piano is out of tune. 

12. She didn’t wear no ring on her hands. 

13. I admire her because she never did no harm. 


TR 
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14. I don’t see no book here. 
“15. Haven’t you read nothing new this month? 
16. I shall not be hardly able to make the train at two o’clock. 


59. Incorrect Use of Don’t.—The adverb not gives 
many persons especial difficulty in the contracted form don’t. 


Persons who should know better, who, in fact, do know better, 
have allowed themselves to fall into a careless manner of 
speaking. Not one of them would say: 


It do not make any difference to me. 


But they do say that in truth when they carelessly declare: 


It don’t make any difference to me. 


If they are anxious to correct this slip of speech, they should 
ask some kind associate to notice it, and to ask mildly, “It do 
not?” After several corrections of this sort, the person’s ear 
should be trained to hear the incorrectness of this verb form. 
Even college graduates are heard to say it in everyday con- 
versation. No matter who says it, it is incorrect. 

Do you ever say he dowt, she dowt, it don’t? Don’t permit 
yourself to make this error any longer. 


PLACE OF ADVERBS 
60. The rule in placing adverbs is to put the adverb close 
to the unit which it modifies. 
We moved about cautiously. 
The two adverbs about and cautiously are close to the verb 
moved which they modify. They may be placed differently: 


We moved cautiously about. 
Cautiously we moved about. 


So long as the sentence is not awkward in sound and the 
meaning of the adverb relation is perfectly clear there is great 
freedom in the placing of adverbs. 

Cautiously about we moved. 

Here the sense is still plain but the order is awkward, 
un-English. We do not arrange our sentences in this manner. 

IL T 359B—15 
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A few pages back is the sentence, d young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love in the spring. Notice that the advér- 
bial phrase of time in the spring is at the end of the sentence. 
The author who wrote that sentence first arranged it differ- 
ently, yet the meaning is exactly the same. 


In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


With all possible flexibility there are dangers to be avoided 
in placing adverbs. Strive to put the adverbial modifier where 
it most clearly indicates the meaning. Notice in this sentence 
which you have just read that the adverbs most clearly might 
be placed at the end of the sentence. Which do you think is 
the better place? Strive to put the adverbial modifier where 
it will indicate the meaning most clearly and will not give a 
wrong meaning. 


61. Split Infinitives.—You have already been directed 
to avoid the split infinitive. What is a split infinitive? 
I told you to not go in swimming. 
He tried to cleverly evade the law, but the judge will proceed 


to immediately sentence him. 
My employer expects me to only speak when I’m spoken to. 


What is the correct form of each of these sentences? 


62. Avoid Doubtful Meanings.—Be careful to place 
the adverbial modifier so that it may be immediately associated 
with the word it modifies and the meaning may not be mis- 
understood or become nonsensical. Express your thougnts 
clearly. Avoid the possibility of two meanings 


He did all the work that was assigned quickly. 
Here are two possible meanings. Did he do all the work 


quickly, or did he do only the work which was assigned 
quickly ? 
He did quickly all the work that was assigned. 
This is evidently the meaning intended. 


To which part of the following does the phrase in the east 
belong? Punctuate the sentence to mean one thing. Where 
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could you place the phrase in the east so that there would be 
no question as to the meaning intended ? 
Here are the facts of my stay, in the east, my address will be 


Mountain Lodge, Quebec, Canada. 
Tell him tomorrow to go to his lawyer’s office. 


What does this sentence mean? Are you to tell him tomor- 
row or is he to go to the lawyer’s office tomorrow? Place the 
adverb tomorrow so that all doubt as to the meaning is removed. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS 


63. The same word may be used in one sentence as an 
adverb and in another sentence as a preposition. The chief 
difference between the two is that the adverb modifies a verb, 
while the preposition is the first word of a prepositional phrase 
used as a unit to modify some other unit of the sentence. A 
preposition can never be used alone. It always indicates rela- 
tionship between something which precedes it and the impor- 
tant word in the phrase which it introduces. 

The elevator is going down. (down—adverb) 
The dog rolled down the stairs. (down—preposition) 


Keep your head up when you march. (up—adverb) 
Climb up the ladder to the second story. (up—preposition) 


EXERCISE XVII 


Decide which of the italicized words are adverbs and which are 
prepositions. Then mark all the adverbs with the abbreviation adv. 
and the prepositions with the abbreviation prep. 


1. He jumped down so carelessly that he hurt his ankle. 

2. The dog*raced madly down the street while many children 
ran after him. 

3. She looked up at me so appealingly that 1 could not refuse 
the request. 

4. As we walked up the hill I noticed that several climbers were 
already weary. 

5. The fire lent a warm glow to the room while without the storm 
raged. 

6. He surrendered meekly and without a struggle. 

7. As he talked on the*audience was thrilled. 
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8. On the third day the doctor noted a great change in his patient. 

9. The boy’s operation was over but his mother was still worried. 

10. A formidable shadow seemed to hang over the people as they 
were assembled in the church. 

11. She glided past so gracefully that everyone admired her. 

12. The train whirled past the fields so rapidly that we failed to 
see the darkening sky. 

13. Why did you not come before? 

14. We left before three o’clock, but most of the others had gone. 

15. After the dance he felt so ill he could scarcely stand up. 


CAUTIONS 


64. Your attention has been called to most of the points 
you need to consider concerning adverbs. In fact, adverbs 
present few difficulties. There are, however, a few errors 
which are made frequently and which you should avoid. 


1. Surely—One of the worst of these is in using the 
adjective sure instead of the adverb surely. Possibly you 
yourself have confused these two words. If so, practice using 
the adverb surely until you know you will not improperly 
substitute the word sure. 

Correct: I surely am tired. 

Wrong: 1 sure am tired. 


Correct: Do you think you can finish that? Surely, I can. 
Wrong: Do you think you can finish that? Sure I can. 
Correct: Do you like ice cream? I surely do. 

Wrong: Do you like ice cream? I sure do. 


The extent of this incorrect use can be seen at once if you 
substitute for swre the word of exactly the same meaning, 
certainly. No one would say, J certain do. 'The use of sure 
is incorrect slang. The use of surely is correct speech. 


2. First, last—Secondly, thirdly, etc. are the correct 
adverbs. But there is no adverb firstly. Use the adverb 
first. There is no adverb lastly. Use the adverb last. 


3. Nearly.—The adjective near has for its corresponding 
meaning the adverb nearly. Don’t say, He near fell out of 
the boat. Say, He nearly fell out of the boat. 
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4. Almost.—The adjective most is not the same as the 
adverb almost although it is mistakenly used for the latter. 
The two words convey totally different meanings. Most means 
more than half. Almost means not quite all. Don’t say Most 
everyone owns an automobile. Say, Almost. everyone owns 
an automobile. 


5. Somewhat—The adjective some should not be used for 
the adverb somewhat. Don’t say, I feel some tired. Say, 
I feel somewhat tired. 


6. Bad.—You learned that after a copulative verb a predi- 
cate adjective is used to modify the subject of the verb. The 
verb feel as applied to health is a copulative verb. After it, 
use an adjective, not an adverb. Don’t say, I feel badly today. 
Say, I feel bad today or I feel ill today. 

7. Anywhere, nowhere, somewhere, someplace-—There 
are no such adverbs as nowheres, anywheres, somewheres, 
someplace. Avoid theseforms. Use the correct words 
nowhere, anywhere, somewhere. For the word someplace sub- 
stitute somewhere. 

8. Awfully—This is commonly used incorrectly in such 
expressions as J am awfully tired, She is awfully sick. Sub- 
stitute some appropriate adverb, as extremely, seriously. 


9. Very.—This adverb can properly modify only an adjec- 
tive or an adverb. Its use as a modifier of a verb or a parti- 
ciple as in He was very loved, Mother was very displeased is 
regarded as incorrect. You may say, He was very tenderly 
loved, Mother was much displeased. 

10. Up—Do not add this adverb to such verbs as end, 
finish, divide, open, rest, settle. 

Correct: They will settle the estate immediately. 
Wrong: They will settle up the estate immediately. 

11. There—Be careful to use the correct verb after there. 
If the subject is singular, use a singular verb; if the subject is 
plural, use a plural verb. 


There is a small box on: the table. 
There are six rooms in the apartment. 
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12. Good.—This word is an adjective, not an adverb. 


Correct: He sings well and is very popular. 
Wrong: He sings good. 


VARIETY IN THE USE OF MODIFIERS 


65. You have studied about modifiers and learned that 
adjective and adverbial modifiers may be words, phrases, or 
clauses. You should now attempt to become skilled in using 
such modifiers and in deciding how to gain clearness and 
variety by expanding a word into a phrase or a clause, or how 
to obtain brevity or escape monotony by changing a longer 
element to a shorter one or by varying your constructions, 

Such changes in construction may seem somewhat difficult 
at first. You can, however, by practice learn to make them 
and thus prepare yourself to write sentences that are clear 
and forceful. Will you practice? 

What is the difference in meaning and in construction? Is 
anything gained by the change? 

A ragged boy stood on our doorstep. 

A boy in rags stood on our doorstep. 

A boy who was ragged stood on our doorstep. 

A huge gold nugget was found in the sluice way. 

A huge nugget of gold was found in the sluice way. 

Mary wore a light blue dress while Kate wore one of old rose. 
Mary wore a dress of light blue while Kate wore one of old rose. 
The man, who is old and feeble, may need some assistance. 
The feeble old man may need some assistance. 

When he returned, he bought out his father’s business. 

Upon his return he bought out the business of his father. 
The boy spoke in a hurried manner. 

The boy spoke hurriedly. 

In a short time, it began to snow. 

Soon (or shortly), it began to snow. 


EXERCISE XVIII 


(a) Expand the italicized words in each of the following sentences 
into a phrase or a clause. Decide whether anything is gained by the 
change. 

1. The soldiers marched onward triumphantly. 

2. He is a strong man and is always ready to help the weaker ones. 


wR 
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(3) 
oO 


ws) 


The crisp and brown autumn leaves were falling all around us. 
John waited impatiently for his sister. 
He hemmed and khawed and then spoke nervously and hurriedly. 


(b) Substitute shorter simpler expressions for the words italicized: 


Ie 
74. 


A man who is poor is not always responsible for his poverty. 
Boys who live im the city have many privileges which boys 


who live im the country do not have. 


3 
4, 
a 


He seemed to speak against his will. 
He came to the city that he might secure work. 
Strawberries that grow in the fields are smaller but sweeter 


than berries that grow in the gardens. 


(c) Notice the adjective and adverbial modifiers occurring on some 
page you read and decide whether the author has used the best kind 
of modifiers. 


CORRECT USAGE 


The following expressions are correct: 


There are two sisters. Which is the prettier? 
There were fewer boys than girls at the dance. 
He had a grouch and had it badly. 

This sort of cherries sells for high prices. 

A series of several exposures is being made. 

The man’s high forehead made him look intelligent. 
Her fingers moved slowly, but with certainty. 
She came back so guickly that she surprised us. 
Try to do it well. 

She talked rather carelessly of her large fortune. 
J have done nothing. 

I haven’t done anything. 


Iswt it peculiar that the situation of a town in the north doesn’t 


always mean cool summers? 


He can hardly carry that basket of groceries. 
I have only five dollars. 
Only I am going to the end of the line; all the others will leave 


the car before that. 


Only you have done the second problem. 

You have done the second problem ouly. 

Your new suit fits you well. 

As nearly as you can remember, you paid the storekeeper 


almost ten dollars? 
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(PART 8) 


PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS 


PREPOSITIONS 


1. Prepositions Introduce Phrases.—You will recall 
that a preposition is a word which introduces a prepositional 
phrase, in which it shows the relation between the principal 
word in the phrase andsome other element in a sentence. 
The important part of this definition is that a preposition never 
exists in a sentence as a single element. It always introduces 
a phrase. Its only use is to show relation between the impor- 
tant noun or pronoun which follows it and something which 
precedes it or occurs elsewhere in the sentence. The preposi- 
tion is purely and simply a sign of relationship. This fact 
makes it easy to recognize prepositions in sentences. 

In the following paragraphs the prepositions are printed 
in italics. 

On the lake the storms of autumn had so tossed the first-formed ice 
that it lay a mat of up-ended hummocks—a carpet of frozen 
breakers. These, from rafting and piling pan on pan, had through 
spring percolation become 7n places a field of submerged bayonets. 
This brutal mattress with its vertical spikes rested under a foot or 
more of daytime slush—an inverted harrow—waiting to cripple you 
for life. Even in less melted places the dogs were unequal to the 
dead haul. Wi«th ash poles of fire-hardened points we took ‘‘spells’’ 
at pushing on the tail-end of the toboggans, but the labor was too 
heroic and we abandoned lake travel by daylight. 
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Though night released us from the purgatory of sunshine the new ice 
was as brittle as porcelain and a header into the shallow cisterns 
below spelled permanent disablement. Our objective point north 
of the War-path River on the west coast of the Great Lake was 
diagonally distant some seventy miles—then equivalent io twenty 
hours of continuous travel. 


2. Several Words Used as Single Prepositions.—In 
speech and in writing, several expressions of more than a single 
word have become used and thought of exactly as single prep- 
ositions. These might be called compound prepositions or 
prepositional expressions. The easiest way to keep them clear 
in your mind will be, perhaps, to speak of them as expressions 
used as prepositions. Some of them are because of, by means of, 
in front of, im regard to, instead of, in place of, out of, with 
regard to. 

This explanation will account for their inclusion in the 
following list of prepositions, which is fuller than the list 
you have already studied. Look in the dictionary for the 
meanings of any words not entirely clear to you, as athwart, 
bating, ere, pending. 


3. Use this list for reference and you will find that it 
helps you in deciding whether certain words or expressions 
are prepositions and in selecting phrases introduced by these 
prepositions. 


List OF PREPOSITIONS 


aboard as for betwixt 
about as to beyond 
above at but (meaning except) 
according to athwart by 

across barring k by dint of 
after bating by means of 
against because of by way of 
along before concerning 
alongside ~ behind despite 
amid below down 
amidst beneath during 
among beside ere 

apart from besides except 


around between excepting 
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for notwithstanding since 
for the sake of of) * through 
from “off throu zhout 
from among on till 
from between on account of to 
from out on board of toward 
in on this side of towards 
in front of out of ‘under 
in place of ' outside underneath 
in regard to over until 
in respect of over against unto 
in addition to past up 
in lieu of pending upon 
inside regarding with 
instead of respecting with regard to 
into round with reference to 
mid save within 


near saving without 


EXERCISE I 


Decide what are the prepositional phrases in the following selections 
and indicate each phrase by underscoring it: 


1. During every week the average family spends as much for street 
railway fare and amusement as would pay for the entire upkeep of a small 
automobile. 

2. Look at the figures in the left-hand column. You'll see that an 
automobile gives 100 miles of comfortable motoring for $4. It averages 
upwards of 25 miles to the gallon of gasoline, from 6,000 to 10,000 miles 
per set of tires. It’s a great economy. 

3. And what a benefit it is to the family’s health and convenience. 
An everwilling general servant, it takes the kiddies to school, takes mother 
shopping or visiting, takes father to the office, takes the whole family out 
for a refreshing week-end trip. It saves time, saves money, adds joy to 
life. 

4. Even the low-priced car is completely equipped from electric 
starter to demountable rims or wire wheels, for small extra cost. It is 
easily ventilated, as it is supplied with plate-glass windows in the four 
doors. It is ideal for family use on every day in the year. 


4, Preposition or Adverb.—One or two words in 
Exercise I may have puzzled you. They look like prepositions, 
in fact they are listed as prepositions, yet in the sentences 
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they do not seem to introduce prepositional phrases. They 
seem to stand alone, and this we read a few paragraphs 
back is not true of a preposition. Look again at the expression, 
takes the whole family out for a refreshing week-end trip. 

The word for is plainly a preposition as it introduces the 
prepositional phrase for a refreshing week-end trip. 

In this phrase the principal word is the noun trip modified 
by the adjectives refreshing and week-end and the indefinite 
article a. The preposition for shows the relation of the noun 
trip with the verb takes. 

But what is the word out, for which this explanation makes 
no provision? Recall what you learned of adverbs. Out is 
here an adverb of place, not a preposition. 


5. Use Determines the Part of Speech.—This 
illustrates again the principle of our speech, -which has been 
repeated so frequently, that the use in a sentence determines 
what part of speech a word 1s, and how it shall be explained. 
The same word may be in one sentence an adverb, in another 
sentence a preposition or some other part of speech. Not all 
words used as prepositions are capable of being used as 
adverbs, but many are frequently so used. When you meet 
a word which looks like a preposition, try to find the preposi- 
tional phrase which it introduces. If there seems to be none, 
test the supposed preposition to see if it may be an adverb 
or even a noun or an adjective. 

Be careful that your test for the phrase really considers 
the entire sentence. In interrogative sentences the preposition 
frequently is not immediately before the noun or the pronoun 
which it introduces. 

Was that the boy whom you gave the book to? 


Here the preposition to by use and meaning is connected 
with the relative pronoun whom. The prepositional phrase is 
to whom. This becomes clear if the sentence is recon- 
structed: Was that the boy to whom you gave the book? By 
this time you are very likely able to recognize the proper 
relationships by bridging the gaps between words in sentences. 
Try that method first. Then if you are still not certain of the 
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relationships, reconstruct the sentence just enough to show 
you the correct connections of doubtful parts. 


EXERCISE IL 


Above the adverbs write the abbreviation adv.; above the prepositions 
write the abbreviation prep. If words look like prepositions but are 
other parts of speech, indicate which they are. 


1. The locomotive turned over. 
The crow hovered over the chicken-yard. 
Come over and play with us. 
What office are you in in that building? 
Slip under and turn off the water. 
Look behind and before, before you start down the hill. 
It took more than an hour for the procession to pass by. By the 
way they walked, we knew the youngsters were foot-sore. 
8. When we learned that the exposition was so near we rested com- 
fortably until near the time for openinz the gates. 
9. If you get far behind in your work you had better ask a friend to 
help you out. 

10. When you finish studying, do you expect to go into another busi- 
ness? Look at the opportunities caretully from within and without before 
you decide. 

11. Trust inside information only when you can trust the person from 
whom it comes. 

12. The aviator landed upside down. 

13. Wipe the inside of the glasses until they shine. 

14. The cat first looked the dog over, then she looked over his head 
disdainfully. 

15. Our steamer slipped quietly away from the wharf. Off across the 
harbor the lighthouse threw an intermittent glare. It was a strange 
sensation to be off land and on the water with so little trouble in getting 
from train to boat. On the deck below we found our baggage and had it 
taken down the stairs to our stateroom. 


ae LS 


ND Or 


6. Prepositional Phrases Are Always Modifiers. 
A prepositional phrase is always a modifier of some other 
part of a sentence. The essential meaning and use of a 
preposition provides this, since a preposition always shows 
relation. To indicate relation there must be two things 
present—a principal word-in the prepositional phrase, and 
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the word outside the phrase to which this principal word 
is related. 

Prepositional phrases may be either adjective in use or 
adverbial. If a prepositional phrase modifies a noun or a 
pronoun, it is adjective in use. If a prepositional phrase 
modifies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, it is adverbial in 
use. 


EXERCISE III 


Compose sentences of your own in which the following prepositional 
phrases are included. After you have written the sentences, determine 
whether you have used each prepositional phrase as an adjective modifier 
or as an adverbial modifier. 


1. between him and me 11. of whom 
2. beside him 12. for whom 
3. from whom 13. for him and me 
4. to her and me 14. By means of tireless effort 
5. with whom 15. instead of a beating 
6. against us 16. during the early spring 
7. according to all reports 17. among friends 
8. through the windows ofthecar 18. with an indifferent manner 
9. over the hills to the poor house 19. to a stand-still 
10. with a knife 20. for a small profit 


7. Phrase within a Phrase.—Quite commonly a 
prepositional phrase may be made up of a prepositional phrase 
within a longer prepositional phrase. 

The torpedoed ship sank to the bottom of the sea. 


In this sentence the verb sank is modified by the long prep- 
ositional phrase to the bottom of the sea. This prepositional 
phrase is used as an adverbial modifier indicating place. 

Look again at this prepositional phrase. Within it is a 
second prepositional phrase of the sea. What does this 
prepositional phrase modify? Evidently this shorter included 
prepositional phrase modifies the noun bottom. It is, there- 
fore, an adjective modifier. Notice that the analysis of 
such phrases within other phrases depends solely upon the 


meaning and the use of the words grouped after the preposi- 
tions which begin the phrases. 
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If you try until the end of time you will only succeed in making your- 
self ridiculous. 


The longer prepositional phrase until the end of time modifies 
the verb try. It is therefore an adverbial modifier. In it 
is a shorter prepositional phrase of time. This modifies 
the noun end. It is therefore an adjective modifier. 


EXERCISE IV 


Mark all the prepositional phrases in the following selection, indicating 
whether they are adjective or adverbial modifiers. Explain to yourself 
the use of any shorter prepositional phrase included in.a longer one. 


1. It was poker we played, for the girl reminded me that she came 
from Texas. 

2. We played only with chips, however, as neither of us had any 
money. 

3. The girl had moved the table under a hanging lamp, which I 
lighted for her, though, for the matter of that, the moonlight was sufficiently 
strong for us to play by. 

4. And yet the lamplight added to the wonder of my companion, 
to the changing loveliness of her face, and the shadowed, smiling ardor of 
her eyes. 

5. I had met many women, but rarely had I seen one so utterly 
attractive, so irresistible with the living, glorious beauty of youth that 
is like an iridescence of the blood. 

6. If I make reference to her in this respect more than is seemly, 
maybe it is because it is the only excuse I have to offer for what after- 
wards happened. 

7. Left alone with her in this way, everything about her fascinated 
me; the pretty movements of her hands as she dealt the cards; the soft, 
white roundness of her arms, bare to the elbow; the champagne laughter 
of her eyes and crimson lips; the warm flush that stole upward to her brow 
when our hands happened to touch and mine lingered to caress; and, 
reflecting under the lamplight, the beauty of her hair. 


8. Pronouns After Prepositions.—Recall what you 
have learned about the objective case of nouns and pronouns 
after transitive verbs and prepositions. A noun or a pro- 
noun after a transitive verb or a preposition is in the objective 
case. So far as nouns are concerned there can be no error 
made in the use of the: objective case because the form of 
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the noun is the same in the objective case as it is in the 
nominative case. But with pronouns there are continual 
chances for speaking or writing incorrectly, because the form 
of the pronoun in the objective case is different from its form 
in the nominative case. Thus the objective case form of I 
is me, of we is us, of he is him, of she is her, of they is them. 

Is between a preposition? Decide whether this is correct: 
Between you and me, there can be no difference of opinion 
concerning such a fact. Do you always hear the first phrase 
of this sentence correctly worded, or do persons who should 
know better say the wrong form—between you and I? This 
error is So common that you must be on your guard against it 
continually. 

Do not permit the intervening noun or pronoun to confuse 
you. You would not say to 7. Then do not permit yourself 
to say to him and I, between her and I, for you and she. 

Practice saying the following aloud until your ear is 
thoroughly familiar with the correct sound: between Mary 
and lim, for you and me, between John and her, to him and 
me, between you and me, 


9. Whom As Object.—Another frequent error in the 
form of the objective case is in the use of whom. Many 
persons who really know better, slip into the careless error 
of using who, the nominative form, when they should use 
the objective form whom after a preposition. The reason 
for this is that so often the preposition does not stand in the 
sentence immediately before the pronoun whom, but is 
placed at the end. 

The first construction below is quite clear in its demand for 
the objective form. 

To whom did you hand the money? 

Whom did you give it to? 

The second form, especially in speech, is not so strong in 
its demand for the objective, because the preposition and the 
pronoun are not close together. When he begins to speak, 
the speaker must carry in his mind exactly how the sentence 
will end. As soon as he begins to utter the first word, he 
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must decide the form of the pronoun demanded by the ending 
of the sentence. 
Learn these forms:” 


Whom did you hand the money to? 
Whom did you receive the telegram from? 
Whom did you buy that necktie for? 
Whom did you spend last Sunday with? 


Fix all these sentences firmly in your mind so that in your 
own speaking iand writing you will use only the correct forms 
of the pronouns in the objective case after prepositions. 


10. Indirect Objects.—Notice these two sentences: 

I gave some money to him. 

I gave him some money. 

In the first sentence the pronoun him is in the objective 
case after the preposition to. The noun money is in the 
objective case after the transitive verb gave. 

In the second sentence the same meaning is expressed, but 
in a slightly different construction. The prepositional phrase 
has disappeared. 

The noun money is still object of the transitive verb gave. 
But what is now the explanation of the pronoun him? From 
its form it appears to be still in the objective case. It is. 

The grammatical terms to explain the pronoun him in 
the second sentence are very simple. 

The transitive verb gave appears here to have two objects. 
Which is the thing or person most directly acted upon by 
gave? Clearly money, since it indicates the thing given. 
This is called the direct object of the verb. The pronoun 
him, which represents the person who receives the money, 
cannot be the same thing as the direct object, yet it is con- 
nected with the action of giving. As its connection is not 
so direct as that between the verb gave and the direct object 
money, the pronoun him is called the indirect object of the 
verb. 


11. Indirect Objects With Direct Objects.—Prac- 
tically never in our language can there be an indirect object 
without a direct object, . There can be, however, countless 
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direct objects with no indirect objects present at the same 
time. An indirect object may always be made the principal 
word in a prepositional phrase, but this is always in a different 
sentence, reconstructed from the first. In the first construc- 
tion, the pronoun is the zndzirect object of the verb. 

My employer gave me an increase in salary. 


The conductor handed the passenger his change. 
Our old cook made me a birthday cake. 


Notice that the direct object always answers the question 
what? or whom? after the verb, whereas the indirect object 
answers the question to what? to whom? for what? or for whom? 
The indirect object is always equivalent to a prepositional 
phrase introduced by fo or for. 


EXERCISE V 


Select the direct and the indirect objects and explain their use in the 
following sentences: 


The family has promised me a gold watch at Christmas. 
I shall not lend you any more money. 
The tramp sent his brother a post card. 
Give me liberty or give me death. 
The wounded soldier gave the chaplain his box of cigarettes. 
The irritated woman gave her neighbor a piece of her mind. 
Experience has taught me more than all my study, yet without 
that beady experience could have taught me nothing. 
8. We pay our manager ten thousand a year. 
9. History tells us more deeds of greatness than we can believe. 
10. You offer me only five thousand dollars for that house? 
11. Mr. M. M. Tiche has sold Messrs. Pollock and Greening his dairy. 


Be! SEAN eS) 


12. Put Prepositional Phrases Close to Modified 
Words.—The chief source of error in the use of prepositional 
phrases lies in not placing them close enough to the words 
they modify. At times the result is laughable; at others, 
puzzling; at others, merely awkward. The only safe rule is 
to place the prepositional phrase as close as possible to the 
word it modifies, especially when there is any possibility of 
awkwardness or misunderstanding. 
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Place the prepositional phrase so that it tells the exact 
thing you intend it to say. 


Three years ago I became acquainted with a girl one year my junior 
through a friend. 


This sentence is perfectly plain so far as its intended mean- 
ing is concerned. The objection to it is that it does not say 
exactly what it tries to say. The prepositional phrase 
through a friend appears to modify the word junior, whereas 
it plainly belongs to the verb became. This relation will be 
more plainly indicated if the sentence is constructed in one 
of the following manners: 


Three years ago I’ became acquainted, through a friend, with a girl 
one year my junior. 

Three years ago, through a friend, I became acquainted with a girl 
one year my junior. 


Sometimes the misplacing of the prepositional phrase results 
in laughable nonsense. 


Five women were seen digging a well with straw hats. 


EXERCISE VI 
Reconstruct these sentences to improve them: 


1. Ford for sale by man with durable top. 

2. When you take your seats, look at your work and your partner 
at the desk will do likewise. 

3. It costs too much, of course, the publishers are becoming profiteers. 

4, The squire was an old man healthy with silver hair and a florid face. 

5. Mr. Homer Morrison, son-in-law of Mr. E. R. Spencer surely is 
having his share of pain. Blood poison has infected one of his eyes by 
something getting into it, and not being able to have it removed. His 
many friends wish for the recovery of his eyes. 

6. He went staggering down the street with a leer. 

7. Take one of these pills when you retire in a glass of water. 

8. A brakeman was discovered beside the station platform with a 
broken arm. 

9. My niece went out to feed the chickens in a red gingham dress. 

10. For sale, at sacrifice, 7-room house, partly furnished, lot 40 160. 
Price $3,000 (with 4 lady boarders). Easy terms. 

11. Animal sale now going ,on. Don’t go elsewhere to be cheated— 
come in here. ; 
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13. Principal Units in Prepositional Phrases.—So 
far in this discussion it has been assumed that the principal 
word after a preposition is a noun or a pronoun. It is time 
now to extend that idea to include all the possible words 
which may be introduced by a preposition and together with 
it form a prepositional phrase. Let us list these. 


1. Noun or Pronoun: 


The secretary wrote lo me concerning my dues. 
Tell the maid to put on the fable all the spoons she finds am the top drawer. 


2. A Present Participle or a Past Participle Used As a Noun: 

I’m annoyed ai his trying to deceive me. 

We object to your delaying payment any longer. 

The tourists were delighted at being shown a bathroom included in their 
suite of rooms. 


3. An Adjective or an Adverb Used As a Noun: 


The day’s range in prices is usually from high to low. 
My fortunes have shifted from better to worse. 

Those early settlers started from here. 

Women work from early to late. 


4. A Phrase: 


The shrewd merchant slips from under the crash. 
These toys come from across the seas. 
The mechanic crawled in under the car. 


5. A Noun Clause: 


You need not worry over where I’m going. 
Judging from what he said, we are mistaken. 


CORRECT USAGE OF PREPOSITIONS 


14. Between, Among. 


Between should be used when 
speaking of two things or two persons; among should be used 
when speaking of more than two. Correct speakers and 
writers observe this difference in meaning. 

The chief divided the pie among the half-dozen Boy Scouts. 

My grandfather’s property was equally divided between his two sons. 


If all the wealth of the United States were divided among us, how much 
better off should we be? 


A choice like that makes one feel between the devil and the deep sea. 
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15. In, Into.—These two prepositions are frequently 
misused, one for the other. Into indicates motion from one 
place to an entirely different one, a change of surroundings. 
In expresses motion within a certain locality. The follow- 
ing sentences mean different things: 

The child feli in the water. 


It was already in the water when it fell. 
The child fel! into the water. 


It fell from some other place into the water. There was a 
change of surroundings. 


The man drove a team in the city. 

The man drove a team into the city. 

The prisoner walked in the room. 

The prisoner walked into the room. 

We shall look into that rather carefully. 

What could we expect when he plunged into speculation so recklessly? 


16. From, Off.—The latter, off, is used by careless 
speakers instead of from. Say, I got this knife from Bob, not, 
I got this knife off of Bob. 


He fell off the chair without hurting himself. 
Get off the car at Sixth Street and walk west. 


17. Beside, Besides.—Beside means next to. I used 
to sit beside Martin in school. Besides means in addition to. 
In the car there were six babies besides all their parents. 


Put the dictionary beside you when you study. 
Besides that, have as many books of reference near you as you can. 


18. Than, From.—After the word different when two 
things are compared, the correct preposition is from. Although 
you hear such expressions as this—This novel is different 
than any I have read—the use of than is incorrect. 


This novel is different from any I have read. 
Her red hair is different from the hair of all other red-heads. 
The pine trees I have seen in Europe are different from any I’ve seen in 


America. 


19. Unnecessary Prepositions.—Speakers are likely 
to use prepositions where none are needed. Sometimes they 
use prepositions incorrectly instead of other words. 
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CORRECT WRONG 
Where are you? Where are you at? 
Where is he going? Where is he going to? 
Keep off the grass. Keep off of the grass. 
I might have said that. I might of said that. 
Where is he living? Where is he living at? 


20. Choice of Prepositions.—Great care should be 
exercised in using prepositions in sentences. Although 
prepositions are short words, they are extremely important 
in use. The following illustrate correct uses to indicate 
various meanings. Read these carefully and be sure you 
understand the differences in meaning. 


I shall like nothing better than to correspond with you. 

These answers correspond to the selling prices of the lots. 

She is related to that famous family of explorers. 

The story was related with perfect ease. 

He fought against the decision, but his fighting was futile. 

We fought with the Allies against a common enemy. 

Miss Smith is engaged fo a handsome young soldier. 

He was engaged by the overseer a week before the accident occurred. 

They were engaged im a mighty battle which threatened to annihilate 
the opposing forces. 

He was executed by the sheriff early in the morning. 

The will was executed with great precision. 

Gradually he became resigned to his fate. 

The position was resigned by the secretary when he received a better 
offer from a competitor. 

The lawyer furnished an abstract of the case. 

The clerk abstracted money from the safe. 

He acquired his wealth by diligence. 

I acquired a taste for olives with difficulty. 

Inventors have adapted all kinds of materials to their needs. 

The soil is well adapted for growing fruit. 

The powers agreed fo all the proposed terms. 

Some husbands are never able to agree with their wives’ relatives. 


EXPRESSIONS WITH CORRECT PREPOSITIONS 
21. Think of sentences in which the following expressions 
are used. This will fix their meaning and use in your mind. 


bind by a contract, with a rope, in chains, under a penalty; bind the hands 
to the sides; behind the back 
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change cars for New York; change seats with some one; experience a change 
im conduct, of circumstances 

choice between two, amongseveral, for president 

complain against one, for trespass, to the authorities, of a nuisance; about, 
concerning, regarding misconduct 

comply with rules 

confer a favor on or upon some one; confer with some one about something, 
concerning, regarding a matter : 

conference between two persons or groups of persons; of one or several with 
others about, concerning, regarding something 

confide 7m a person’s honesty; something fo a person’s care 

confident of her charm, 77 the correctness of an opinion 

confirm 7m an opinion, by argument 

convenient fo a place, for a purpose 

conversant with a subject 

dependent on or upon a person’s good faith (but independent of) 

die of fever, by violence, for one’s country, be dead to the world 

differ from or with a person in opinion, from a person or a thing 

different 7m some respect from what was thought 

disappointed 7m love, at failure, of something hoped for 

dissent from an opinion or a statement 

exception to a remark, from a rule 

fall onto confusion, under suspicion, from grace, upon an enemy 


CONJUNCTIONS 


22. What Conjunctions Do.—Conjunctions connect 
words, phrases, clauses, and complete sentences. They do 
not take objects, but serve essentially as connecting words 
between units of sentences. Recall what you have already 
learned about conjunctions. 

What is meant by a phrase? a clause? an independent 
clause? a subordinate clause? 


23. Coordinate Conjunctions.—When the words, 
phrases, or clauses connected by a conjunction are equal in 
value, the conjunction is called a coordinate conjunction. 
Coordinate means of equal value. The coordinate conjunctions 
most frequently used are and, or, but, nor. 


Words connected: The child is tall but delicate. 
Give it to‘ Mary or John, 
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Phrases connected: The party marched down the street and around the 
corner. 
Clauses connected: Men may come and men may go but I go on forever. 
The general, who had just reached the boy and around 
whom the reporters were buzzing, simply smiled and 
smoked. 


24. Meaning of But.—Of the four conjunctions, and, 
but, or, nor, the only one likely to be incorrectly used is but. 
As already explained, but is an adversative in meaning; that 
is, it suggests the opposite of something that has been said. 
If the second part of an expression introduces an idea in 
contrast with that of an earlier part, in contradiction with it, 
in opposition, the correct word to use is but. Careless speakers 
and rapid writers do not always observe this rule. You should 
be careful in your own speech and writing to observe this 
difference accurately. 

Look back at sentence 1, Art. 28. The idea that the child 
is tall suggests that it is—strong or sickly? Most persons 
would say strong. 

But this child, even though tall, was not strong. The next 
idea is in contrast with the one just expressed. Therefore, 
but is a more accurate conjunction than and would be. In 
your reading notice how the use of but adds to the difference 
in ideas expressed. 


25. Commas in Series With Conjunctions.—Notice 
the modern system of punctuation when more than two things 
are connected. More commas are used now than were used 
formerly. The following sentences are correctly punctuated. 
Notice the commas between the similar items and before the 
conjunction. 

When a coordinate conjunction is used, the words, phrases, or clauses 

joined are in the same grammatical relation. 

This is neither flesh, fish, nor fowl. 

We carry all kinds of paper, pens, pencils, and blank books. 


26. Monotonous Use of And.—When independent 
clauses are connected, the resulting sentence is a compound 
sentence. Such combinations produce the countless sentences 
in which the conjunction and is used so monotonously. For 
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the sake of variety of sound and interest, if for no other reason, 
the writer or speaker should try to discover oc make some 
difference in value bétween the two clauses, so that by sub- 
ordinating one to the other, some connective other than and 
may be used. In its worst form this lack of discrimination 
results in sentences like these. 

I got on the car and I paid my fare. I asked the conductor if he passed 


Darcey Street and he said, “‘Yes.’’ Finally he called it and I hur- 
ried to the back platform and got off. 


This is not interesting material to read, but it sounds like 
real speech. Rewrite it, making some of the independent 
clauses subordinate, and notice how much better it sounds. 


27. Subordinate Conjunctions.—Make a list of the 
words which you used to connect the subordinate clauses with 
the independent clauses. Your list doubtless contains some 
subordinate conjunctions. Subordinate conjunctions connect 
clauses of unequal rank. They may be grouped as follows, 
their classification depending upon the meaning of the sub- 
ordinate clauses which they link with independent clauses. 


1. Cause: because, as, since, for, whereas, seeing that, now 
that. 


That small town interests me for my father was born in it. 

You should not smoke in a garage because an explosion may result. 
Since you have finished that work so well, you may go home early. 
As I’ve always arrived in time for the train, I never hurry. 


2. Time: after, before, since, while, ere, till, until, when, 
while. 

People lock the barn door after the horse has been stolen. 

Before I lived in France I thought all Frenchmen were talkative. 

Have you felt like working since the days became so warm? 

All right, I'll wait while you telephone. 


3. Purpose: that, in order that, so that, lest. 

I remained silent that he might tell his story in his own way. 

In order that you can leave on the evening train you should engage your 
berth now. 

Postage rates were increased during the war so that the income of the 
government might be greatly increased. 
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4. Condition: if, unless, provided, supposing, in case, 
on condition that. 


If you feel you’re worth more money, explain to the superintendent. 
Unless the wind changes soon, this rain will continue. 


5. Concession: although, though, even though, even zf. 


Although I set him up again in business, he paid no more attention to his 
affairs than before. 

No one could believe the report, though the most reliable newspapers 
published it. 


6. Comparison: as, than. 


Every citizen is as important as every other one is. 
Many persons are no better than they have to be. 


EXERCISE VIL 


Select the subordinate clauses from the following sentences and give 
the use of each one. Review relative clauses, for they are subordinate 
also. 


When he arrived that afternoon I noticed the change immediately. 
I could scarcely wait until he told us his story. 
Before he started my mother insisted that he eat a hearty lunch. 
I wondered where he had acquired that foreign manner. 
5. He said that whenever he lived with foreign people he acquired 
many of their customs. 
6. After his hunger was satisfied he leaned lazily back in his chair. 
7. Then he asked us why the room looked so different. 
8. Mary told him how father had surprised the family with a beauti- 
ful piano. 
9. Whereupon he sat down and played a charming selection. 
10. It was apparent why he was considered great. 
11. Even his face was transformed until he looked handsome. 
12. Then he stopped abruptly and asked mother if she knew a plan 
whereby he could help several poor families. 


13. Never have I seen her look happier than when she heard that 
simple request. 


pe 


14. It wasn’t verylong before he established a bureau and employed a 
stenographer who wrote down the names of persons desiring positions. 

15. No one seemed to guess why he had changed from a carefree youth 
to a serious man. 

16. We sometimes thought that he must have suffered some great 
sorrow which had sobered him and caused him to live for others. 
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28. Like, As.—These two words are frequently misused, 
at least, lake is used where as should be placed. The rule is 
extremely easy to remember. Never use like between two verbs. 

Use as, as though, as tf between two verbs. Like is used 
before a noun or a pronoun. 

The following sentences are incorrect: 

You look like you feel sick. 

The picture appears like it 1s a water-color. 

It looked like it would rain. 

Skate like I do. 


Carry out my orders like I tell you. 
Don’t let me see you pack a trunk like he does. 


Write the correct forms, substituting a proper connective 
for the word Ivke. 


29. Overworked Connectives.— Many connectives are 
used so frequently that they have become monotonous. In 
addition to this effect of monotony, there is often the added 
error of not expressing exactly what might be correctly con- 
veyed if some other connective were used. 

The too frequent use of the conjunction and has already 
been discussed. Listen for it in the conversation of your 
associates during a single day. Write down some of their 
sentences containing aud; then rewrite them using some other 
connective word. 

Worse than the use of and, is the use of and so. Notice how 
often this occurs in speech, especially when a person is narrat- 
ing some happening. Many sentences are begun with and so, 
even though there is absolutely no need of any connecting 
word. The meaning of and so is that what follows is a 
direct consequence or result of what has gone before. Test 
the remarks in which you hear and so by this standard. 

It was getting late, and so we turned to go home. 

We turned to go home because it was getting late. 

The tramp looked weak, so the kind-hearted women gave him both food 

and money. 

Because the tramp looked weak the kind-hearted woman gave him both 

food and money. 
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EXERCISE VIII 


Use these words to fill the spaces in the following sentences, punctuating 
wherever necessary. Notice how much better one of these words sounds 
than would and or and so. 


therefore thus 
because consequently 
moreover for 
furthermore also 
besides likewise 
then 
1. I haven’t studied for two weeks I don’t know exactly 
where to begin work. 
2. The trolley was ten minutes late I missed half the first 
solo. 
3. You feel sorry for his plight you should help him. 
4. The second airplane I piloted was a lighter one it was 
easier to control. 
5. I put what I thought was enough postage on the package I 
was surprised to receive a notice from the office. 
6. I can’t tell you about that recent book I haven't read it. 


7. Carroll telephoned that his car was stalled I had to walk to 
the station. 


8. You have deceived your father a second time you have 
tried to cast the blame on your young brother. 
9. To get the best result, open the valve slowly you will feel 


no jerky motion. 

10. I said I would pay you on the first of the month. I asked you 
not to deliver a statement until then I don’t care for the way you 
fitted the coat of the suit. 


30. Another conjunction likely to be used too frequently 
is but. 


EXERCISE IX 


Use these words to fill the spaces in the following sentences. Punctuate 
where necessary. Would but sound as well as one of the other connectives? 
however still notwithstanding 

yet : nevertheless 


1. All the New Yorkers said their own team would win the 
St. Louisans did not believe them. 

2. Ican't stand that fellow if you believe he knows about 
lumber I’ll ask his advice. 
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3. He said he was so stiff he could not work when some one 
yelled “Fire,” he moved quickly enough. 

4. You must feel sorry for such fools you have to admit they 
deserve to be punished. 

5. You say you have no time to spare you joke over the 
telephone for ten minutes while I wait. 

6. Depend on the promises of some persons don’t take too 
much for granted. 

7. The early bird catches the worm what of the poor worm? 

8. You are always late to work your brother is always on time. 


31. Position of Connecting Words.—The most inter- 
esting thing about some of the connective words you have 
just been using in these exercises is the position in which 
they may be placed. If you link together two clauses by 
using and or but, these conjunctions have to be placed directly 
between the two clauses. 


The day was warm but the evening was cool. 


This rule of position is true of several of the words listed 
at the beginning of the exercises. Several of the words in 
these lists, however, do not have to be placed between the 
two clauses but may be placed in different positions. This 
flexibility of arrangement is a decided relief to monotony of 
style. 

I like candy; I shall eat none now, however. 


(I like candy; I shall, however, eat none now. 
I like candy; however, I shall eat none now. 


The words which may be placed after the beginning of the 
second clause are: 


therefore moreover also 
consequently furthermore likewise 
however nevertheless notwithstanding 


If the second clause is somewhat long, the connecting word 
may be dropped in at any one of a number of places, con- 
sideration always being given, of course, to the sense of the 
words and to the natural breaks which occur. The use of a 
connective at the end of ‘a long clause has made difficult of 
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understanding one of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


This Constitution and the treaties and laws made in pursuance thereof 
shall be the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 


If this passage is not entirely clear to you, repeat it aloud, 
moving notwithstanding from the end and inserting it between 
land and anything. Then remember that in every passage, 
the connectives should be placed so as to bring out the thought 
in the best way possible. 


EXERCISE X 


Go over the two preceding exercises and rearrange those in which you 
have used words which may be placed elsewhere. 


32. Cautions.—Do not write or say at the end of a list 
of things “and et cetera.” 

The first part of the Latin phrase et cetera is the word et, 
which means and. You would not say, ‘‘and and so forth,” 
yet this is what is done when a person inserts the unnecessary 
and before the abbreviation etc. 

Neither, nor. If you begin an expression with neither, be 
sure to place nor (not or) between the two parts to be connected. 
The proper pairs are 


neither—nor either—or 


Such pairs should be carefully placed with two things in 
mind—the exact meaning to be expressed and the words 
affected. Place the connectives so that both words of the 
pair precede similar elements. 


I neither am rich nor economical. 


This sentence does not say what it tries to say. It will 
express the meaning exactly if rearranged. 

I am neither rich nor economical. 

You have decided that you will neither support nor oppose this measure? 

If they choose either to go or to stay, we cannot change our plans.. 
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RESTRICTIVE AND NON-RESTRICTIVE 
CLAUSES 


338. Review the two kinds of relative clauses. Many 
relative clauses are inserted in sentences after nouns and 
pronouns as explanatory modifiers. In fact, they are exactly 
like nouns in apposition. These explanatory relative clauses 
may be omitted from the sentence, and, although the sentence 
is thus shortened, the meaning still is clear. Clauses of this 
purely explanatory nature are called mnon-restrictive. The 
importance of recognizing them is emphasized by the fact 
that in writing they are set off from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. Two commas are necessary if the non-restric- 
tive clause is within the sentence; one comma is needed if the 
non-restrictive clause is at the end of the sentence. 


34. Commas with Non-Restrictive Clauses.—Study 
the following sentences carefully and see why they contain 
commas to set off the non-restrictive clauses. Read each 
sentence aloud, omitting the clause, to see how the non-restric- 
tive clause may be omitted. Notice that in speaking such a 
sentence, there frequently are pauses to mark the places 
where the commas are. 

The same rule of marking by commas applies to subordinate 
clauses introduced by words other than relative pronouns; 
as, where, when. 

The boy gazed open-eyed at Washington, of whom he had been told 

marvelous tales. 

This document was written by John Hay, who made the famous treaty 

with Great Britain. 

Sam Smith, who has lived here only two years, knows more about this 

city than many a native. 

My wife, who looks like a grand lady in her evening clothes, likes to go 

into the kitchen to cook. 

The first maid we had, who was a blushing Irish girl, saved in a year 

enough money to bring her sister from the old country. 
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The note, which I have just succeeded in paying, is the last outstanding 
debt left by my father. 

A locomotive, which is well cared for, has an active life of some thirty 
years. 

This term, which may appear short, might be ionger if the locomotive 
didn’t smoke and run about so much. 

A request to be allowed to form a ball team was presented by our office 
force to the Old Grouch, who unexpectedly became as enthusiastic 
as the errand boy. 

At Kansas City, where he expected to change trains, he discovered that 
he could travel on in the same coach on a different road. 


35. No Commas with Restrictive Clauses.—Other 
clauses are so closely connected with the units which they 
modify that they cannot be omitted from the sentence. In 
meaning they express the idea that a particular place, person, 
or thing is meant. They point out one so that it may be 
distinguished from all the rest. They restrict the meaning 
of the sentence. They limit. They are, therefore, not set 
off by commas from the remainder of the sentence. 

I wish the boy who has red hair to turn round. 


Notice that the clause who has red hair restricts the meaning 
of this sentence to one particular boy. He is pointed out 
clearly. This clause is a restrictive one. It is not marked 
by commas. Notice in your reading the use of this kind of 
clause. 


36. Test for Restrictive Clauses.—Read the follow- 
ing sentences aloud. Try to omit the restrictive clause and 
notice the difference in meaning. Fix both form and use 
firmly in your mind. Notice that these clauses permit of no 
pauses in the voice. 


I like to be shaved by a barber who asks no questions. 

Bring me the book which is on the right-hand corner of the piano. 

The day on which Shakespeare was born is not known. 

There is the record of the day on which he was baptized. 

You must be descended from the branch of the Knowell family which 
came to America before the War of Independence. 

Use the bill of lading form which requires six copies. 

The footsteps which you hear are made by the dog on the upstairs porch. 


The physician who performed the operation contracted the same disease 
and died. 
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The girl who came from the south was the only person who could swim. 
We want a dog that has been trained to hunt. 


f 


vp 


EXERCISE XI 


Decide which of these clauses are non-restrictive and which are restric- 
tive. Insert commas where they are needed. 


1. The reporter entered while the Ambassador was speaking. 
2. Don’t swap horses while crossing a river. 
3. A house which is divided against itself cannot stand. 
4. I can never forget the thoroughness with which that instructor 
who is still teaching in the same school explained mathematics to us. 
5. Get the flowers which are fully opened. 
6. Among the guests was the first mayor of the city who had come 
all the way from China to participate in the celebration. 
7. The woman who can laugh at all her husband’s jokes is a true wife. 
8. The independent voter is one who belongs to no regular party. 
9. Why should a candidate whom the political bosses have nominated 
expect all the votes of his party? 
10. If women who at times are intensely interested remain consistently 
in politics they should do wonders. : 
11. Railroad time-tables which are distributed free in America are 
sold in Europe. 
12. Don’t try to tell me you don’t know the woman who should be 
muzzled. 
13. I’ve always had the keenest curiosity about the manner in which 
books are written. 
14. One author whom I know writes in lead pencil on the cheapest 
kind of paper. 
15. A magazine writer whose work is continually appearing makes 
outlines on yellow sheets then types the finished article on white paper. 
16. The few men who have highly trained stenographers dictate for 
hours at a stretch. 
17. There is no single best method by which good material may be 
composed. 
18. There are almost as many different ways as there are writers. 
19. I found myself unable to wink back the tears which came with 
my laughter. 
20. The restrictive clause which limits the meaning to one particular 
thing is not set off by commas. 
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(PART 9) 


ANALYSIS 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


The following pages contain fifteen short extracts chosen 
from newspapers, magazines, and books. These extracts are 
then explained; the relations and the uses of the different 
elements in the sentences are analyzed. These analyses show 
the method to be followed in order to arrive at a comprehensive 
understanding of the grammatical construction of sentences. 
They also help you to see how a knowledge of grammatical 
relationship enables one to determine whether or not a sen- 
tence or a paragraph is correctly constructed and to decide 
what is the exact meaning intended by the author. 

The exercises are arranged in an approximate order of 
difficulty. If you do not see clearly the application of a cer- 
tain statement, turn back through the earlier lessons until you 
find a fuller application of the principles discussed, with 
simpler and more numerous illustrations. Be sure to review 
these until you can apply the principles to the specimen under 
consideration. 

Do not hurry over these units. Study every one carefully 
before you proceed to the next specimen. Then practice the 
analyzing of sentences and paragraphs by selecting from your 
reading extracts which you analyze in detail. Continue to do 
this until you have comparatively little difficulty in deciding 
the thought relationship of. any matter you hear or read. 
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EXAMPLES FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


SPECIMEN 1 


Mayor George E. Brown will be the principal speaker at the old- 
home-day celebration of Hamilton Village, the section of this city first 
settled. The celebration will be held on August 27. 

Mayor George E. Brown is a proper noun because it is the 
name of a particular person. It is the subject of the verb will 
be. Will be is the predicate verb of the sentence. It is in the 
future tense. Its subject has already been given. 

The common noun speaker is a predicate noun after the 
copulative verb will be. Speaker denotes the same person as 
the subject of the verb, the proper noun Mayor George E. 
Brown, ‘The common noun speaker is modified by the definite 
article the and the limiting adjective principal. 

All the remainder of the sentence, beginning with at, is a 
prepositional phrase used as an adjective modifier of the noun 
speaker. This prepositional phrase contains several units 
which need separate consideration. 

The principal word in the prepositional phrase after at is 
the noun celebration. This noun is modified by the definite 
article the and the compound adjective old-home-day. This 
compound adjective is made up of the adjective old and the 
two nouns home and day, here used as adjectives. 

Furthermore, this noun celebration is modified by the prepo- 
sitional phrase of Hamilton Village, which is, therefore, an 
adjective modifier (since it modifies a noun). In this phrase 
the preposition is of; the principal word is the proper noun 
Hanulton Village. 

The proper noun Hamilton Village is modified by the phrase, 
the section of this city first settled, used as an appositive phrase 
in explanation. Notice that the noun section repeats Hamil- 
ton Village. ‘Che noun section is modified first by the definite 
article the. It is also modified by the prepositional phrase of 
this city first settled, ; 
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In this prepositional phrase the principal word is the noun 
city. This noun city is modified by the demonstrative adjec- 
tive this. ‘The noun section is modified by the past participle 
settled. As settled modifies a noun, it is an adjective modifier. 
But a participle always has two qualities. Here settled is like 
an adjective because it modifies a noun. It is itself modified 
by the adverb of time first. This shows that settled has also 
the nature of a verb. 

Don’t permit the position of the word settled to mislead you 
concerning what word is modified by settled. Say to yourself, 
What was first settled? The city? The section? Plainly it 
was the section which was first settled. That relation of the 
thought indicates the correct explanation.. In doubtful cases 
test the meaning in exactly this way, so that your decision may 
be intelligent. 

In the last sentence the subject is the common noun celebra- 
tion, which is the subject of the verb will be held. This noun 
is modified by the definite article the. 

The predicate verb of this sentence is will be held, in the 
future tense. It is in the passive voice. (For the verb to be 
in the active voice, the sentence would read, The city will hold 
the celebration. If this difference between active and pas- 
sive voice is not clear, refer to Part 4, Page 22.) 

The verb will be held is modified by the prepositional phrase 
on August 27. This phrase, as it modifies a verb, is an adver- 
bial modifier indicating time. Its principal word is the proper 
noun August 27. 

This analysis accounts for every word in the extract. 

The two sentences are declarative. Both are simple sen- 
tences. Both are simple declarative sentences. 

Study the extract and the analysis until you feel that you 
will be able to write a similar analysis for any extract of sim- 
ilar construction and length. 
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SPECIMEN 2 


Sport clothes are not forgotten. They are still here but with this 
essential difference—now it’s sport clothes for sport wear. 

In the first sentence the subject of the verb is the common 
noun clothes. It is in the plural number. As subject of a 
verb it is in the nominative case. What is its singular form? 
Has it any? It is modified by the descriptive adjective sport. 
This word is usually a noun, but here it is an adjective. 

The predicate verb is are forgotten. This verb is composed 
of the auxiliary verb are, with forgotten the past participle 
of the verb to forget. What are the present tense and the past 
tense forms? 

But the sentence does not say sport clothes are forgotten. 
The predicate verb is modified by the adverb not. Such an 
illustration shows just how much the meaning of a thought may 
be changed by the addition of an adverb. The adverb not 
completely reverses the meaning of the sentence. 

In the second sentence the subject is the pronoun they, which 
has for its antecedent the plural noun clothes in the first sen- 
tence. They is subject of the verb are. It is, therefore, in the 
nominative case. The verb are is in the present tense. It is 
modified by two adverbs, still and here. Still is an adverb of 
time. Here is an adverb of place. 

The idea conveyed by both adverbs still and here is an idea 
of sameness. The writer wished in the next phrase to intro- 
duce a contrary idea, so he used the conjunction but to connect 
the prepositional phrase with this essential difference with the 
preceding statement. 

In this prepositional phrase the principal word is the noun 
difference, which is in the objective case as the object of the 
preposition with. This noun difference is modified by the 
demonstrative adjective fhis and the descriptive adjective 
essential. 'This word, essential, is often used as a noun. Here 
it is an adjective. 

How is the noun difference explained? It is followed by 
a clause used in apposition with it to explain exactly what the 
difference is. 
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Most appositive expressions which you have seeri have been 
set off by commas from the part which they explain. Here 
the mark of punctuation is a dash. As this selection is from 
an advertisement, the dash is used instead of the comma 
because it separates the words farther, makes them easier to 
read—which is a desirable thing in advertisements. Read the 
selection, stopping after the word difference, and notice how 
you wish to know what the difference is. ‘The clause in appo- 
sition explains the noun difference. 

In this clause it’s is a contracted form of it is. The subject 
is the pronoun it. The predicate verb is the copulative ts. 
This predicate verb is in the singular number and present 
tense. It is modified by the adverb of time, now. 

You have already been told that whenever you see some 
form of the verb to be, you should look for a predicate 
adjective or a predicate noun. Here the predicate noun is 
clothes. 

This plural noun clothes is modified by the adjective sport, 
and by the prepositional phrase for sport wear. ‘This prepo- 
sitional phrase, since it modifies a noun, is an adjective modi- 
fier. 

In this prepositional phrase the principal word is the noun 
wear. ‘This noun is modified by the adjective sport. 

The first sentence is a simple declarative sentence. The 
second is a declarative sentence; but is it simple? How many 
verbs has it? ‘here are two—are and is. Have both of 
these subjects? The subject of are is they, the subject of 
is is it. Then the second sentence contains two clauses. Are 
both independent or is one subordinate? The second clause, 
now it’s sport clothes for sport wear, is the appositive of a 
noun in a prepositional phrase (difference). Therefore, it is 
a subordinate clause. This makes the second sentence a com- 
plex declarative sentence. 
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SPECIMEN 3 


You may order any of the above editions from your book dealer 
with perfect confidence that their bindings not only will wear satis- 
factorily but will add to the appearance of your library table or book 
shelves. 


This extract is all included in a single sentence. The sim- 
ple subject is the pronoun you. This is singular or plural num- 
ber, second person, because it represents the person spoken to. 
The predicate verb is may order. This is composed of the 
auxiliary verb may, expressing permission or suggestion, and 
the principal verb order. 

Is order in this sense transitive or intransitive? If transi- 
tive it will have an object. Order what? The answer is order 
any. Any is an indefinite pronoun, here the object of the verb 
may order; therefore, it is in the objective case. This pronoun 
any is modified by the prepositional phrase of the above edi- 
tions. This phrase, since it modifies a pronoun, is an adjective 
modifier. Its principal word is the noun editions, which is 
modified by the definite article the and the limiting adjec- 
tive above. 

The next unit in the sentence, from your book dealer, is 
also a prepositional phrase. Does this modify the noun edi- 
tions or the verb may order? Is it possible to say, You may 
order from your book dealer any of the above editions? This 
sounds correct. Therefore, the phrase from your book dealer 
modifies the verb may order. It is, therefore, an adverbial 
modifier. In it the principal word is the noun dealer, which is 
modified by the possessive pronoun your and the adjective 
book. | 

All the remainder of the sentence is a long prepositional 
phrase introduced by the preposition with. What does this 
long prepositional phrase modify? Try the verb may order. 
You may order with perfect confidence that, etc. This makes 
perfect sense. Therefore we may correctly say that this long 
prepositional phrase modifies the verb may order. The prin- 
cipal word in the phrase is the noun confidence, which is 
modified by the adjective perfect. 
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This noun confidence is also modified by a long restrictive 
clause, which explains what the particular confidence is. This 
clause is an adjective modifier of the noun confidence. 

Let us see why all this expression, beginning with that and 
ending with shelves, is a clause. Has it a verb? Yes; in fact, 
it has two verbs—will wear and will add. Have these verbs 
subjects or a subject? Yes; the noun bindings. This subor- 
dinate clause has a simple subject, the noun bindings, and a 
compound verb, wull wear and will add, connected by the con- 
junction but. 

How is the first verb, will wear, modified? It is modified 
by the adverbs not, only, and satisfactorily. 

How is the second verb, will add, modified? By the prep- 
ositional phrase to the appearance of your library table or 
book shelves. his prepositional phrase contains the principal 
word, the noun appearance. This noun is modified by a prep- 
ositional phrase contained within the longer prepositional 
phrase. The shorter phrase is of your library table or book 
shelves, this phrase being used as an adjective modifier of the 
noun appearance. 

In this shorter prepositional phrase the principal words are 
the nouns table and shelves. Both of these are modified by the 
possessive pronoun your. The first, fable, is modified by 
the descriptive adjective library; the second, shelves, is modi- 
fied by the descriptive adjective book. 

As the sentence contains both an independent clause and a 
subordinate clause, it is a complex sentence. The independent 
clause ends with the word confidence. ‘The subordinate clause 
begins with the word that. Although the subordinate clause 
contains several more words than the independent clause, it 
cannot stand alone and make a complete statement. There- 
fore, it is subordinate. 

Notice in these explanations that the use of a word or of a 
group of words in the sentence under consideration determines 
what shall be said of it. Words are nouns when used as 
nouns. When used as adjectives, they are adjectives. 
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SPECIMEN 4 

Many distinguished guests from Canada have found the Blank Hotel 
an ideal hotel. Overlooking, as it does, the exclusive Murray Hill 
residential section, this hotel, while it is quiet and restful, is con- 
venient to the fashionable shops, popular theaters, business centers, and 
railway terminals. 

The first word of this selection, many, is an indefinite adjec- 
tive modifying the noun guests. Another modifier of this 
same noun guests is the descriptive adjective distinguished. 
A third modifier of guests is the prepositional phrase from 
Canada. As this modifies a noun it is an adjective modifier. 
The complete subject of the first sentence is many distinguished 
guests from Canada, in which the noun subject is guests. This 
noun is in the plural number, nominative case. 

The complete predicate is have found the Blank Hotel an 
ideal hotel. In this, the predicate verb is have found, which is 
in the present perfect tense. What are the present and past 
tense forms of this verb? Is it regular or irregular? Why? 

If have found has an object it is a transitive verb. Found 
what? Found the Blank Hotel. The object of the transi- 
tive verb have found is the proper noun Blank Hotel. You 
may recall (Part 6, Page 10) that at times there occurs in 
connection with the object of a transitive verb a noun modifier 
which is called an objective complement. This is what the 
phrase an ideal hotel is. It is in the predicate but it modifies 
the object, the Blank Hotel. 

The first sentence is a simple declarative sentence. Let us 
examine the second sentence to see whether it is simple, com- 
plex, or compound. 

Look first for verbs. There are three—does, is, is. Add 
their subjects—it does, hotel is, it is. This proves that there 
are three clauses. The sentence must be either complex or 
compound. How many independent clauses are there? 

First clause: as it does. Evidently subordinate. 

Second clause: While it is quiet and restful. Evidently 
subordinate. 

Third clause: Overlooking the exclusive Murray Hill resi- 
dential section this hotel is convenient to the fashionable shops, 
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popular theaters, business centers, and railway terminals. 
independent. 

The sentence, therefore, is a complex declarative one. 

What is overlooking? It introduces a phrase overlooking 
the exclusive Murray Hull residential section. It modifies the 
noun hotel. It is then an adjective modifier. Overlooking is 
a present participle. Its adjective quality is shown by its 
modifying a noun. Its verbal quality is shown by the noun 
object which follows it. Overlooking what? Overlooking 
section. The principal word in the participial phrase begin- 
ning with overlooking is the noun section. ‘This noun is modi- 
fied by the definite article the and the adjectives exclusive, 
Murray Hill, and residential. Of these Murray Hill is a 
proper adjective. 

Included in this long participial phrase is the subordinate 
clause as it does. The commas show that this clause is not 
very closely connected with the rest of this phrase. Which 
word does this subordinate clause of manner modify? Ask 
yourself a few questions. Is the sense plainest when you link 
as it does with overlooking? This makes the subordinate 
clause a modifier of the present participle overlooking. 

The second subordinate clause is while it is quiet and restful. 
The punctuation, the presence of commas, shows that this 
clause is non-restrictive. It modifies the noun hotel. While 
is the connecting word. The subject of this clause is the pro- 
noun it. The verb isis. This verb suggests a predicate noun 
or a predicate adjective. There are two predicate adjectives 
following it. These are quiet and restful. Both of these predi- 
cate adjectives modify the subject 7#. The conjunction and con- 
nects these two predicate adjectives. 

Look again at the independent clause. Its verb is is. This 
is followed by a predicate adjective convenient. This predi- 
cate adjective is modified by a prepositional phrase beginning 
with fo and including four principal words, the nouns shops, 
theaters, centers, and terminals. 

Note carefully the commas in this list. Also notice the 
adjectives modifying the nouns. What are these adjectives 
and what does each one, modify ? 
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SPECIMEN 5 


The Superintendent long ago gave up keeping a waiting-list. She 
found that at the rate the rooms were vacated, it would take twenty- 
two years to cover the applications received the first year. There would 
be scarcely any vacancies at all were it not for marriages and changes 
of positions which entail leaving town. More than one hundred of the 
girls in Windermere House Club have married. 


In the first sentence the subject is the noun Superintendent, 
which here is a proper noun as it is spelled with a capital let- 
ter. The predicate verb is gave. What are its present tense 
and past participle forms? This verb gave is modified by the 
adverb up. If gave is a transitive verb there may be an object. 
Gave up what? Gave up keeping a waiting-list. Then the 
object of gave is the participial phrase keeping a waiting-list. 
This participle keeping has the quality of a noun here, but it 
also has the quality of a verb because it takes an object, the 
noun waiting-list. The noun waiting-list is in the objective 
case, because it is the object of the participle keeping. 

The second sentence contains three verbs—found, were 
vacated, and would take. If all but one of these are in sub- 
ordinate clauses, the sentence is a complex sentence. What 
are the subjects of these three verbs? She found, rooms 
were vacated, it would take. She, rooms, and it are the sub- 
jects. The independent clause is she found. Its object is a 
long clause used as a noun object. As this clause is subor- 
dinate (it begins with that and ends with year) it indicates 
that the sentence is complex. 

This subordinate clause contains an infinitive phrase. This 
begins with the infinitive to cover. As an infinitive is a verb 
form, it may be followed by an object. Is it here? To cover 
what? ‘To cover the applications. The noun applications is 
in the objective case, as it is the object of the infinitive to cover. 

This noun applications is modified by the past participle 
received, here used as an adjective modifier. The expression 
the first year may be considered as one word and called an 
adverb of time modifying the past participle received. Our 
speech contains many such expressions of measure and time 
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which are used exactly as single adverbs, and may, there- 
fore, be called adverbs. 

In the next sentence, the adverb there is the introductory 
word, the subject vacancies following the predicate verb would 
be. The subordinate clause, were it not for marriages and 
changes of positions, is an adverbial modifier of the verb 
would be, the pronoun it being the subject of this clause and 
the verb were, the predicate. 

Of positions is a prepositional pnrase modifying the noun 
changes. It is, therefore, an adjective modifier. In it the 
principal word is the noun positions. 

The next unit in the sentence is which entail leaving town. 
Look up the verb entail in a dictionary. Decide on the mean- 
ing which fits this place. Entail is a verb. What is its sub- 
ject? The relative pronoun which. 

Positions which entail leaving town. Changes which entail 
leaving town. As you decide upon this, you will decide upon 
the antecedent of this clause. 

In the clause the verb entail has an object. Entail what? 
Entail leaving town. ‘The participial phrase leaving town is 
the object of the verb entail. 

A participle has the quality of a noun if it is the object of a 
verb. This is true of the participle Jeaving. But a participle 
has also the quality of a verb. If it is transitive it may be 
followed by an object. Leaving what? Leaving town. 
Therefore, the noun town is the object of the transitive parti- 
ciple leaving. 

In the last sentence what is the subject of the verb have mar- 
ried? The indefinite pronoun more. This word more is 
usually an adjective. As an adjective it may be modified by an 
adverbial phrase. It is here modified by the phrase than one 
hundred. 

Then this phrase is modified by the prepositional phrase of 
the girls in Windermere House Club. ‘This phrase includes a 
shorter prepositional phrase in Windermere House Club. 
This shorter phrase is an adjective modifier of the noun girls. 

The verb have married is in the present perfect tense, 
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SPECIMEN 6 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it down as a 
self-evident proposition, that no people ought to be free till they are fit 
to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old 
story, who resolved not to go into the water till he had learned to swim. 
If men are to wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait forever. 

The subject of the first sentence is the common noun politi- 
cians. This is modified by the indefinite adjective many and 
by the prepositional phrase of our time. ‘This phrase is an 
adjective modifier, since it modifies a noun. The predicate 
verb are is modified by the phrase in the habit, etc. In this 
prepositional phrase the principal word is habit, which is modi- 
fied by the prepositional phrase of laying it down, etc. Here 
the present participle /aying is used like a noun as object of the 
preposition of, and like a verb, as it is followed by its object, 
the pronoun 7. 

The noun proposition is explained by a subordinate clause 
in apposition. This subordinate clause is composed of two 
subordinate clauses, that no people ought to be free and till 
they are fit to use their freedom. Notice the two infinitives 
used after the verbs in these subordinate clauses—to be and 
to use. Only one of these is followed by a noun object. 
Select it. The other is followed by a predicate adjective. 
Select it. 

The first pronoun is the possessive plural one our, modi- 
fying time. ‘The second pronoun is it, the object of the par- 
ticiple laying. The third pronoun is the pronoun they, which 
is the subject of the verb are. The fourth pronoun is the pos- 
sessive pronoun their modifying freedom. Can you tell why 
that is not a relative pronoun as used here, but a conjunction ? 

In the next sentence the verb is should make you look for a 
predicate noun or adjective or some unit used like one. Here 
it is a predicate adjective with all the modifiers following it—the 
adjective worthy, which occurs in the predicate, but (with all 
its own modifiers) describes the noun subject maxim. 

The relative clause, who resolved not to go into the water 
etc., modifies which word? It is placed after the noun story. 
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Does it modify this noun? It is an adjective modifier of the 
noun fool This noun fool has another modifier, the prep- 
ositional phrase in the old story. ‘The relative clause contains 
two infinitives to go and to swim..The first, to go, introduces 
an infinitive phrase, which is the object of the verb resolved. 
The second, to sw7m, is used as the object of the verb had 
learned, 

The third sentence is complex. ‘The independent clause is 
last. They may indeed wait forever. The subordinate clause. 
which begins the sentence is a clause expressing a condition. 
The connective is the word if. 

The infinitive to wait completes the verb are. It is modi- 
fied by the prepositional phrase for liberty and the subordi- 
nate clause of time, fil they become wise and good in slavery. 
Read the first part of the sentence omitting first the preposi- 
tional phrase and then the clause. 

In this included subordinate clause the noun subject is the 
pronoun they. The verb become is like the verb is. After it 
you should look for a predicate noun or a predicate adjective. 
Here are two predcate adjectives, wise and good, which modity 
the subject they. Both these adjectives are modified by the 
prepositional phrase in slavery. As this prepositional phrase 
modifies adjectives it is an adverbial modifier. 

In the independent clause the verb is may wait. This verb is 
modified by two adverbs, the adverb of degree indeed and the 
adverb of time forever. 

All three sentences are declarative and complex. All the 
subordinate clauses are non-restrictive ; therefore, they are all 
set off by commas. 

The adjectives are many, self-evident, no, free, fit, worthy, 
old, wise, good, as well as the articles a and the. Free follows 
the infinitive to be. Indicate what the other adjectives modify. 

Nore—The infinitive followed by a noun object is to use. The 


object is freedom. The infinitive followed by a predicate adjective is 
to be. The predicate adjective is free. 
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SPECIMEN 7 


A shipload of aliens arrived in an American port a few days ago. 
They were not like the average immigrant who comes with high hopes 
and eager expectancy of reaching a land of plenty and promise. 
They were as homesick as any exile that ever pined for his native 
land. They had been decoyed, overpowered, and shanghaied. No 
dream of a larger freedom was theirs. They were prisoners. Here 
is the passenger list: Thirteen baby elephants, two hundred monkeys 
with sixty monkey babies in arms, two Bengal tigers, two sloth bears, 
‘three black panthers, two hippopotamuses, fifty-six snakes, and nine 
hundred miscellaneous birds. 


In sentence one the predicate verb is arrived, in the past 
tense. Its noun subject 1s shipload, which is modified by the 
indefinite article a@ and the prepositional phrase of aliens. The 
most interesting thing in this sentence is the phrase a few days 
ago. As you have already seen (specimen 5), this phrase is 
‘used as an adverb of time. 

In sentence two the word like is a preposition at the begin- 
ning of the prepositional phrase like the average immigrant. 
In this phrase the principal word is the noun immigrant, which 
is modified by the definite article the, the adjective average, 
and the relative clause beginning with who, the clause being 
used as an adjective modifier. 

Look at this relative clause. Notice how many prepositional 
phrases it contains. The long one modifies the verb comes. 
It begins with the preposition with and ends with the word 
promise. ‘The first included prepositional phrase in that longer 
one 1s of reaching a land of plenty and of promise. This modi- 
fies the nouns hopes and expectancy. It is, therefore, an adjec- 
tive modifier. In it are two other short prepositional phrases, 
of plenty and of promise. Both modify the noun land. 

Sentence three is short. Is it simple or complex? Find 
what verb or verbs it contains. These are two, were and 
pined. heir subjects are the personal pronoun they and the 
relative pronoun that. Is there an independent clause? They 
were as homesick. What is the remainder of the sentence? 
A subordinate clause. The sentence is, therefore, complex, 
is it not? 
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In the indeperident clause the verb is were. When you see 
some form of the verb to be, you should expect a predicate 
noun or adjective. The predicate adjective here is homesick, 
which modifies the subject they. As the subordinate clause 
modifies the same adjective homesick, it must be an adverbial 
modifier. 

This subordinate clause really consists of two clauses as 
(was) any exile and that ever pined for his native land. Notice 
that the verb was is understood, not expressed, and that the 
second subordinate clause is an adjective modifier of the noun 
exile. 

What other adjectives or adverbs are in the sentence? The 
indefinite adjective any modifies exile. The adverb of time 
ever modifies the verb pined. The adjective native modifies 
land. 

In the next sentence is a compound predicate composed of 
three verbs, had been decoyed, overpowered, shanghaied. 
(Look up this last word in a large dictionary.) ‘These verbs 
are in the past perfect tense, passive voice. ‘They are in the 
passive voice because the subject receives the action indicated 
by the verbs. 

In sentence four the noun subject is dream. It is modified 
by the adjective no and the prepositional phrase of a larger 
freedom. In this prepositional phrase the principal word is 
the noun freedom, which is modified by the indefinite article 
a and the adjective larger. ‘This adjective is in the compara- 
tive degree, comparing the freedom meant here with the former 
condition of the aliens. The verb is was, which is completed 
by the predicate pronoun theirs. 

In the short fifth sentence the three words are noun sub- 
ject, copulative verb, and predicate noun. 

The last sentence contains the noun list with which 
all the entries following are in apposition. Notice that they 
explain exactly what the list contains. While most of these 
entries are nouns modified by numeral adjectives (fifty-six 
snakes), others have descriptive adjectives added (baby ele- 
phants, Bengal tigers, sloth bears, black panthers, miscellaneous 
birds), and one noun, monkeys, is modified by a prepositional 
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phrase with sixty monkey babies in arms. This phrase includes 
a shorter phrase, in arms, which modifies the noun babies. 

Here is a thing to decide by the uses of the words. Two 
words monkeys are used in this entry. The first is plainly a 
noun modified by the numeral adjective two hundred and the 
prepositional phrase beginning with the preposition with. 

What is the next word monkey? It is evidently not a noun, 
because if it were, it should be monkeys as it is preceded by 
the number sixty. It is here an adjective modifying the 
noun babies. 

Note these plurals: monkey, monkeys; baby, babies. 

The adjective Bengal is a proper adjective. Why? 

Notice the comma between snakes and and. This is correct 
modern punctuation, although not all newspapers have yet 
adopted it. 


SPECIMEN 8S 


1. I raised my eyes in the direction in which he pointed. 2. Half- 
way up the mountain over whose foot we were wending jutted forth 
a black, frightful crag, which at an immense altitude overhung the 
road and seemed to threaten destruction. 3. It resembled one of 
those ledges of the rocky mountains in the picture of the deluge, up 
to which the terrified fugitives have scrambled from the eager pursuit 
of the savage and tremendous billow, down on which they are gazing 
with horror, whilst above them rise still higher and giddier heights to 
which they seem unable to climb. 


Sentence 1 is a complex declarative sentence. The subor- 
dinate clause is in which he pointed, which modifies the noun 
direction. It is therefore an adjective modifier. The transi- 
tive verb raised is followed by its noun object eyes. Pointed, 
the predicate verb of the subordinate clause, is in the past tense. 

The second sentence is complex. It contains two subordi- 
nate clauses and one independent clause. 

Halfway up the mountain jutted forth a black, frightful 
crag. Independent clause. 

Over whose foot we were wending. Subordinate clause. 

Which at an immense altitude overhung the road and seemed 
to threaten destruction. Subordinate clause. 
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In the independent clause the noun subject crag is placed 
after the verb jutted. Crag is modified by the indefinite 
article a and the two descriptive adjectives black and frightful, 
as well as the subordinate clause beginning with the relative 
pronoun which. As this relative clause is non-restrictive (it 
could be omitted from the sentence), it is set off by a comma. 
The verb jutted is modified by the adverb of place forth and 
the prepositional phrase up the mountain. This prepositional 
phrase, used as an adverbial modifier of place, is modified by 
the adverb halfway. 

Let us examine the first subordinate clause. The subject is 
the pronoun we, the predicate verb were wending. ‘The first 
three words, over whose foot, form a prepositional phrase used 
as an adverbial modifier of place of the verb were wending. 
In this phrase the principal word is the noun foot, which is 
modified by the possessive relative pronoun whose. 

The second subordinate clause has for its subject the relative 
pronoun which. ‘There is a compound predicate composed of 
the two verbs overhung and seemed. The first verb overhung 
is completed by the noun object road and is modified by the 
prepositional phrase at an immense altitude, which is an adver- 
bial modifier of place. The second verb seemed is completed 
by the infinitive to threaten and the noun object of the infini- 
tive, destruction. 'To threaten what? 

The next sentence is complex, containing several subordinate 
clauses. Let us select first the independent clause. 


Independent Clause: 
It resembled one of those ledges of the rocky mountains in the pic- 
ture of the deluge. 


Subordinate Clauses: 

Up to which the terrified fugitives have scrambled from the eager 
pursuit of the savage and tremendous billow. 

Down on which they are gazing with horror. 

Whilst above them rise still higher and giddier heights. 

To which they seem unable to climb. 


What does each of these subordinate clauses modify ? 
The first modifies the noun ledges. Test it with other nouns 
in the independent clause for closeness of meaning. The fugi- 
Xe 
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tives have climbed not to the mountains, not to the picture, not 
to the deluge, but to the /edges. This first subordinate clause 
is an adjective modifier. 

The second subordinate clause modifies the noun bDillow. 
There can be no doubt of this. It is the thing down on which 
they are gazing. 

The third subordinate clause, as it begins with whilst, sug- 
gests time. It modifies the verb are gazing. 

The fourth subordinate clause modifies the noun heights. 
It is an adjective modifier. 

Every one of these clauses provides interesting points for 
discussion. [et us consider only the last clause. 

The subject is the pronoun they, its verb seem. ‘This verb is 
often a copulative verb like to be after which we expect a 
predicate adjective or a predicate noun. Here we find the 
predicate adjective unable, which itself is modified by the 
infinitive to climb. This infinitive is modified by the prepo- 
sitional phrase to which. 

The occurrence of so many sentences and clauses constructed 
on the plan: subject, copulative verb, and predicate noun, 
predicate pronoun, or predicate adjective, will help you to 
explain many constructions of this kind. 


SPECIMEN 9 


1. It was four o’clock when the knights entered. 2. It was now 
nearly five; and unless there were lights the room must have been 
almost dark. 3. Beyond the archbishop’s chamber was an anteroom, 
beyond the anteroom the hall. 4. The knights, passing throught the 
hall into the quadrangle and thence to the lodge, called their men to 
arms. 5. The great gate was closed. 6. A mounted guard was sta- 
tioned outside, with orders to allow no one to go out or in. 7. The 
knights threw off their cloaks and buckled on their swords. 


The first sentence is a complex declarative sentence. The 
subject is the indefinite pronoun it, which is used to indicate 
anything. It would be difficult to determine what might be 
selected as the noun which it represents: This indefinite use is 
rather common in our speech. (Jt rains, It is growing late.) 
The expression four o’clock is an adverb of time. The sub- 
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ordinate clause when the knights entered is also used as an 
adverbial modifier expressing time. 

The second sentence is compound. The second member of 
this compound sentence contains a subordinate clause unless 
there were lights. 

In the independent clause of the second part, the noun 
subject is room, the verb is must have been. Is there a predi- 
cate adjective after it? Yes; dark. This adjective is modi- 
fied by the adverb of degree almost. 

The third sentence is also compound, although there is 
no conjunction between the two members. You will not find 
the verb in the second member, either. But you know that the 
writer placed. the verb was in the first member, expecting 
the reader to carry it over in his understanding and to insert it 
at the proper place in the second. Notice that in both these 
members the predicate precedes the subject. The parts of the 
two members are similar. The noun subject of the first is 
anteroom, the verb is was, the prepositional phrase of place is 
beyond the archbishop’s chamber; the noun subject of the sec- 
ond member is hall, the verb is was, understood, the preposi- 
tional phrase of place is beyond the anteroom. 

Sentence 4 contains a participial phrase modifying the 
noun knights. It is passing through the hall into the quad- 
rangle and thence to the lodge. ‘This phrase contains three 
prepositional phrases and one adverb of place, thence. 

The verb of the sentence is called. It is in the past tense. 
Has it a noun object? Called what? There is no word that 
answers to that question. Called whom? This gives us the 
noun object men. Remember that when there is an object of 
a verb there may be an objective complement which completes 
the verb and modifies the object. Such a use is performed 
by the prepositional phrase fo arms. It is an objective com- 
plement. 

In sentence 5 the verb is was closed. It is in the passive 
voice because its subject gate receives the action it expresses. 
To be in the active voice the sentence would have to read, The 
soldiers closed the great gate. In this active form, the noun 
gate still receives the action, but is the object. 
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Sentence 6 at first sight may appear to be complex, but it 
is simple because it has only one verb. This is the verb was 
stationed. All the other verb forms in this sentence are infini- 
tives modifying other parts. Was stationed is in the passive 
voice. 

The prepositional phrase beginning with the preposition 
with modifies the noun guard. It is therefore an adjective 
modifier. The infinitive phrase to allow no one to go out or in 
modifies the noun orders. It is an adjective phrase. 

An infinitive takes an object if it is transitive. To allow 
whom? ‘The answer is the pronoun object one, which is modi- 
fied by the adjective no. As we have here an object, is there 
an objective complement? Yes. An infinitive may be an 
objective complement. Here the objective complement is the 
infinitive phrase to go out or in. 

The infinitive to go is modified by the two adverbs of place, 
out and in, 

In the last sentence the verb threw is followed by the noun 
object cloaks. This verb is also modified by the adverb of 
place off. The verb buckled is followed by the noun object 
swords. Buckled is modified by the adverb of place on. 

Notice the difference between buckled on their swords in 
which on is an adverb, and buckled straps on their swords in 
which on is a preposition. Then decide what four adverbs in 
sentences 6 and 7 are frequently used as prepositions 


SPECIMEN 10 


The speaker’s square forefinger emphasized his observation by under- 
scoring every sentence with a line on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. The 
emphasis was helped by the speaker’s square wall of a forehead, which 
had his eyebrows for a base, while his eyes found commodious cellar- 
age in two dark caves overshadowed by the wall. The emphasis was 
helped by the speaker’s mouth, which was wide, thin, and hard-set. 


The first senténce is a simple declarative sentence. The 
noun subject is forefinger, which is modified by the definite 
article the, the possessive noun speaker’s, and the descriptive 
adjective square. The predicate verb is emphasized. his 
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verb is transitive and is followed by the object observation. 
The verb emphasized is also modified by the prepositional 
phrase by underscoring... .sleeve. 

In this prepositional phrase the principal word is the present 
participle underscoring. As it is used like a noun in the phrase 
it has the quality of a noun. But it has also the quality of 
a verb, for it is followed by the object, the noun sentence. 
It is also modified by the prepositional phrase with a line 
on the schoolmaster’s sieeve. In this phrase the principal 
word is line, this noun being modified by the shorter phrase 
on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. You can easily determine 
and explain the modifiers of the noun. 

The second sentence is complex. The independent clause is 
the first member ending with the word forehead. The first 
subordinate clause modifies the noun forehead. A second 
subordinate clause is introduced by the adverb of time while. 
This clause continues to the end of the sentence. 

The verb in the first subordinate clause is had, the subject of 
this verb being the relative pronoun which. As had is a transi- 
tive verb it is followed by the noun object eyebrows. The 
verb in the second subordinate clause is found. As it is a 
transitive verb it is followed by the noun object cellarage. 

This second subordinate clause also contains a prepositional 
phrase in two dark caves overshadowed by the wall. In this 
phrase the principal word is the noun caves. This is modified 
by the past participle overshadowed. This past participle is 
modified by the prepositional phrase by the wall. 

The adjectives in this sentence are square, which modifies 
the noun wall; commodious, which modifies the noun cellarage ; 
two and dark, which modify the noun caves; and the articles 
the and a. 

Read again the first sentence. ‘Then read the second sen- 
tence. Notice the verbs. The verb in the first sentence, 
emphasized, is in the active voice. But the meaning is reversed 
in the second sentence. Instead of the subject showing that 
the speaker does the emphasizing, the construction shows that 
the remarks were emphasized. For this reason, the verbs was 


helped and was helped in the second and third sentences are in 
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the passive voice. Notice that all these explanations depend 
upon the particular expression being considered. 

The last sentence is complex. The independent clause is 
similar to the independent clause of the preceding sentence. 
The subordinate clause is which was wide, thin, and hard-set. 
This is a relative clause, an adiective modifier of the noun 
mouth, 

In this subordinate clause the subject is the relative pronoun 
which. The verb is was. The next three words are adjec- 
tives describing the noun represented by the pronoun which. 
They are therefore predicate adjectives, as they occur in the 
predicate but modify the subject of the verb. 

Notice the comma just before the and. This is the punc- 
tuation now accepted by the best writers and printers. 


SPECIMEN it 


Richard Le Marquis Marquard, the Rube, wise-guyed Pat Moran 
of the Cincinnati Reds out of a ball game, 3 to 2, at Braves’ Field 
yesterday afternoon. 

It was the happiest day in Richard’s life, and the same thing safely 
may be said about Mrs. Richard Le Marquis, who sat in back of the 
Tribal cave and watched her husband risk limb, life, and his pitching 
percentage against the hard-hitting Ohioans. 

The first sentence is simple and declarative. Its subject is 
the name of the player. This proper noun is explained by the 
two words in apposition with it, the Rube. The predicate 
verb wise-guyed is an illustration of the slangy coinages of the 
sporting world which are printed on the sports pages of news- 
papers. Such words seldom last longer than a year or so and 
their frequent use should be guarded against, for an undue use 
of slang has a weakening effect upon one’s use of good words. 
Do not permit yourself to become dependent upon slang but 
always be able to express your thoughts in good English words, 
in words that are in good usage and that have a permanent, 
definite meaning. 

The verb here is transitive, and is followed by the object 
Pat Moran. This noun is modified by the prepositional phrase 
of the Cincinnati Reds. The adverb out and the prepositional 
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phrase immediately following it are objective complements, for 
while they modify the verb, they also are related to the object 
of that verb. The score, 3 to 2, is in apposition with the noun 
ball game, which it explains. The next prepositional phrase, 
at Braves’ Field, is a modifier of the noun ball game. ‘The 
expression yesterday afternoon is used as an adverb of time. 

The next sentence is begun with the indefinite pronoun 
it, which you saw in Specimen 9. This sentence is compound, 
the two clauses are joined by the conjunction and. 

The predicate verb of the second member of the compound 
sentence is may be said. ‘This verb is modified by the adverb 
of manner safely. The other modifier of this verb is the long 
prepositional phrase which includes all the remainder of the 
sentence. It begins with the preposition about and ends with 
the word Olioans. The principal word in this phrase is the 
proper noun, Mrs. Richard Le Marquis, which is modified by 
the relative clause beginning with the relative pronoun who. 

The expression in back of the Tribal cave is not clear. (Not 
everything you read in newspapers, magazines, and even books, 
is as well expressed as it should be.) Exactly what does i 
back of mean? If she sat behind the Tribal cave, the proper 
word to use is the preposition behind. If she sat in the Tribal 
cave, but not in the front part of it, the expression should 
be in the back of the Tribal cave, or better still in the rear of 
the Tribal cave. 

The relative pronoun who is the subject of two verbs, sat 
and watched. ‘The second of these is transitive. It is fol- 
lowed by the noun object husband. This noun is in the objec- 
tive case. 

The noun is also followed by the verb form risk, but this 
word is evidently not a verb such as others in this extract are. 
You learned in Part 5, Page 7, that after certain verbs listed 
in that lesson, the infinitive is used without the introductory 
word to. ‘This is the case here. isk is really the infinitive 
to risk. ‘This infinitive is followed by three noun objects, the 
nouns limb, life, and percentage. The last noun, percentage is 
modified by the possessive pronoun /is and the descriptive 
adjective pitching. 


er 
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The last unit in the sentence, the prepositional phrase agaist 
the. hard-hitting Ojhioans, is interesting. Does it modify the 
noun near which it is placed, the noun percentage? ‘Testing its 
thought relations, find out what it modifies. Is it percentage 
against the Ohioans? Limb against the Olioans? Life 
against the Ohioans? 

No one of these seems to contain the solution. It is risk 
against the Ohioans? Let us test it- further. 

(She) watched her husband risk against the Ohioans his 
limb, life, and pitching percentage. 

Clearly the prepositional phrase modifies the infinitive risk. 


SPECIMEN 12 


1. Many people fail to save because the amounts which they are 
able to put to one side seem to them too small to be worth saving. 
2. Make a trial. 3. Open a deposit account with the Bank and you 
will be surprised to find how rapidly your savings accumulate. 

Sentence 1. Many is an indefinite numeral adjective modi- 
fying the noun people. People is a common noun, subject of 
the verb fail. To save is an infinitive which completes the 
meaning of fail. Because is a connective word linking with 
the independent clause which precedes it the subordinate clause 
which follows it. This subordinate clause is a clause express- 
ing cause. 

The is the definite article, modifying the noun amounts. 
The noun amounts is subject of the verb seem. This noun 
amounts is modified by the relative clause which they are able 
to put to one side. ‘The relative pronoun which connects the 
relative clause which follows it with its antecedent, the noun 
amounts. It is also the object of the infinitive to put. The 
pronoun they has for an antecedent the noun people. This 
pronoun they is subject of the verb are. The adjective able 
is a predicate adjective after the copulative verb are. This 
adjective able is modified by the infinitive phrase to put to one 
side, The infinitive to put is modified by the prepositional 
phrase of place to one side. In this phrase the principal word 
is side. ‘This noun is modified by the numeral adjective one. 
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The verb seem is modified by the prepositional phrase to 
them. ‘The adjective small is a predicate adjective used after 
the copulative verb seem to describe the subject which (stand- 
ing for amounts). Small is modified by the adverb too. To 
be is an infinitive modifying small. The expression worth 
saving may be considered an adjective used as a predicate adjec- 
tive after the infinitive to be. By referring it back to small, 
to which, to amounts, we finally see that it refers in idea to the 
noun amounts. 

Sentence 2 is an imperative sentence, as it expresses a com- 
mand or an order. The verb make is followed by the noun 
object trial. ‘This noun is modified by the indefinite article a. 

In Sentence 3, the verb open also expresses an order. It is 
followed by the noun object account. This noun is modified 
by the indefinite article a and the adjective deposit. This 
word deposit is usually a noun, but here it is a descriptive 
adjective. 

With is a preposition, the first word in the prepositional 
phrase with the bank. The is the definite article modifying 
the noun bank. Bank is a noun, the principal word in the 
prepositional phrase. The phrase is a modifier of the verb 
open. 

And is a conjunction connecting the two independent clauses 

of equal importance. Yow is the second person pronoun, singu- 
lar and plural, here used as subject of the verb will be sur- 
prised. ‘This verb is the predicate verb of this independent 
clause. It is in the future tense, passive voice. 
* The remainder of the sentence is an infinitive phrase. This 
infinitive phrase modifies the verb will be surprised. This 
infinitive phrase includes a subordinate clause how rapidly 
your savings accumulate, which is the object of the infinitive 
to find. To find what? The clause is the answer. 

In this clause the subject is the noun savings. This noun is 
modified by the possessive pronoun your. Its verb is accumu- 
late, which is an intransitive verb in the present tense. The 
word rapidly is an adverb of manner modifying the verb 
accumulate. The adverb how is an adverb of degree modify- 
ing the adverb rapidly. 
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Look over the extract and consider again the infinitives: 
to save, to put, to be, to find. 

Look for the adjectives. Are there many or few? How do 
you account for this? 

What is the purpose of this extract? Is it written from the 
viewpoint of the bank or that of the possible patron? Why? 

Make a list of the adverbs the extract contains. Are there 
many for the total number of words? 


SPECIMEN 13 


1. No one, with even the most primitive intuition, will deny that 
man belongs to the highest group of mammals, termed the primates, 
which includes those dainty little animals called lemurs, the various 
groups of monkeys, and the anthropoid apes, which from their name 
appear to be so closely allied to man. 2. Thus it is clear that we must 
look to the main Primate stem as the trunk of man’s ancestral tree, 
from which he branched off, just as the other groups that I have 
enumerated. 3. Therefore, no doubt, it will be a relief to most read- 
ers to know that man’s relations to the monkey tribe are of the most 
cold and distant character, for the latter belongs to a collateral offshoot 
which branched off much farther down the trunk of that tree. 


Notice that the sentences in this extract are longer than most 
sentences in the preceding selections. All three are complex 
sentences. 

In sentence 1 the subject is the pronoun one modified by 
the adjective no. This subject is also modified by the preposi- 
tional phrase inclosed by commas. In this phrase the princi- 
pal word is the noun intuition modified by the adjective most 
primitive. This adjective is in the superlative degree. 

The verb of the independent clause is will deny, which is in 
the future tense. Will deny what? The entire subordinate 
clause which follows is a noun clause used as the object of the 
verb will deny. Can you decide what is the subject and the 
predicate of this subordinate clause? 

The noun mammals is modified by the phrase in apposition 
termed the primates. The next verb is includes. ‘This tran- 
sitive verb has three objects, animals, groups, apes. ‘This last 
noun object is modified by another subordinate relative clause. 

Let us look at the adjectives in sentence 1. No modifies 
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one. Most primitive modifies intuition. Highest modifies 
group. Those, dainty, and little modify animals. Various 
modifies groups. Anthropoid modifies apes. The other 
adjectives are articles. — 

There is one infinitive in sentence 1 and two participles. The 
infinitive to be allied completes the meaning of the verb appear; 
the participle termed is an adjective modifier of the noun 
mammals, while the participle called is an adjective modifier 
of the noun animals. 

In sentence 2 the independent clause is Thus it is clear. All 
the rest of that sentence is in subordinate clauses. There are 
three: 

1. that we must look to the main Primate stem as the trunk of 
man’s ancestral tree 

2. from which he branched off just as the other groups 

3. that I have enumerated 

The subjects and verbs in these clauses may be readily 
selected. Be sure you know what they are. 

List all the adjectives in sentence 2 except the articles. 
Clear modifies it. Main and Primate modify stem. Ancestral 
modifies tree. Other modifies groups. ; 

In sentence 3 the expression no doubt bears no close thought 
relation with any other unit. It is a parenthetical remark, 
inserted to apply to the sense of the entire preceding passage. 
It could be omitted without affecting the meaning. 

Let us list the adjectives first. Most modifies readers. 
Monkey modifies tribe. Most cold and most distant modify 
character. Collateral modifies offshoot. That modifies tree. 

Let us go through ‘the entire passage and explain every 
word which is a preposition or which looks like one. 

In sentence 1, with introduces a prepositional phrase which 
modifies the pronoun one. To introduces a prepositional phrase 
which modifies the verb belongs. Of introduces a prepositional 
phrase modifying the noun group. The second of introduces 
a prepositional phrase which modifies the noun groups. From 
introduces a prepositional phrase which modifies the verb 
appear. To introduces a prepositional phrase modifying the 


infinitive to be allied, 
(‘+ 
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In the second sentence to introduces a prepositional phrase 
which modifies the verb must look. Of introduces a prepo- 
sitional phrase which modifies trunk. From introduces a 
prepositional phrase which modifies branched. 

In sentence 3, the first to introduces a prepositional phrase 
which modifies relicf. The second to introduces a prepositional 
phrase which modifies relations. Of introduces a preposi- 
tional phrase which modifies are. To introduces a prepositional 
phrase which modifies belongs. Down introduces a preposi- 
tional phrase which modifies branched. Of introduces a 
prepositional phrase which modifies trunk. 

Number of words in these sentences: 


1. 51 words 
2. 34 words 
3. 47 words 


SPECIMEN 14 


1. About 5,000 people died without a will in this district last year, 
according to the government report. 2. The property of people who 
thus die intestate often goes to persons for whom it was never intended. 
3. Safeguard your estate against such a division by making your will 
now. 4. Name this corporation as the executor of your will, and you 
have a guarantee that its provisions will be carried out, that your 
estate will receive the careful attention to which it is entitled. 

Sentence 1 is a simple, declarative sentence. The first word 
about is an adverb modifying the numeral adjective five thou- 
sand, This numeral adjective modifies the noun people. (It 
would have been better had the writer of this advertisement 
said persons instead of people.) The predicate verb is died. 
It is in the past tense. It is modified by two prepositional 
phrases, without a will and in this district, and by the adverb 
of time, last year. 

The prepositional phrase according to the government report 
modifies not any single unit in the preceding, but the entire 
clause. In this phrase the principal word is the noun report, 
which is modified by the definite article the and the adjective 
government. 

Sentence 2 is a complex declarative sentence. The noun 
subject is property, modified by the definite article the and the 
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prepositional phrase of people. The noun people is modified 
by the relative clause who thus die intestate. ‘The verb of 
which property is the subject is goes. It is modified by the 
adverb of time often and the prepositional phrase to persons 
for whom it was never intended. 

This phrase includes the relative clause for whom it was 
never intended, which modifies the noun persons. In this 
clause the subject is the pronoun it, the predicate verb was 
intended. This predicate verb is modified by the adverb of 
time never. The prepositional phrase which begins the clause 
contains the relative pronoun whom in the objective case after 
the preposition for. 

Sentence 3 is a simple imperative sentence. It contains 
the verb safeguard. ‘This is a transitive verb; therefore, it is 
followed by an object, the noun estate. The prepositional 
phrase beginning with agaist and the prepositional phrase 
beginning with by both modify the verb safeguard. 

In the second phrase the principal word is the present parti- 
ciple making. This has the quality of a noun as it is the prin- 
cipal word in a phrase. It has also the quality of a verb for it 
is transitive and is followed by a noun object, the word will. 
By making what? The answer is will. The verb nature of 
this present participle is shown also by its being modified by 
the adverb of time now. 

In sentence 4 the first verb is name. This verb is transitive, 
and is followed by its object, the noun corporation. The phrase 
as the executor of your will is the objective complement. 

The sentence is compound. Notice the conjunction and. 
The pronoun you is subject of the verb have, which is followed 
by its object, the noun guarantee. The word guarantee is 
modified by the two subordinate clauses which follow, both 
introduced by that. 

The second subordinate clause contains another subordinate 
clause, to which it is entitled, which modifies the noun atten- 
tion, 

Compare the lengths of these sentences with those of speci- 
men 13. 
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SPECIMEN 15 


1. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with high-ridged but 
lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style handed down from the first 
Dutch settlers; the low projecting eaves forming a piazza along the 
front, capable of being closed up in bad weather. 2. Under this were 
hung flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing 
in the neighboring river. 3. Benches were built along the sides for 
summer use; and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and a churn at the 
other, showed the various uses to which this important porch might 
be devoted. 


Let us list all the adjectives except the articles, and the nouns 


or the pronouns they modify. 


ADJECTIVE MopiFiep TERM 
those, spacious farmhouses 
high-ridged ; lowly-sloping roofs 
first, Dutch settlers 
low, projecting eaves 
capable piazza 
bad weather 
various utensils 
neighboring river 
summer use 
great spinning-wheel 
one end 
various uses 
this, important porch 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 


PHRASE Mopirigp TERM 
of those spacious farmhouses one 
with high-ridged but lowly-sloping roofs farmhouses 
in the style handed down built 
from the first Dutch settlers handed 
along the front forming 
of being closed up capable 
in bad weather being closed 
under this were hung 
of husbandry utensils 
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PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 


PHRASE MoprFiep ‘TERM 
for fishing nets 
in the neighboring river fishing 
along the sides; for summer use were built 
at one end spinning-wheel 
at the other churn 
to which, etc. uses 


Noun 


farmhouses 
roofs 

style 
settlers 
eaves 
piazza 
front 
weather 
flails 
harness 
utensils 
husbandry 
nets 
fishing 
river 
benches 
sides 

use 
spinning-wheel 
end 

churn 

uses 
porch 


Nouns 


UsE IN SENTENCE 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
in an appositive phrase 
object of participle 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
subject of verb 
subject of verb 
subject of verb 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
subject of verb 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
subject of verb 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
subject of verb 
principal word in prepositional phrase 
subject of verb 
object of verb 
subject of verb 


Kinps oF SENTENCES 


1. Simple declarative 
2. Simple declarative 
3. Compound declarative 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


(PART 10) 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


SUMMARY 


1. Apply Your Knowledge to All Your Speaking 
and Writing.—The information you have absorbed from 
the preceding lessons and the skill you have attained in doing 
the exercises will serve you in nearly all of your uses of lan- 
guage in speech and writing. You have covered most of the 
essentials of correctness in use of words, in construction of 
sentences, in relation of expressions to meaning. Nearly every 
form of word and construction of phrase or clause which you 
will hear or read can be explained by the discussions in the 
earlier parts. 

As you mastered them you must have felt that you were 
securing training in the fundamentals, but that there must be 
much more about every one of the points explained. In one 
sense, this is true; in another, it is not. For many of the topics 
discussed you have learned all that need be said. The only 
further possible lessons would deal with more and more appli- 
cations of this knowledge to countless examples and exercises. 


2. For further mental development you should contin- 
ually apply to all your reading, speaking, writing, and listen- 
ing the knowledge imparted by these lessons. All information 
is a lifeless thing unless you apply it. For instance, you have 
learned that no personal pronoun should contain an apostrophe. 
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If, after having learned that rule, you write yours, its, ours, 
theirs, with an apostrophe you are forgetting to apply the 
knowledge which you have. 

A similar instance may be taken from irregular verbs. You 
know that the past tense of come is came. If you carelessly 
use come to indicate past time you fail to apply in your speech 
the knowledge which you have already acquired. 


3. Of course there are a great many more facts concern- 
ing our language and its use which you can study. It is one of 
the most fascinating studies in the mental development of man, 
because he has so much use for all the information he can 
obtain. 

The purpose of English Grammar, Part 10, is to fix firmly 
in your mind some of the things you have already studied 
and, in addition, to add details about certain other aspects of 
grammar which will further help you in understanding the 
English language and in using it. 


IDIOMS 


4, Every language has certain uses of its words and phrases 
which are peculiar to itself and are unlike the use in any other 
language. We who speak English are so accustomed to these 
idioms in our own tongue that we hardly notice them. 

As soon as we study a foreign language we notice these 

strange uses and say to ourselves, “How peculiar that is!’ 
- For instance, in French, a person does not say, “J am hun- 
gry’; he says, “I have hunger.’ In German, a person does not 
say, “Close the door” ; he says, “Make the door to.” In Italian, 
a person does not say, “Ten years ago’; he says, “Jt makes 
ten years.” 


5. All such distinctive peculiarities are called idioms. 
They are absolutely correct in the language in which they are 
used ; they would be entirely incorrect in any other. This is 
one reason why the speech of foreigners seems so strange to 
us—they translate their idioms into our language. In addition, 
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they do not pick up our idioms quickly. To them it seems 
strange to say, “He has a fever but he wili soon get over it,” 
when the meaning is get well. You notice that we never think 
of such expressions as being unusual. We are so accustomed 
to them that we accept them as meaning exactly what they say. 


6. It would not be possible or profitable to list at this place 
all the idioms of our language. Only a few will be inserted to 
help your knowledge of its grammar. 


7. Necessity.—Both necessity and _ obligation are 
expressed by using the verb have, has, or had followed by an 
infinitive. Notice that this meaning of have is entirely differ- 
ent from the meaning of possession which it usually expresses. 

“I have to be home at six o’clock. 

He has to pay you a dollar for every broken pane of glass. 

The Germans had to acknowledge that they could not pass 
Verdun. ; 

The men who indorsed the note will have to pay the amount. 

Be careful not to use got after have in expressions like those 
‘shown here. 


8. Duty.—A sense of duty and obligation is indicated by 
the verb ought followed by an infinitive, as You ought to do 
that work, this sentence meaning that it is your duty to do that 
work. This sentence denotes present action and ought is in 
the present tense. Note the form of the infinitive used. 

Do you change ought so as to denote past time? Can you 
say, You oughted to do that work last week? You readily see 
that oughted is a wrong form—there is no such word. ‘Then 
how would you express that fact? Write what you think is 
the correct form. What have you? 

You ought to have done that work last week, or possibly you 
changed the verb and said You should have done that work last 
week. 

Notice the form of the infinitive. Wherein does this form 
to have done differ from the one in which present time is 
denoted, or to do? You ought to have done—this denotes 
obligation in the past, does it not, but this past time is indicated 
by the infinitive. Ought remains in the present tense. 
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Can you indicate the future tense of ought? Is this correct? 
You will ought to finish the plan next week. 

No; you simply say, 
You ought to finish the plan next week. 


You have learned that the auxiliary will or shall must be 
used with a verb in the future tense. Then as neither of these 
auxiliaries can be used with ought, this verb can have no 
future tense. It is used in the present tense only. 

Is it correct to use ought in the past participle form to make 
perfect tenses? It is not correct to say, He had ought to get 
up earlier in the morning. You are more likely to hear this 
kind of error in the negative, frequently in rural districts, 
He hadn’t ought to get so mad. Have you ever heard it with 
an extra syllable? No man hadn’t oughter expect that much 
money for a calf. 

He ought to get up earlier in the morning. 


He ought not to get so angry. 
No man cught to expect that much money for a calf. 


9. Defective Verbs.—Since this verb ought has only a 
few of the usual forms which most verbs have, it is called a 
defective verb. There are only a few in the language. 


10. Change of Tense Idea.—In many sentences the 
verb form does not correspond to the idea of time conveyed. 
The usual transfer is the indication of future time by using a 
verb in the present tense. 


Next Monday is the twentieth of the month. 


In this sentence the verb is is in the present tense, yet it 
accurately expresses future time. It is really not necessary 
to say, Next Monday will be the twentieth of the month. 


11. The progressive form of the verb go in the present 
tense if followed by an infinitive always indicates future time. 


We are going to attend the theater next Saturday. 

The entire family is going to sail for Europe immediately after 
Christmas, 

You are going to leave for home tomorrow? 
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When are you going to write to your father? 
The United States is going to be drawn into international 
affairs. 


12. Intention._-When the progressive form of go is 
used in the past tense and is followed by the infinitive of a verb, 
it expresses intention. 

You were going to sail yesterday. 
They were going to start home when the accident occurred. 


I was going to do that, but it slipped my mind. 
Yes, you were going to pay the bill. Why didn’t you? 


13. Customary Action.—A customary action, one 
repeated habitually, is expressed in the past tense by the verb 
used. 

I used to go to the mountains for the summer vacation. 

You used to keep your teeth clean. What changed you? 

Winters used to be more severe than they are now. 

When we were in college we used to write home every Sunday. 

Sunday used to be a day of rest; now it’s all the rest of the 
days rolled into one. 

In saying these ideas to denote present time, the verb use 
is not employed. We do not say: I use to spend my summers 
now at the seashore, but, I now spend nw summers at the sea- 
shore. 

A peculiar thing is that the past tense of use (as shown in 
the five sentences) is not easily made negative. I usen’t to go 
to the mountains for the summer vacation is incorrect, and 
I didn’t use to go sounds extremely awkward. ‘The negative is 
made usually by changing the construction entirely. 


It wasn’t my custom to go to the mountains. 
Winters were not usually more severe than they are now. 


414. There.—You have already learned that there is an 
adverb of place. (Part 7, p22.) Our language contains 
another word there which is not an adverb of place. 

There were four plates on the table. You have heard, read, 
and spoken thousands of sentences like this. There is not an 
adverb of place, because it does not indicate locality. The 
place is indicated by the prepositional phrase on the table. Nor 
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is there the subject of the sentence, for the subject 1s Four 
plates. 
Four plates were on the table. 


Is there singular or plural? Its form does not show either 
number. Is it correct to say: There was four plates on the 
table? No; this is incorrect, because there is a thought rela- 
tionship between the plural subject plates and the verb required. 
The word there must have some relation with the subject, 
because after there the verb must be the form demanded by 
the subject. The word there is an introductory word which 
merely stands where the subject would stand if the sentence 
were constructed differently. As soon as the subject is put 
in its usual place, the word there disappears from the sentence. 
The word there merely fills the place of the correct unit. It 
is called an expletive. It may be explained as anticipating 
the subject. 


There sat by the entrance a fat green idol. 

There lived in England in the twelfth century a man destined 
to be renowned. 

What need was there to speak so harshly? 

When the monkey dashed out of the ring, there occurred such 
a hubbub that the fire department was called out by some 
excited person. 


15. It as Expletive.—Similar to this use of there as an 
expletive is the use of the word :t as an expletive. 


It is difficult to turn a somersault. 


Is the word it the subject of the sentence? No; the subject 
is clearly the infinitive phrase to turn a somersault. 
To turn a somersault is difficult. 


The word it is omitted when the subject appears in its usual 
place, proving that it has no necessary use in the sentence 
when the sentence is phrased directly. The peculiar device of 
beginning a sentence with this word in order that the subject 
may be delayed until the latter part of the sentence is due to a 
desire to emphasize the subject. A well-known principle of 
emphasis is that any element of a sentence receives additional 
emphasis when it is placed out of its regular or usual position. 
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It is wrong to cheat at cards. 

It’s easy to give advice, but it’s difficult to follow advice. 

It was just as well to leave before a late hour. 

It’s possible to keep fruit fresh for a long time in a refrig- 
erator. 

It’s not what you say that counts; it’s what you do. 


16. Impersonal Jt.—There is another idiomatic use of 
at which you should consider. You learned that a pronoun 
represents some noun, This is practically always true, 
although at times it is difficult to decide exactly what noun the 
pronoun does represent. To make this grammatical principle 
operate in every instance of the use of the pronoun it requires 
much ingenuity. 

It is raining. 

What is raining? What is the noun which it represents? 
Shall we try to say the sentence means, The rain is raining 
or The weather is raining, or shall we try to force some other 
meaning upon it? As a matter of fact, there can be no 
accurate answer to the question. We shall do well if we 
accept this use of the pronoun 7 as one of the idioms of our 
language. 

This use is found in remarks dealing with the weather, 
time, life, conduct, and action in general. 

It is growing too dark to read by the window. 
Ti looks like snow. 

It is going to be cloudy tonight. 

I never thought it would come to this, 

He’s up against it for good now. 

Have it your own way. 

The explanation to give of such a use of it is to say that it 
is impersonal, since it does not represent any single noun or 
idea. This use is quite different from the use of it as a per- 
sonal pronoun. ji 
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SLANG 


17. It is not always easy to see where idiom ends and slang 
begins, nor is it easy to weed out from one’s speech all the 
slang expressions. Every one uses some slang. It is heard 
on every side and its use is apparently increasing. Many per- 
sons have no idea that the greater part of their speech is 
made up of slang. They are extremely astonished when they 
are reproved or corrected. They have not realized how 
impoverished their word store is nor how slipshod they have 
become in their use of English. 


18. One of the chief difficulties about dealing with slang 
is that often it seems to express so much better what one wishes 
to say. It sounds emphatic; it is usually short and direct; it 
is a time saver ; it apparently lends life to the speech. 

These advantages are merely on the surface, however, and 
the disadvantages greatly outnumber the advantages. There 
is probably no idea which could not be expressed more emphati- 
cally and effectively by means of correct, well-chosen words 
—by words that are recognized and used by all who express 
themselves correctly. Then, too, an undue use of slang is 
narrowing and stunting—it may cause its user to become inca- 
pable of expressing himself well; he becomes too dependent 
upon slang and loses his ability to think of explicit, forceful 
terms. 


19. Slang changes very rapidly. You would not be able 
to understand the slang of twenty years ago. Even the slang 
of ten years ago would seem at least old-fashioned to you. 
The slang of today is not the slang of tomorrow. This is 
another reason against allowing slang to become too large a 
part of your speech and writing. 


20. Slang is usually local in character. Every section of 
the country, every different occupation in life, every different 
interest, has its own slang. The slang of the Westerner would 
not be intelligible to the Easterner. The slang of the theat- 
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rical stage is unintelligible to the jockey. ‘The slang of the race- 
track man means nothing to the newspaper worker. The slang 
of the newspaper press room would be blank to the college stu- 
dent. The slang of the college boy or the young schoolgirl 
would arouse no response in the ears of a gambler. Card-game 
slang, craps slang, criminal slang are almost distinct languages. 


21. Many slang phrases are coarse and vulgar. Fre- 
quently they have their source in the ignorant or criminal 
portions of society, and are adopted by those who regard 
them as picturesque, vigorous, or humorous. But can any 
degree of vigor or humor atone for vulgarity? Surely not. 


22. A great many words are on the borderland between 
slang and good usage. They are quite commonly used in 
speech, yet one would hesitate about putting them in writing. 
Most slang is not accepted by the best speakers and writers, 
and is entirely out of place in correct society and formal writ- 
ing. In fact, there are times when to use slang would be 
regarded almost as an insult. Why then become so accus- 
tomed to its use as to speak it almost unconsciously? Why not 
have good expressive English terms at your command? ‘Then 
there will be no danger of your feeling humiliated or of your 
being misjudged because you have expressed yourself in too 
slangy a manner. 

Your best guide is to listen to speakers who are careful and 
to notice what expressions occur in your reading of good 
authors. Remember, however, that what you see in print is 
not always a correct guide. You know yourself that much 
of the style you read on the sports pages of the newspapers is 
not a model for imitation. Learn to select the good and to 
cast away the poor. Build a word store upon which you can 
draw at any time and in any place. 
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EXERCISE I 


Substitute for the following the correct or better terms, such as 
would be used in careful speech and writing. The dictionary may help 
you if you have to guess intelligently. 


NORCO BE Cr ONE SEE 


supe ad. 

prexy pants 

prof. -gents 

prelim. dame 

exam. phiz 

bone fib 

plug loony 

a jitney biz 

flunk coon 

spuds confab 

gym south paw 
varsity glass arm 
co-ed classy 

prep. frame up 
hunch dope 

cinch get wise to 
whack the pill some kid 
wallop do you get me? 
you're on put the jinx on me 
how come get wise 


She is surely a peacherino. 

This certainly is the green peas. 

Sure! Ill go with you to the dance. 

For the love of Mike! Don’t lift that kid that way. 
Good night; who’s making all that noise? 

Gee whiz! Who ever heard of the like? 

She is sure some chicken! 

T’ll tell the world she’s a good teacher. 

My soul! Did you see that young man? 

He’s a bully sort of a fellow, anyway. 

Soft pedal, Margaret. That should worry us! 
Golly, that was a dandy dinner. 

For cat’s sake! Can’t you let her alone? 

This hat is so swell that it gives me a thrill to look at it. 
Right-oh, old girl! We'll finish everything tonight. 
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INTERJECTIONS 


23. The interjection is almost entirely without meaning 
in itself, and is dependent for significance upon the tone of 
voice and the circumstances in which it is uttered. For exam- 
ple, the interjection oi may express joy or sorrow, surprise or 
fear, pain or pleasure, or almost any other emotion; but the 
thought or emotion must be gathered from the tones, the ges- 
tures, and the manner of the speaker, as well as from the occa- 
sion on which it is used. The same is true of many other inter- 
jections. 

Many words regularly used in sentences as other parts of 
speech are often employed as irnterjections. Some examples 
follow: 

Nouns: Nonsense! Folly! Glory! Horrors! Shame! Heav- 
ens! Rubbish! Rot! 

Adjectives: Good! Bravo! Sad! Absurd! Ridiculous! 
Excellent! Awful! Sublime! 

Verbs: Hist! Hush! Hark! Behold! See! Look! Hail! 
Help! 

Adverbs: Well! Indeed! Why! What! How! Really! So! 

Many expressions which imitate natural sounds are used as 
interjections, as Meow! Bow-wow! Whizz! Buzz! Bang! 
Crash! Pop! Splash! Boom! Whang! 

These last are usually void of meaning, but nearly all inter- 
jections made of the regular parts of speech carry with them 
something of their usual meaning. The interjection is often 
the most significant word that would occur in a sentence when 
given in full. Interjections derived from verbs should usually 
be regarded as verbs. We still see alas! printed in books, but 
no one in life, except as a joke, uses the word. 


24. Phrases as Interjections.—Interjections often 
consist of several words in combination, but always without 
full sentence structure. Such expressions are parsed simply 
as interjections. Some examples of phrases are: 

O dear me! Poor fellow! How sad! 
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SPECIAL USES—PECULIAR FORMS 


25. The uses of English just discussed are somewhat 
related to the use of words and phrases in special forms for 
particular purposes. Exactly as the style of the sports page 
of a daily newspaper is entirely different from the style in all 
other departments, so forms, signs, title pages, and advertise- 
ments show details quite different from those you have learned 
to consider correct. 


26. Commas need not be placed at the ends of lines in let- 
terheads, in addresses at the beginning of business letters, or 
in addresses upon envelopes, as shown in Fig. 1. 


(Heading and Address) 
International Correspondence Schools 
Scranton, Pa. 
May 23, 1923 
Dr. Emerson L. Stoneman 
Hotel Algonquin 
57 West Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Stoneman: 


(Envelope Address ) 
Dr. Emerson L. Stoneman 
Hotel Algonquin 
57 West Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Fre, 1 
27. Signs are frequently without punctuation as shown 
here. 
Railroad Crossing 
Stop Look Listen 
Entrance Three Doors South 
28. No punctuation marks are used on title pages of books 
unless they are needed within the single line of an entry, or 
unless the line ends with an abbreviation. Look at the title 
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page of this pamphlet. It is correctly arranged and punc- 
tuated. Look at other title-pages, noticing their dates and 
places of publication, as different periods and different coun- 
tries have different styles. 


29. Advertisements seem to make their own laws, although 
the best do not depart too far from standard usage. 


Spelling: Kissel Kar Kandy Kids 
SunKist Kitchen Kleaner 
White Sox Takoma Biscuit 
Uneeda Biscuit Enarco (N. R. Co.) 
Beautye Shoppe Walnutta 
Shuron Hyklas 


Phrases: Yndependent Inn. In the Heart of the Orchard and 
Garden Country of Nova Scotia. Open all the year. American plan. 


Capitalization: Make Money by selling our Beautiful Dress Goods, 
Dainty Handkerchiefs, Durable Hosiery, etc. Whole or part time. 
Protected Territory. Experience or money unnecessary. Write 
today for Free Booklet. 


OMISSION OF WORDS 


30. Not always in sentences do we speak or write all the 
words absolutely necessary to grammatical completeness. 
Understanding is not clouded by omissions of certain words 
and phrases, but these omitted expressions must be restored for 
the purpose of showing accurately the full grammatical rela- 
tionship of all the parts. 

These omissions are not errors. They are quite usual and 
correct. Technically, any omission is called an ellipsis (plural, 
ellipses). ‘The sentence or group of words is described as 
elliptical. 


31. The following sentences illustrate various kinds of 
omissions, the omitted element being enclosed within marks 
of parenthesis. Notice how frequently the relative pronoun 
is omitted. 


Who is there? I (am). 
Who met you at the station? Billy (met me). 
(You) Visit us as soon as (it is) possible. 
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(You) Do it as soon as you can (do it). 

Are you as tall as your sister (is tall) ? 

My cousin is stronger than I (am strong). 

Bob shot six quail; I (shot) one. 

You promised (that) you would not be late for dinner. 
This is something (that) I enjoy doing. 

Do you remember all (that) I have explained to you? 
You said (that) you would. 

When (I was) down South, I learned to eat corn bread. 
We saw a snake as long as my arm (is long). 

This overcoat looks better on my sister than (it looks) on me. 
The first mouthful is always the best (mouthful). 

Will he dance if you wish to (dance) ? 

“What is that?” “(It is) Nothing.” 

“T saw you.” “(You saw) Me?” I answered. 

I’m doing this because I like to (do this). 

You should be able to do it. Why don’t you try (to do it) ? 
(It is) No matter; I’ll go on the next train. 


Keep in mind always that the replaced expressions do not 
indicate that the sentences without them are wrong or incom- 
plete. The words added simply show what is necessary in 
understanding the complete grammatical relations of the ellip- 
tical expressions, 


EXERCISE It 


Add the expressions which may be added to the following sentences 
as illustrated in the sentences just studied: 


1. The theater performance closes at eleven. 

2. I was disturbed while telephoning to you. 

3. If necessary, I can cook breakfast for all of us. 

4. The poor widow gave a dollar, the capitalist a quarter. 
5. The doctor I went for had gone on his vacation. 

6. We think it a great injustice. Don’t you? 

7. You live nearer the railroad than I. 

8. Father writes to you more frequently than to me. 

9. Yes, but I write to him more often than you. 

10. Who was at the circus? I. 

11. Who is this at the phone? I. 

12. Where do we go next? Atlantic City. 

13. What is in your mind? A surprise. 

14. What did you tell that shocked her so? The truth. 
15. Are you to blame or is he? He. 

16. Is it clearing or growing cloudier? Clearing. 
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17. Who? I? Wrong, as usual. 

18. You? A mistake? 

19. No chance of winning! Better save our strength. 

20. Train gone? A nice experience for me! No hotel in this 
town! A woman alone! 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


32. English is unlike most modern languages because the 
same word may be used as different parts of speech. The 
foreigner finds this a great difficulty to mastering our speech. 
To those of us who learned it early, this interchange of use 
seems quite natural. Often the same word is used in a simi- 
lar meaning as two different parts of speech. 


Noun ADJECTIVE 
gold gold watch 
cod cod fish 

steel steel ship 
Christmas Christmas tree 
cake cake dish 
desk desk chair 

tea lea cup 

boat boat deck 
garden garden hose 


These illustrations explain themselves. Others stimulate 
more thought because they show such strange uses of the same 
word. Think of all the uses and meanings of the word well. 

Do you feel well today? 

You look like a well person. 

Many foreigners cannot dance our dances well. 

Well, if that’s all you want, I'll go. 

A thing well begun is already well done. 

Where to dig the well is an important thing on a farm. 
Tears well to her eyes whenever she thinks of those days. 


33. With some words the meaning is so different in various 
uses as to be puzzling. The general fact which explains these 
differences is that the two words, although spelled alike, are 
really two entirely different words. At one time they were not 
spelled alike or pronounced alike. Only recently have they 
become identical. Today thrs process does not occur because 
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our spelling is practically unchangeable. If two words do 
approach each other in pronunciation, their spelling remains 
different, so that they are not considered the same word. 

Some of these today are hour, our, are, or. Some persons 
make very little difference in sound between wander and won- 
der, which and witch, boy and buoy, but the spelling of the 
words makes us recognize them as separate words. 


EXERCISE It 


Tell as what parts of speech the repeated words are used in the fol- 
lowing sentences. Notice the distinctions in meaning even when the 
words belong to the same part of speech. 


1. The natives suffered so much that they decided to fast. 

2. The fast was broken after ten days because then the rain fell. 
3. The horse was tied fast to the post. 

4. He led a fast life but a short one. 

5. He ran so fast that he fell. 

6. The saleswoman told Margaret that the color was fast. 

7. People who like pleasure are sometimes called fast. 

8. They fast one day every week. 

9. Let us go to the city for the week end. 

10. A frame may be the skeleton of a building. 

11. The colonists decided to frame a constitution. 

12. She bought a white frame for her photograph. 

13. The frame house was built two years ago. 

14. Her brother wanted to frame his diploma. 

15. Her head was large and well shaped. 

16. She was the head of the history department. 

17. When cattle stampede cowboys try to head them off. 

18. The brave fireman threw the child into the life-saving net. 
19. I hesitate to brave the roads in such weather as this. 

20. He explained to me, moreover, that his supply was exhausted. 
21. The airplane was more over the building than the street. 
22. It was the first red leaf we had seen that fall. 


23. When it was above the fair grounds we saw something fall 
from it. 
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EXERCISE IV 


Compose sentences using the words in this list in as many different 


Ways aS you Can: 


talk watch rock clear 
can treat slow wrong 
dress act back call 
gain head land bargain 
quiet — question race upset 
faint name sound dust 
work express study spring 
round drill fancy sign 
smoke train tame pet 
honor close aim calm 
toil level welcome blind 
joke soil guard fair 


GRAMMAR APPLIED TO POETRY 


34. So far nothing has been said in these lessons concern- 
ing poetry ; first, because you are likely to be more interested in 
the application of grammar to the prose forms of usual speak- 
ing and writing; second, because what you have learned about 
grammar you can apply directly to such verse as you care to 
read. Lest you wrongly believe that verse is entirely different 
from prose in this regard of grammatical correctness, the fol- 
lowing illustrations and applications are discussed at this place. 
They will serve also as a review of some of the principles you 
have mastered. 


35. Poets May Use Adjectives for Adverbs. 
There is one slight respect in which poetry may differ from the 
strict correctness of prose, but this detail is only a small one. 
At times the poet, in order to have exactly the right number of 
syllables in a line, or in order to make the rime at the end of 
the lines, is forced to omit the -/y at the end of an adverb. It 
appears as though he has made the mistake of using an adjec- 
tive where an advérb is needed. This, you were warned, is 
one of the common errors of careless speakers. The poet is 
really not committing «this error of composition. Practice 
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has made it possible for writers to do this under necessity, 
and their readers understand. 


36. Poetic License.—Slight differences in correctness 
of prose and poetry are usually spoken of as poetic license. 
Good poets do not take advantage of it very often. Modern 
poets try never to have to use it. Poets of a century ago were 
likely to use it frequently. If you read earlier English authors, 
as, for instance, Shakespeare, you will meet it more frequently. 
In such cases, you must remember also that the modern rules 
of grammar did not apply. Every age is likely to change its 
mode of speech. Doubtless a century from now, many things 
which we consider correct will be labeled old-fashioned or 
wrong. It is even possible that some of the expressions now 
forbidden as wrong will have won for themselves places as 
regular correct forms. These two processes are operating 
continually in all languages. 

Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 

This couplet (from its being a unit of two lines) is as plain 
as prose. It contains one sentence. The subject is a proper 
noun, the verb raked is transitive and has the noun object 
meadows. ‘There are adverbial and adjective modifiers. A 
great deal of poetry is as easy to analyze grammatically as this 
specimen. 

Lives of great men ali remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

This quatrain (from its being a unit of four lines) is a com- 
plex sentence. After the first line the connective that has 
been omitted. Supply it and you will see at once the inde- 
pendent and subordinate clauses. 

Let us consider first the independent clause, Lives of great 
men all remind us. 

The noun subject is lives, modified by the adjective all and 
the prepositional phrase of great men. ‘The predicate verb is 
remind. It is transitive, and is followed by the pronoun us, 
which is in the objective case. 
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The subordinate clause—all the rest of the stanza—is much 
longer than the independent clause. Its noun subject is the 
pronoun we. There are two predicate verbs, can make and 
can leave. The verb can make is transitive ; it is followed by 
the object, the noun lives. What is the adjective sublime? 
(When a verb has an object, look for an objective complement 
modifying this object.) Sublime is the objective complement. 

The present participle departing modifies the pronoun we. 
The verb can leave is modified by the prepositional phrase 
of place behind us. As can leave is a transitive verb, it is fol- 
lowed by the object noun footprints. This noun is modified 
by the prepositional phrase of place on the sands of time. The 
principal word in this phrase is the noun sands, which is modi- 
fied by the prepositional phrase of time. 

You see from these two illustrations how the analysis of 
poetry is exactly the same as the analysis of prose. 


EXERCISE V 
Explain the use and relation in the sentences of the words in Italics: 
Clove is an early past tense of cleave. Shore is an early past tense 
of shear. 

But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 

And laboring breath; first Rustum struck the shield 

Which Sohrab held stiff out; the steel-spiked spear 

Rent the tough plates, but failed to reach the skin, 

And Rustum plucked it back with angry groan. 

Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 

Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the crest 

He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, 

Never till now defiled, sank to the dust. 


37. Poetry, because of requirements of number of sylla- 
bles in a line, rime, pauses, etc., is likely to be more irregular 
than prose. That is, poetry frequently omits parts of phrases, 
as recently explained and _ illustrated. The next specimen 
shows this. You should read it first to grasp its meaning ; 
then go through it more slowly, explaining in your mind its 
various parts. (eo 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


As there is no period until the end, the extract is all one 
sentence. What kind of sentence? — 

The first unit omits some such expression as There was 
or We spoke. 

Both neck by neck, stride by stride, are objective comple- 
ments. They modify which object? Of which verb? 

Changing is a present participle. What two things here 
indicate its verb quality? 

Of how many verbs is J the subject? Which of these have 
objects and are therefore transitive? Which of these objects 
are modified by objective complements? 

In the last line the expression a whit may be called a noun 
used as an adverb. Is the last line an independent clause? 
Prove your answer. 


EXERCISE VI 


Select and explain all the clauses in the following stanzas. 

Can you find a place in which the author allows an impression of an 
incorrect use of words which would not be likely to occur in prose? 

Do 1iot be disturbed by the repetition of the adverb out and the 
phrase in lines 1 and 2. 

How would the last line of stanza 1 be expressed in prose? 

Keep this line in mind for the explanation of modes of verbs later. 

Rack means broken clouds. 


THE THREE FISHERS 
By Charles Kingsley 


Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best; 
And the children stood watching them out of the town > 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning, 
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Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
Ard they trimm’d the lamps as the sun went down; 
They look’d at the squall, and they look’d at the shower, 
And the night rack came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


38. A great many students feel that grammatical analysis 
is so serious a matter that it can have no possible connection 
with wit and humor. The exact opposite is the truth. Some 
of the best humorous verse ever written can be analyzed and 
explained as clearly as any other kind. 


EXERCISE VII 


After you have read the following lines, go over them again and 
account for all the principal words, phrases, and clauses. 


First or NoveEMper—the Earthquake day.— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 
But nothing local, as one may say. 
There couldn’t be—for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so like in every part 
That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 
And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
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MODE 


39. Before you leave verbs there is one other property 
with which you should familiarize yourself. A verb may 
state a thing by simply indicating that it is so. It merely indi- 
cates the truth of a statement. Another verb may have a dif- 
ferent manner entirely, it may state with the air of a command, 
with the authority of an order. It may have the manner of 
immediate obedience. Another verb may have about it a man- 
ner of possibility, or of permission. Another verb may state 
only a supposition, an imagined circumstance, which however 
cannot exist. 

These various manners which are conveyed by the ways in 
which verbs make their assertions are called by the two terms, 
moods of verbs or modes of verbs. Both these words are cor- 
rect. If you were taught to use one, use it in your own mind 
or answers. It is more important to know the meanings of 
these words than to use only one to the exclusion of the other. 


40. Definition of Mode.—The mode of a verb denotes 
the manner in which the action is expressed. 

The various manners in which verbs may express their 
actions have been grouped under four headings, so that we 
may say we have four modes of verbs. If you find that other 
discussions or books on grammar use more or fewer divisions, 
do not be disturbed ; merely make those different classifications 
correspond with those you learn here. 


41. Indicative Mode.—The indicative mode indicates 
simple, declarative expression, and all its related forms, as the 
interrogative, the negative. When the verb affirms or denies 
or questions, that verb is in the indicative mode. 


The earth moves around the sun. 

The guest did not arrive. 

Did you ever experience such cold weather? 

If he traveled a great deal, he didn’t learn much. 

The moon is made of green cheese. All sailors know this, 
because they have been to sea. 
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Mode ts expressed in our language by the use of different auxil- 
iary verbs. 

Grammar is a fairly exact science. 

Alf you need to understand it is patience and clear thinking. 


42. Imperative Mode.—The imperative mode is the 
easiest to recognize in our language. ‘The imperative mode 
expresses a command, an order, a direction, an entreaty, a 
request. The use of the verb, of the clause, or of the sentence 
shows whether the verb is in the imperative mode. In the sen- 
tence, Savings make provision for old age, the verb make is in 
the indicative mode. In the following sentence the first verb is 
exactly the same in form, but it is in the imperative mode: 
Make hay while the sun shines. 


Ready! Get set! Go! 

Carry arms. Forward march. Halt. 

Put that heavy suitcase down. 

Put yourself in his place. 

Join the preliminary or advanced class now forming for the 
study of the Income Tax laws. 

For catalog, address the Dean of the College. 

Send or call for circular. 

To make cheese omelet: Cut the lard in small slices. Then 
put it together with the butter. After doing so, cut the 
cheese into the smallest pieces you can, putting that in also. 
Beat the eggs slightly, then pour the eggs in with the rest, 
Be sure to mix with a fork while it is cooking, because it 
will stick if not. Last of all, put in the salt and pepper. 

In marking a trunk, first tack on a card bearing the home 
address, then, over that, fasten a larger card with the 
address of the destination. When ready to return home tear 
off the top card, and the trunk is all labeled for the return trip. 


43. Potential Mode.—The potential mode is used to 
express ability, permission, possibility, necessity, obligation, 
determination. This mode is also called the conditional mode. 
It is secured by the use of the auxiliaries may, can, must, might, 
could, would, should. The potential mode is almost as easy to 
recognize as is the imperative, for not only can you decide by 
the meaning of the sentence, but by the presence of one of the 
auxiliary verbs just listed, . 
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It may clear up before evening. ( Possibility.) 

The chief says I may have a half day off. (Permission.) 

I must pay a fine on the library book, because it’s overdue. 
(Necessity. ) 

I should be at home instead of here. (Duty.) 

He should have known better than to try to beat a train. 

You may feel that you know a great deal about grammar. 

What would it matter if I should stay out late? 

No daughter should speak like that to her mother. 

Who decides how a parent should speak to a child? 

I can prove that I should have a monthly allowance. 


44, Subjunctive Mode.—The subjunctive mode is used 
to indicate condition, doubt, or desire. It is used mainly in 
subordinate clauses. It is frequently preceded by if, though, 
although, lest, that. 


The subjunctive mode is used: 


(a) When doubt or denial, or a condition of things contrary 
to the fact is implied by a subordinate clause; as, 

If I were sure of his honesty, I would engage him. (The sug- 
gestion is that I am not sure of his honesty.) 

Had he been killed, his father would have died of grief. (This 
is equivalent to denying that he was killed.) 

If the day had been stormy, I should not be here. (The mean- 
ing is that the day is not stormy.) 


But if the conditional clause expresses a certainty or an 
admitted fact, the verb is in the indicative mode; as, 
If he is a gentleman (which is granted), why did he not 
explain his action? 
If he calls every day, be assured that he jas a motive for 
doing so. 
If he did blunder, that is no excuse for persecuting him. 


Here, the verbs 7s, calls, has, and did blunder are indicative. 
(b) To express a wish—a desire that something might be 
that is not; as, 


Would she were mine—I wish that she were mine. 


Thy deeds be upon thee—I wish that thy deeds may be upon 
thee. 


(c) To express mere supposition; as, 


If wishes were horses, beggars might ride. 
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Were the moon made of green cheese, the milky way could 
be explained. 

If I were president, I should compel them to obey the law. 
(d) To denote a future uncertainty ; as, 

If it snow, I shall be surprised. 

Should he come, I shall let you know. 
(e) ‘To express an intention not yet carried out; as, 
The judge directs that you be required to pay the costs. 


45. In all these cases, the subordinate clause expresses 
something that has no existence in reality, is contrary to the 
truth, or is only conceived. The subjunctive mode is the mode 
of doubt, of imagination, of uncertainty; the indicative is the 
mode of actuality, of certainty, of fact. 


46. Indicative and Subjunctive Modes’ Con- 
trasted.—The subjunctive mode depends upon whether the 
condition is regarded as a fact or as contrary to fact; as cer- 
tain or as uncertain. The following sentences illustrate this 
distinction : 

If she ts old (and she is), she is still alive. (Indicative mode.) 

If she be old (we do not know whether she is old or not), you 
should help her. (Subjunctive mode.) 

Although he was the king (and he was), he should have been 
punished. (Indicative mode.) 

Though he were the king (and he is not), he should be con- 
demned. (Subjunctive mode.) 

Though he is rich (and he is), he is stingy. (Indicative mode.) 

If I were rich (but I am not), I would help him. (Subjunc- 
tive mode.) 


47. Form of Subjunctive Verbs.—It will be noted 
that in these illustrations the form of the verb in the subjunc- 
tive mode differs from the form in the indicative mode. 
While it must not be thought that the mode may always be 
determined from the form used——for it is the meaning 
expressed, and not the form of the verb, that determines the 
mode—there are a few general principles that aid greatly in 
distinguishing between these modes. 


“4? 
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1. In the subjunctive mode, verbs do not add s in the third 
person, singular number, as do most other verbs. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate this: 


Indicative : 

she sees he sings 

he walks she lives 

it runs the boy swears 

Subjunctive: 

if she see if he sing 

lest he walk though she live 
though it run though the boy swear 


2. If it is desired to use the verb be in a statement of fact 
denoting past time, then the indicative form was should be 
employed with a singular subject; if it is desired to denote a 
possibility, a wish, a supposition, or something contrary to fact, 
the subjunctive form were should be used with either a singu- 
lar or a plural subject. 


When I was in Canada, I visited Toronto. (Indicative mode.) 

If I were he, I would not do that. (Subjunctive mode.) 

If our berries were ripe, I would give you some. (Subjunctive 
mode. ) 


The following outline shows how the forms of the verb be 
differ in the indicative mode and in the subjunctive mode: 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE 
I am We are I was We were 
You are You are You were You were 
He (she, it) is They are He (she, it) was They were 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE 
(If) I be (If) webe (If) I were (If) we were 
(If) you be (If) yoube (If) you were (If) you were 


(If) he (she, it ) be (If) they be (If) he (she, it) were (If) they were 


48. Uses of Subjunctive.—In our modern English the 
subjunctive mode is but little used except in the past tense and 
the past perfect tense in statements contrary to fact, and in 
wishes. In other uses, the subjunctive is rapidly being dis- 
placed by the indicative. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
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sentences like the tollowing are grammatically erroneous, for 
we are constantly meeting them in the works of our best mod- 
ern writers. 2 


If I am taken ill, I shall call Dr. Brown. 
If it rains tomorrow, I shall not go. 
Though he comes for his money, he cannot have it. 


The preceding sentences are correct, though the verbs are in 
the indicative mode. These same ideas may be expressed by 
sentences in which the verbs are in the subjunctive mode, but 
they sound artificially stiff and formal. 


If I be taken ill, I shall call Dr. Brown. 
If it rain tomorrow, I shall not go. 
Though he come for his money, he cannot have it. 


EXERCISE VIII 


By writing the abbreviations ind., imp., pot., and sub. over the verbs, 
mark the modes of the verbs in the following sentences: 


1. Listen, my children and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 

2. It was raining, so he borrowed an unbrella. 

3. Even if it were raining, I would make you walk back. 

4. If I were in your place, I should be careful about expressing 
any opinion. 

5. If the voter be out of the city, he is unfortunate. 

6. The Congress and the President may have different views on 
that topic. 

7. Though six per cent. be the legal rate in that state, I’m asking 
more. 

8. I wish Christmas were here now! 

9. If the volume be torn, [ll offer you less for it. 

10. lf you hear a cry of “Fire,” walk quietly to the exit nearest 


ll. This building should be emptied in an orderly manner in less 
than three minutes. 

12. In typing, work for accuracy first; speed may come later. 

13. If he were only more careful of his spelling! 

14. Don’t make excuses for him; either he knows or he doesn’t. 
Why should I take time to correct all his errors? If he improves, 
Til retain him. If not, ’ll report to you. Then do your duty. 

15. If I were able to play bridge, I should spend too much time 
at it. x5 
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16. If he were a closer acquaintance, he might hear a few truths 


for his own good. 
17. I recommend that he start to erect the stone foundation at 


once. 

18. If the grandfather lives to the end of next year, he will be 
ninety-nine years old. 

19. Though one study much, one may forget. 

20. There’s little to earn and there are many to keep, though the 
harbor bar is moaning. 


COMPLETE LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS 


49. In English Grammar, Part 2, are printed lists of the 
most usual irregular verbs. You will have occasion to use 
more than are there given. The following list is complete 
and is added here for your reference. Many irregular forms 
of verbs are not used in the style of today. They are old- 
fashioned and are here marked archaic. Look at the meaning 
of each of these words in a dictionary. You will never use 
these archaic forms, but you will meet them in your reading. 
In fact, some of them you have seen in the pages of this 
part. Can you recall which they are? 


PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
abide abode abode 
arise arose arisen 
awake awoke awaked 
awake (regular form) awaked awaked 
be or am was been 
bear bore born 
bear (to carry) bore borne 

beaten 
beat beat Fee 
begin began begun 
behold beheld beheld 
bend bent bent 
bend (regular form) bended bended 
bereave bereft bereft 
bereave (regular form) bereaved bereaved 
bet bet bet 
bet (regular form) betted betted 
bid (to command) bade bidden 


bid (to offer money) bid bid 
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PRESENT TENSE 
bind 


bite 
bleed 
blend 


bless 

bless (regular form) 
blow 

break 

breed 

bring 

build 

build (regular form) 
burn 

burn (regular form) 
burst 

buy 

cast 

catch 

chide 

choose 


cleave (to adhere) 


cleave (to split) 


cling 

clothe 

clothe (regular) 
come 

cost 

creep 

crow 

crow (regular) 

curse 

curse (regular) 
cut 

dare 

dare (regular) 

deal 

dig 

dig 
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Past TENSE 
bound 


bit 
bled 


blended 


blest 
blessed 
blew 
broke 
bred 
brought 
built 


builded (archaic) 


burnt 
burned 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 
chid 
chose 


cleaved 


cleft 
clove (archaic) 


clung 
clad 
clothed 
came 
cost 
crept 
crew 
crowed 
curst 
cursed 
cut 
durst 
dared 
dealt 
dug 
digged (archaic) 
Le 
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Past PARTICIPLE 
bound 


bit 
bitten 


bled 


eens 


blent 

blest 
blessed 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
built 
builded (archaic) 
burnt 
burned 
burst 
bought 

cast 

caught 
chidden 
chose 
cleaved 
ite (archaic) 
cleft 

cloven (suggests the 

adjective) 

cleaved 
clung 

clad 
clothed 
come 

cost 

crept 
crowed 
crowed 
curst 
cursed 

cut 

dared 
dared 

dealt 

dug 

digged 
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PRESENT TENSE Past TENSE Past PARTICIPLE 
do did done 
draw drew drawn 
dream dreamt dreamt 
dream (regular) dreamed dreamed 
dress drest drest 
dress (regular form) dressed dressed 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
dwell dwelt dwelt 
dwell (regular) dwelled dwelled 
eat ate eaten 
fall fell fallen 
feed fed fed 
feel felt felt 
fight fought fought 
find found found 
flee fled fled 
fling flung flung 
fly _ flew flown 
forbear forbore forborne 
forget forgot forgotten 
forsake forsook forsaken 
freeze froze frozen 

got 
get Me ees 
gild gilt gilt 
gild (regular) gilded gilded 
gird girt girt 
gird (regular) girded girded 
give gave given 
go went gone 
grave graved graven 
grave (regular) graved graved 
grind ground ground 
grow grew grown 
hang hung hanged (put to death) 
hang (regular) hanged (put to death) hung 
have had had 
hew hewed hewn 
hew (regular) _ hewed hewed 
A E hid 
ns ae { hidden 
hit hit hit 


hold held held 
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PRESENT TENSE 


hurt 

keep 

kneel 

kneel (regular) 
knit 

knit (regular) 
know 

lade 

lade (regular) 
lay (to place) 
lead 

leap 

leap (regular) 
learn 

learn (regular) 
leave 

lend 

let 

lie (to recline) 
light 

light (regular) 
lose 

make 

mean 

meet 

mow 


mow (regular form) 


pass 
pass (regular) 
pay 
pen (to confine) 
pen (regular) 
prove 
prove (regular) 
put 
quit 
quit (regular) 
rap 
rap (regular) 
read 
rend 
rid 
ride 
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Past TENSE 


hurt 
kept 
knelt 
kneeled 
knit 
knitted 
knew 
loaded 
laded 
laid 
led 
leapt 
leaped 
learnt 
learned 
left 
lent 
let 

lay 

lit 
lighted 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
mowed 
mowed 
past 
passed 
paid 
pent 
penned 
proved 
proved 
put 
quit 
quitted 
rapt 
rapped 
read 
rent 
rid 
rode 
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Past PArRTICIPLE 


hurt 
kept 
knelt 
kneeled 
knit 
knitted 
known 
laden 
laden 
laid 
led 
leapt 
leaped 
learnt 
learned 
left 
lent 
let 
lain 
lit 
lighted 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
mown 
mowed 
past 
passed 
paid 
pent 
penned 
proven 
proved 
put 
quit 
quitted 
rapt 
rapped 
read 
rent 
rid 


ridden 


(legal term) 
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PRESENT TENSE 
ring 

rise 

rive 

rive (regular) 
run 

saw (to cut) 
saw (regular) 
say 

see 

seek 

sell 

send 

set 

shake 

shave 

shave (regular) 


shear 

shed 

shine 

shine (to polish) 
shoe 

shoot 

show 

show (regular) 
shred 

shred (regular) 


shrink 
shut 


sing 


sink 
sit 
slay 
sleep 


slide 
sling 
slink 


Past TENSE 


rang 
ae (archaic) 
rose 
rived 
rived 
ran 
sawed 
sawed 
said 
saw 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
shook 
shaved 
shaved 
sheared 
| shore (archaic) 
shed 
shone 
shined (regular) 
shod 
shot 
showed 
showed 
shred 
shredded 
[shrank 
| shrunk 
shut 
sang 
Care (archaic) 
sank 
ee (archaic) 
sat 
slew 
slept 


slid 


slung 
fhe 


slank (archaic) 
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Past PArtIcIPLe 


rung 


risen 
riven 
rived 
run 
sawn 
sawed 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
shaken 
shaven 
shaved 
sheared 


| shorn 


shed 
shone 
shined 
shod 

shot 
shown 
showed 
shred 
shredded 
shrunk 
shrunken 
shut 


sung 


sunk 


sunken (adj. now) 


sat 

slain 

slept 

slid 

slidden (archaic) 
slung 


slunk 
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PRESENT TENSE 
slit 

slit (regular) 
smell 

smell (regular) 
smite 

sow 

sow (regular) 
speak 

speed 

speed (regular) 
spell 

spell (regular) 
spend 

spill 

spill (regular) 


spin 


spit 

split 

spoil 

spoil (regular) 
spread 


spring 


stand 

stave 

stave (regular) 
stay 

stay (regular) 
steal 

stick 

sting 

strew 

stride 


strike 


string 
strive 
swear 
sweat 
sweat (regular) 
sweep 
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Past TENSE 
slit 
slitted | 
smelt 
smelled 
smote 
sowed 
sowed 
spoke 
sped 
speeded 
spelt 
spelled 
spent 
spilled 
spilled 
spun 
span (archaic) 
spit 
spat (archaic) 
split 
spoilt 
spoiled 
spread 
sprang 
sprung (archaic) 
stood 
stove 
staved 
staid 
stayed 
stole 
stuck 
stung 
strewed 
strode 


struck 


strung 
strove 
swore 
sweat 
sweated 
swept 
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Past PARTICIPLE 
slit 
slitted 
smelt 
smelled 
smitten 
sown 
sowed 
spoken 
sped 
speeded 
spelt 
spelled 
spent 
spilt 
spilled 


spun 


spit 
split 
spoilt 
spoiled 
spread 


sprung 


stood 
stove 
staved 
staid 
stayed 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
strewn 
stridden 
struck 

{ stricken 
strung 
striven 
sworm 
sweat 
sweated 
swept 
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PresENT TENSE 


swell 


swim 
swing 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
thrive 
thrive (regular) 
throw 
thrust 


tread 


typewrite 
wake 

wake (regular) 
wear 

weave 

wed 

wed (regular) 
weep 

wet 

wet (regular) 
win 


wind 


wring 
write 
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Past TENSE 


swelled 


swam 
swum (archaic) 
swung 

took 

taught 

tore 

told 

thought 

throve 

thrived 

threw 

thrust 


trod 


typewrote (rare) 
woke 

waked 

wore 

wove 

wed 

wedded 

wept 

wet 

wetted 

won 

wound 

winded (archaic) 
wrung 

wrote 


Past PartTICIPLE 
swollen 
swelled 


swum 


swung 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thriven 
thrived 
thrown 
thrust 

{ trod 
trodden 
typewritten 
woke 
waked 
worn 
woven 
wed 
wedded 
wept 
wet 
wetted 
won 
wound 

| winded 
wrung 
written 
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COMPOSITION 


(PART 1) 


PARAGRAPHS 


1. Aim of Composition.—In the Sections dealing with 
grammar are given the rules and exercises for training in the 
correct use of the English language in both speaking and writ- 
ing. The aim of all that instruction is to produce in students 
the ability to speak and write correctly according to the mean- 
ing of words and the requirements of our grammatical construc- 
tion. As accuracy of speech and writing is measured by the 
relations of words within a single sentence, the rules of grammar 
are not there considered in longer sections, as paragraphs, chap- 
ters, or entire productions. To train students in using language 
in longer portions than in single sentences is the purpose of 
this instruction in composition. 


2. Composition Requires More Than Grammatical 
Accuracy.—It is quite possible for a person to use our language 
accurately, as far as grammatical rules are concerned, yet fail 
to use the language well. Let us illustrate exactly what this 
means. 


One day a fox was out walking. He walked along a country road. 
He saw some grapes. They were hanging on a vine. He wanted some of 
them. He stretched up but could not reach them. He jumped. He could 
not reach them. He jumped again. He did not reach them. He jumped 
again. He did not reach them. He knew he could not jump high enough. 
He turned away. He said to himself that he did not want the grapes. 
He was sure that the grapes were sour. 
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As far as grammar is concerned, these sentences are absolutely 
correct. But do you consider this paragraph well written? The 
sentences are too short and too monotonous in form, there are 
too many repetitions, the style is that of a young child, there is 
no interest in the manner of relating the fable. 

It is plain that good composition requires something more 
than mere grammatical accuracy. . Of course, it must have that 
as an essential, but it cannot rest content with that alone. 
Many other things must be added to it. 


3. Fluency.—-You may say that the fable should be told 
with more fluency. What does fluency mean’ It means readi- 
ness and flow of words. But is every person who has a ready 
flow of words a producer of good composition’ Can you recall 
some person you know who speaks readily and easily enough, 
who produces a steady stream of talk, but who seldom says 
anything worth remembering’ Does this person produce good 
composition? Does good composition depend on mere ease of 
stringing words together? You will agree that more is needed; 
you will very likely explain that there must be some relation 
between the words and some central idea. 


4. Order.—Let us follow this thought a little further. 
Read the following sentences and form some opinion of them. 

1. In the morning, to our great joy, an unclouded sun rose upon the 
prairie. 2. Roaming all day over the prairie and shooting two or three 
bulls was scarcely enough to restore the stiffened leather to its usual 
pliancy. 3. The light wind and warm sunshine soon dried them again, 
and then we were ail incased in armor of tolerable rigidity. 4. We 


presented rather a laughable appearance, for the cold and clammy buck- 
skin, saturated with water, clung fast to our limbs. 


5. Do you feel that the sentences are entirely clear? 
Do you feel that there is something wrong with their order? 
Do you think that sentence 2 should precede sentence 3 or 
follow it? What makes you think so? In other words, doesn’t 
it seem more correct to believe that the stiff leather was made 
pliable by the roaming about all day? Do the sentences as 
printed here follow the correct order of time? You see, then, 
that these correct grammatical sentences are not arranged prop- 
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erly. Here good composition is spoiled by a failure to follow 
the events in the natural sequence in which they occurred. 

Have you noticed persons who write and speak in this badly 
planned manner? We describe such writers and speakers by 
saying that they “put the cart before the horse.’’ This shows 
their fault exactly. The foregoing series of sentences show 
their relations at once when they are properly arranged. 

In the morning, to our great joy, an unclouded sun rose upon the prairie. 
We presented rather a laughable appearance, for the cold and clammy 
buckskin, saturated with water, clung fast to our limbs, the light wind 
and warm sunshine soon dried them again, and then we were all incased 
in armor of tolerable rigidity. Roaming all day over the prairie and 
shooting two or three bulls was scarcely enough to restore the stiffened 
leather to its usual pliancy. 


6. In printed or written composition the fault just illus- 
trated is easy to detect. It occurs just as frequently in speech. 
A man might have explained the operation of an adding machine. 
Finally he says, ““Then you tear off the strip of paper and read 
the total.’’ Seeing the look of wonder on your face he adds, 
“T forgot to say that there is a roll of narrow paper upon which 
is printed, by pressing the keys, every amount you represent. 
I should have stated also that pulling the lever at the right of 
the machine prints the total of all the entries. So now the 
paper slip shows you the sum of all the amounts.” This per- 
son’s explanation would not be quite as clear as it should be 
because he has had to add, just when he should be concluding, 
an explanation of essentials of the machine which he should 
have inserted earlier. A speaker would be making the same 
mistake if he explained the operation of a typewriter and left 
until late the remarks concerning the shift key which causes 
the typing of capital letters. 


7. Worse than wrong arrangement is the omission of some 
essential part of the material. This is the reason why a post- 
script to an important letter makes a rather bad impression. 
Many a foreman or chief is described by his subordinates as 
being ‘‘clear as far as he goes, but he always leaves out some- 
thing important about which I have to ask him later.” 
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The foregoing are not all the ways in which persons fail to 
produce good composition in speaking and writing, but they 
are the most common ones. Notice that these faults are not 
faults of grammar, nor are they faults of the meanings of words, 
nor are they mistakes in spelling, punctuation, or capitalization. 
They are errors of presenting the thoughts concerning the topic 
being discussed. 


8. Produce Good Paragraphs.—The method of eradi- 
cating such glaring errors as those just illustrated, and the 
means of improving composition in which such defects do not 
occur, lie in producing good paragraphs. 

What is a paragraph? If each paragraph in this pamphlet 
had been numbered, what figure would stand before the para- 
graph in which this sentence is? How did you know what to 
count? To do this enumerating you must have been able to 
recognize separate paragraphs upon the page. In printing, in 
typing, and in longhand writing every paragraph is plainly 
marked on the page. 


9. Indicate Paragraphs.—The first line of a paragraph 
is always indented; that is, the first word of this first line always 
begins further in from the left-hand edge of the sheet than the 
following lines of that paragraph. In printing, the space is 
usually the width of two small letters. In typing, it is the width 
of four small letters. In longhand it should be enough to be 
seen plainly—say the width of four small letters or more. 


10. What a Paragraph Is.—-But have we defined a para- 
graph yet, or have we merely described its appearance after its 
writer has decided what the paragraph shall contain? Before 
the writer can begin his first line with the indentation, he must 
have decided in his mind that the paragraph is to begin there. 
Before he can begin his next paragraph with the indented line, 
he must have decided to stop the first paragraph at a certain 
point. The typist follows the same rules, or begins a new para- 
graph when the person dictating directs that it be done. The 
printer follows the arrangement of paragraphs in the copy given 
him to set up in type. The speaker indicates paragraph divi- 
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sions by making pauses longer than those he makes at the ends 
of sentences. 

A paragraph is a group of sentences dealing with the devel- 
opment of a single topic. 


11. Paragraph Topics.—The topic of every paragraph 
may be stated as a phrase or a complete sentence. 


EXERCISE I 


Review the paragraphs of this pamphlet up to this point. 
Write down the topic of every one. 


EXERCISE II 


1. In any book read four pages in which no conversation occurs. 
Write down the topic of every paragraph. 
2. Explain to yourself the relation of every paragraph to the one 
preceding it. 


12. Topics Stated in Paragraphs.—Let us look at a few 
paragraphs to see whether we can find in them the statements 
of their own topics. If we learn how other writers have con- 
structed their paragraphs we shall be better prepared to write 
good ones ourselves. 

Does the following sentence seem complete in its idea or does 
it suggest more material—some description or explanation? 


The revolving grizzly was installed. 


Even if you know what a revolving grizzly is, does not the 
sentence suggest that there should be a discussion concerning 
it? This single sentence states the topic of the complete para- 
graph which deals only with the details connected with this 
revolving grizzly. ; 

The revolving grizzly was installed. This is a heavy rectanguiar sieve 
through which the material for the earth portion of the dam is sifted. 
All stones larger than six inches square are carried by the moving bars to 
a platform beyond the grizzly, where they are broken or cast aside. All 
the smaller stones, mixed with water, drop through the grizzly into the 
sump, whence the dredge pump sends them to the dam. A guy derrick 
was used to remove the oversize stones and also to lift out the electric 
motors when threatened by flood. 


te a 
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13. Sentences Suggest Discussions.—Does the follow- 
ing sentence likewise seem complete or does it suggest illustra- 
tions to enforce its meaning? 

The Miami Valley has always been subject to inundation. 


Of course, strictly speaking, this sentence makes complete 
sense. But to most readers, it indicates that some instances of 
floods are to be added, or descriptions of attempts to prevent 
disastrous floods in the district. It almost demands amplifica- 
tion or development. 

The Miami Valley always has been subject to inundation. The first 
terrifying experience of this kind on record occurred in 1805 when Dayton 
had been settled less than ten years. After this flood it was seriously urged 
that the present site should be abandoned, and a new plat made on the 
higher ground to the east. The plan was defeated and Dayton stayed 
where she was meant to be, on the ground floor of the valley. But some- 
thing had to be done to safeguard the property and lives of the citizens. 
A river bank at the head of Jefferson Street was built up eight feet, and 
continued down the curve of the river, west and south. 


14. Not all sentences invite further discussion. They do 
not suggest that a paragraph should follow them. They are 
complete in thought. They have no marked relation with other 
sentences. 

The youngster has a baseball. 

Susan went to the theater. 


The only way to spell separate is the correct way. 
When he reached home he went to bed. 


These do not state topics of paragraphs. It is true, they 
may be used to begin paragraphs, but the topics of the discus- 
sions are not plainly stated or suggested in them. On the con- 
trary the following sentences seem to demand paragraph 
discussions : 

TI can still recall every detail of that scene. 

Everything that happened during the day proved that I had gotten out 
of the bed on the wrong side that morning. 

Everything that man has done shows that he is not a fit candidate. 

I am opposed to hiring that woman for this position. 

When I opened the door, a frightful mass of confusion greeted me. 


15. Let us construct paragraphs for some of these sentences 
What scene have you in your mind for the first sentence? 
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It may be a baseball scene. Put down entries to indicate the 
things you can still see. 


The crowded stands 
The score 

The reliable batter 
The untried pitcher 
The runners on bases: 
The tense silence 

Two strikes, three balls 
Three strikes! 

The groans and cheers 


GS Cal SED eS) ie 


16. Arrange Details.—Might this order be changed in 
some details? Number 5 might be placed between 1 and 2 or 
between 2 and 3. Number 6 might be placed earlier. But 
notice that these entries cover a group of connected sentences 
dealing with a single topic. There may be several paragraphs 
preceding this one and several following it, but it is plainly a 
unit by itself. 

A great many other entries may be grouped under the same 
opening sentence. You may recall an incident in a parade. 


The cleared street 

The surging throng 

The strains of music 

The mass of colors 

The somber-colored doughboys 
The disabled in automobiles 


SP EN CAS 


EXERCISE Ill 


Using this same sentence, J can still recall every detail of that scene, make 
a list of entries covering some scene from your own experience. Jot them 
down first as they occur to you, then rearrange them to secure the best 
order. 


17. You have heard the second sentence, Everything that 
happened that day, etc., used by persons to explain why every- 
thing has gone wrong on some day. Your own experience can- 
not be duplicated by another person, but here are some of the 
things which might make you believe you had started under 
an evil spell. iid 
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Ran thumb through my shirt. 
Yanked shoestring—broke it. 
Pulled necktie tight—choked. 
Swung my arm—knocked pipe to floor—cracked it. 


Se a) ee 


For a girl’s experience the entries would be entirely different. 


Hair net caught on earring 

Knocked over powder box 
Discovered hole in stocking 

Had two gloves for one hand 

Cold in head, but forgot handkerchief 


CAS mena) te 


18. Rule for Including Material.—Would it be right in 
such a list to insert the entry that it rained all day? Why not? 
The topic of this composition is the things that went wrong 
with the writer. But a rainy day is not connected with that 
topic. This entry, therefore, does not belong in this paragraph. 
If, however, the writer left his umbrella in the restaurant that 
might be a part of his own mistakes on this unfortunate day. 
The rule is to include only details which plainly belong under 
the topic about which you are speaking or writing. 


EXERCISE IV 


Choose any one of the following three sentences. Under it list a few 
details which would belong in a paragraph developing it. After you have 
written them arrange the entries in the best order. 


1. Everything that man does shows that he is not a fit candidate. 
2. Iam opposed to hiring that woman for this position. 
3. When I opened the door, a frightful mass of confusion greeted me. 


19. Topic Sentence.—A sentence in a paragraph which 
states the topic of that paragraph is called the topic sentence. 
The most natural place for the topic sentence to occur is at the 
beginning of the paragraph. But frequently a linking sentence 
has to show the connection of this paragraph with the preced- 
ing one. In this case the topic sentence comes second. It is 
even possible that a~paragraph discuss its topic fully, and then 
at the end sum all the material up in the topic sentence. In 
many cases the topic sentence occurs at the beginning of the 
paragraph. Then follows the discussion of it. At the end the 
paragraph is summarized by a second statement of the topic 
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sentence. A man might state his topic in the first sentence 
and repeat it in the last sentence in such a paragraph as the 
following: . 

I have sufficient reasons for voting against this bill. * * * * * * 
*** * * * * The foregoing, gentlemen, are my carefully con- 
sidered reasons for opposing this measure. 

You will meet this kind of paragraph in your reading if 
you watch for it. 


20. Writing Paragraphs.—You are now prepared to 
write at least one paragraph of your own. It should be about 
some definite topic concerning which you know a great deal. 
You should choose first of all the topic. Then you should 
express the specific thing about this topic which you are going 
to discuss. For example: your general topic might be: my dog. 
But your topic sentence should be some definite and limited 
statement about your dog. These are specimens: 


1. My dog is an intelligent watch dog. 

2. My dog nurses a grudge against a man who kicked him. 
3. My dog never forgets a kindness. 

4. One dog is enough in our family. 


21. Make Your Topic Definite.—If you choose any one 
of these you are restricted to that topic sentence. If you decide 
to deal with the first one, there is no reason for including any 
idea which belongs under the third. If you are discussing the 
fourth there will be no reason for dealing with a fact which 
belongs to the second. 


22. What to Omit.—Here is another principle for the 
composing of good paragraphs. When your topic sentence has 
been chosen, you have decided not only what you shall include, 
but also what you shall not include. When you are jotting 
down your first entries you may insert an idea a little outside 
your topic sentence. Looking over these entries, and testing 
every one of them by the rule, ‘‘Does this fall within the limits 
of my topic sentence?”’ you will decide to cross out the un- 
related idea. You may dislike to see it go, but you can con- 
sole yourself with the fact that your finished paragraph will be 
all the better for your severe ruling. 
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EXERCISE V 


Choose one of the following topics. Express it in a clear topic sentence. 
Make under it a list of entries. Consider them; cross out those which do 
not belong; arrange in the best order those which remain. 

1. How I obtained my first position. 

2. Why I am studying these lessons. 

3. How I learned to use a typewriter (or skate, or swim, or operate a 


machine). 
4. What my hobby is. 


5. Why I like a certain man. 

6. Why I do not like a certain person. 

7. Peculiar things about some one I know. 

8. How I was lost. 

9. How some person earned a nickname. 
10. One of my regular duties. 


23. Think Over Your Outlines.—Carry the notes you 
have made for the above exercise about with you for a day if 
you can, or keep them for an hour or so while you consider them. 
Frequently such an interval gives you the chance to decide upon 
changes for improvement. Have you ever heard the advice 
that if you are angry with a person you should write a letter 
saying exactly what you think of him? But you should not 
maal that letter when it is written. Keep it until the next day, 
then read it before you decide to send it. 


24. Work Over Outlines.—So with any paragraph you 
are planning to write. Consider it, think about it. Say to 
yourself, ‘‘I’ll put this in earlier. Does that really come under 
my topic sentence? That may be omitted without any loss. 
Will this point be clear unless I explain it fully? A long expla- 
nation will make it seem more important than it really is. I’ll 
cross it out.” 

If you can make yourself really think about what you are 
going to write you will improve rapidly. Now that you have 
thought about the topic sentence and the entries under it, you 
are ready for the next step. 
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EXERCISE VI 


Write your topic sentence and the other sentences covering the entries 
you made. Use a sentence or two for each entry. Your paragraph may 
contain from 60 to 120 words. Count them. Does each sentence say 
exactly what you mean? Keep this paragraph for comparison with later 
compositions. 


25. Find Topics of Paragraphs.—Study the following 
paragraphs to determine how they are developed. Write down 
the topic sentence of each. If the opening sentence is not the 
topic sentence, try to find somewhere one which will serve. If 
no sentence in the selection satisfies you, write one of your own 
which will serve as a statement for the paragraph. In Specimen 
2 the opening sentence may be too long to be the topic sentence. 
But part of it may state the topic. This may help with Speci- 
men 3. For other specimens you may have to determine the 
topic from the entire paragraph and state it for yourself. 


SPECIMEN 1 


Digby is a beautiful place to visit. It is a quaint hill-climbing seaport. 
Its most famous products are its cherries—melting jewels of red and 
purple. It does a large business, too, in catching, drying, and exporting 
cod and haddock, and the toothsome tidbit called “‘finnan haddie.’’ But 
Digby is a veritable Sleeping Beauty till June brings the summer tourist 
to caress her into activity. Then her population swells as if by magic, 
for she is the Brighton of Nova Scotia. Her lawns and paths and orchards 
ring with laughing voices, and assume a butterfly gaiety with the glitter 
of bright summer gowns. She has long and lofty piers jutting far out 
into the tide, forming a favorite promenade, from which a glimpse of 
“The Pines,’’ the summer hotel operated by the Dominion Atlantic 
Company, may be seen lifting its red-tiled roof above its surroundings of 
tree-lined park. 

SPECIMEN 2 


The organization of the International Correspondence Schools consists 
of three essential branches having to do respectively with the production 
or rendering of educational service, its distribution or delivery, and the 
accounting necessary to maintain the great work of the organization as a 
whole on a sound commercial basis. The work of these three essential 
branches is done in numerous departments, divisions, and sections, but 
all of these, according to their functions, can be grouped under the three 


main heads. 
i fe 
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SPECIMEN 3 


According to functions, the Educational Department consists of four 
divisions whose duties are chiefly: (1) the preparation of textbooks; 
(2) the making of illustrations for textbooks; (3) the correcting of student’s 
lessons and writing the necessary instruction letters; and (4) the keeping 
of records of students’ work, ordering new work, aiding students to find 
positions, sending them follow-up letters when they fail to send lessons 


regularly, etc. 
dae ta SPECIMEN 4 


In order to reduce the velocity of the water to one which could safely 
be carried in the river channels, the outlet end of the conduit discharges 
into a flaring basin, the bottom of which is formed of concrete steps down 
which the water will cascade and at the end of which are two concrete 
weirs, or walls, which partially destroy the tendency of the water to rush 
on in a destructive course. By the time the water has passed through this 
stilling basin its speed has been reduced to a velocity of 6 feet per second, 
a reduction of 90 per cent. In order to admit the flow of water into the 
conduits as easily as possible, the upstream end is funnel shaped, with 
the inlet into the covered conduits rounded to an easy curve. 


SPECIMEN 5 


At Linton the character of the sea-coast becomes more marked and 
rugged.. There is a place called the Valley of Rocks (I suspect this was 
only the poetical name for it), bedded among the precipices overhanging 
the sea, with rocky cavern beneath, inte which the waves dash, and 
where the sea-gull forever wheels its screaming flight. On the tops of 
these are huge stones thrown transversely, as if an earthquake had tossed 
them there, and behind these is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, some- 
thing like the Giant’s Causeway. 


SPECIMEN 6 


We soon discovered, in the twilight, a band of fifty or sixty horses 
approaching the fort. These were the animals belonging to the establish- 
ment, which having been sent out to feed, under the care of armed guards, 
in the meadows below, were now being driven into the corral for the night. 
A little gate opened into this inclosure; by the side of it stood one of the 
guards, an old Canadian, with gray bushy eyebrows, and a dragoon-pistol 
stuck into his belt; while his comrade, mounted on horseback, his rifle 
laid across the saddle in front of him, and his long hair blowing before his 
swarthy face, rode at the rear of the disorderly troop, urging them up the 
ascent. In a moment the narrow corral was thronged with the half-wild 
horses, kicking, biting, and crowding restlessly together. 


26. Specific Kinds of Paragraphs.—So far we have con- 
sidered paragraphs in general. Let us now regard certain kinds 
for certain purposes. 
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According to the material they contain and the purpose they 
serve, paragraphs may be of four kinds: 


‘Explanatory 
Descriptive 
Narrative 
Argumentative 


4 


parse boa 


An explanatory paragraph aitins to explain some topic, to 
make it clear, to convey information concerning it. 

A descriptive paragraph aims to arouse in the reader’s mind a 
picture of an object, a person, a landscape, etc. 

A narrative paragraph aims to relate a connected series of 
events. 

An argumentative paragraph aims to prove that a statement 
is true or false. It attempts to convince readers of the truth 
or falsity of some statement. 


PARAGRAPHS CONTAINING EXPLANATION 


27. Clearness and Accuracy.—Paragraphs written to 
explain aim to convey information. They must, therefore, be 
marked by two characteristics—clearness and accuracy. Many 
persons believe that clearness and accuracy are the same thing. 
This is not so. 

Every person in the United States has the right to vote. 


This statement is absolutely clear. There is nothing at all 
about it which is not perfectly plain. It is perfectly clear. But. 
it is entirely inaccurate. Its statement is false. A great many 
persons in this country do not have the right to vote. 

Dioscorein is a precipitate formed by adding Dioscorea villosa, used 
medicinally by eclectic physicians. 

This sentence is absolutely accurate. But is it clear? 

These two illustrations show plainly that clearness and 
accuracy are not the same quality. 


28. The following paragraphs indicate how clearly and 
accurately information may be conveyed by orderly explanation: 
I LT 359B—22 (22 
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The following is a good method for making chocolate éclairs: You will 
need one cup of hot water, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half cup of 
butter or butter substitute, five eggs, one and one-half cups of pastry 
flour. Add the butter substitute and salt to the water. The instant that 
it boils, add all the flour and stir vigorously till it is thick enough to cleave 
from the side of the dish. Remove from the fire, cool, add the eggs one 
at a time and beat well between each addition. Place mixture in a pastry 
bag and force into strips 4 inches long and 1 inch wide on a buttered 
baking sheet. Bake 25 minutes in a moderate oven. The éclairs must 
not be removed from the oven till they are thoroughly done. When cold, 
cut a slit in the éclair with a sharp knife and force in cream filling by 
means of the pastry bag. Brush the top with an icing made by mixing 
1 tablespoonful of cocoa with one-half cup of confectioner’s sugar, and 
making a smooth paste with hot water. 


2 


The Eaved Cornice: We may give it this name, as represented in the 
simplest form by cottage eaves. It is used, however, in bold projection 
in the north, the south, and the east; its use being, in the north, to throw 
the rain well away from the wall of the building; in the south, to give 
shade. It is ordinarily constructed of the ends of the timbers of the roof 
mask (with their tiles or shingles continued to the edge of the cornice), 
and sustained by spurs of timber. This is its most picturesque and natural 
form; not inconsistent with great splendor of architecture in the medieval 
Italian domestic buildings, superb in its mass of cast shadow, and giving 
rich effect to the streets of Swiss towns, even when they have no other 
claim to interest. A further value is given to it by its water spouts, for 
in order to avoid loading it with weight of water in the gutter at the edge, 
where there would be a strain on the fastenings of the pipe, it has spouts 
of discharge at intervals of three or four feet—rows of magnificent leaden 
or iron dragons’ heads, full of delightful character, except to any person 
passing along the middle of the street in a heavy shower. I have had my 
share of their kindness in my time, but owe them no grudge; on the 
contrary, much gratitude for the delight of their fantastic outline on the 
calm blue sky, when they had no work to do but to open their iron mouths 
and pant in the sunshine. 

3 


If the correctness of a construction is open to question, such a construc- 
tion should be avoided. Sometimes the entire form of the sentence should 
be changed, and sometimes a form of the verb that is not affected by 
person and number may be used. As an illustration, take such a sentence 
as, None of the men were injured, in which there is some doubt as to whether 
a plural or a singular predicate should be used with the subject none. If 
we change the sentence to All of the men escaped injury, we express the 
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same idea and we have a form about which there can be no dispute. It 
must therefore be remembered that when there is any question as to the 
correctness of a construction, the sentence should be given so that there 
is no doubt about any of, the forms and so that the meaning intended is 
expressed. 

4 


One of the pieasantest things in the world is going a journey; but I like 
to go by myself. I can enjoy society in a room; but out of doors, nature 
is company enough for me. I am then never less alone than when alone 

The fields his study, nature was his book, 


T cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time. When I 
am in the country, I wish to vegetate like the country. I am not for 
criticising hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out of town in order to forget 
the town and all that is in it. There are those who for this purpose go to 
watering-places, and carry the metropolis with them. I like more elbow- 
room, and fewer incumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to 
it, for the sake of solitude; nor do I ask for 


a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 


The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, do just as 
one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be free of all impediments and of 
all inconveniences; to leave ourselves behind, much more to get rid of 
others. It is because I want a little breathing-space to muse on indifferent 
matters, where Contemplation 


May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort . 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 


that I absent myself from the town for a while, without feeling at a loss 
the moment Lam left by myself. 


29. Plans Are Behind Good Paragraphs.—These para- 
graphs of explanation are clear because they are arranged 
according to orderly plans. The recipe for chocolate éclairs 
begins by listing the ingredients required. The process of mix- 
ing these is told in the order in which the steps should be fol- 
lowed. The first thing to be done is told first, the second after 
the first, and so on until the last act in making the éclair. 
Nothing is said about when to serve them—that does not 
belong under the topic of how to make them. Nothing is said 
about their taste—that does not belong under this topic. The 
purpose of this paragraph is solely limited to the making of 
these articles. When that is fully explained the paragraph 
comes to a close. 
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The explanation of the eaved cornice is just as orderly. 
First the construction in general is explained. To this is added 
a picturesque detail which includes both use and ornament— 
the water spouts. Notice how clear is the reason for these 
spouts instead of a long gutter to carry the water to the ends. 
An enlivening detail is added—the chance of.a drenching to 
the pedestrian, but the last detail answers to the chief purpose 
of the paragraph—an explanation of the decorative effect of 
the eaved cornice. 

The third paragraph has no intention of being interesting. It 
is matter-of-fact, because it intends to impart information to a 
student. It uses no unusual words, because nothing must draw 
attention from the facts it is citing. It is not content with 
merely explaining, it uses an illustration (the sentence in italics). 
A reader of this paragraph should be clear concerning how to 
avoid muddled sentences in speech and writing. 

The last paragraph has a great deal of attraction about it, 
but it is quite clear and common-sensed with it all. Do you 
like to take long walks alone or with a companion’? Could you 
explain your reasons as clearly as this person does? Even if 
you had thought exactly as this writer did, could you have 
expressed it as well? Do you know persons who are at a loss 
the moment they are left by themselves’ Why is this? This 
writer makes his explanation clear by contrasting himself with 
others, who also go on holidays, but whose tastes are quite dif- 
ferent from his. In other words, he explains his idea of travel- 
ing by listing a series of contrasts. 


30. Four Plans.—Let us put down in shortened form the 
four plans used in arranging the parts of these explanatory 
paragraphs. 


1. The order of time 3. Illustrations 
2. General construction to details 4. Contrasts 


31. Time Order.—I{ you were explaining how coal is 
mined, would you not be likely to arrange the details in the 
order of time, following the various processes until the different 
sizes are binned? 
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32. From General to Details.—If you were explaining 
to some one who knew nothing about the layout of a base- 
bail field, would you not explain the general shape of the ficld 
as a square, and then pass to the details of the positions of 
catcher, basemen, shortstop, pitcher, out-fielders? This expla- 
nation would follow the second plan. 


33. Tilustrations.—When you explain how a game is 
played, do you not usually give illustrations? If you started 
to explain how a triple play can be made by one man, you 
would doubtless find it easier to give examples of the various 
kinds of triple plays possible under this condition. 


34. Contrasts.—The arrangement by contrasts is a very 
helpful and usual one. If you were asked to explain the open 
shop, would you not contrast it with the closed shop? If you 
were trying to show the advantages of belonging to a union, 
you would almost certainly contrast the benefits of union mem- 
bership with the disadvantages of being outside a union. 

The foregoing methods do not exhaust all the possible man- 
ners of arrangement, but they offer for your guidance some of 
the methods most often used. 


OUTLINES FOR PARAGRAPHS 
35. The plan here outlined for the writing of a magazine 
article may be followed, in most respects, in the writing of any 
article or composition. 


HOW I WRITE A MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


I decide that a certain magazine will print an article on a 
certain topic, or I receive a request from an editor for an article. 
1. Choose general topic 
2. Narrow it to a definite theme expressed in a sentence 
3. Consult books on the topic 
or 
Interview experts and authorities 
a. Read recent articles on the topic 
b. Keep notes of material possible to include 


Ky ae 
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4. Make long detailed outline 
a. Change this often 
b. Indicate on it where notes may be used 
5. Think of outline at odd times 
a. Riding in cars 
b. Walking 
c. Before going to sleep 
6. Concentrate on beginning 
a. Consider several in my mind 
b. Discard most 
c. Choose one 
7. Write with lead pencil 
a. Give copy to typist 
b. Correct typed copy 
c. Have revised manuscript typed 
d. Mail to editor 
EXERCISE VII 


Choose some operation, process, or bit of work with which you are 
familiar. Make an outline similar to the preceding. Keep the outline for 
later reference and revision. 


The following may suggest a choice for you, but take from your own 
knowledge: 


1. Canning fruit 11. The cash register 

2. Mining 12. Scoring in bowling 

3. How a fruit is dried 13. Playing pool or billiards 

4. How shoes are made 14. How to develop negatives 

5. A trial balance 15. How to rig a radio receiving set 
6. Setting a dinner table 16. Producing some article of food 
7. How to raise chickens 17. How to study 

8. Making laws 18. Getting out a newspaper 

9. Electing a mayor 19. Making bread 
10. Jury trial 20. My hardest job 


36. Diagrams and Drawings.—Such explanations as the 
foregoing are often helped by diagrams and drawings. If you 
feel that by adding some sketch of your own, you can make 
clearer what you need to say do not hesitate to indicate it. The 
bowling score, the radio set seem almost to demand diagrams. 
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The sketch, however, must not take the place of the explana- 
tion in words. It would not do to say simply, ‘“The manner 
in which this is done-is made plain in the accompanying dia- 
gram.’”’ That method dodges the issue. Some persons are not 
skilful in getting ideas from drawings. A practical workman 
can see exactly what is wanted by looking at a blueprint. Many 
persons get no ideas from plans; they do not know how to read 
a blueprint. So your explanations must be in words and 
sentences. 


37. General Statement to Specific Details.—A second 
method of developing a paragraph from a topic sentence is by 
passing from a general statement to specific details or particu- 
lar instances. This will become clearer if we illustrate the dif- 
ference between general statements and specific details. If a 
person were trying to explain the plan of a large building he 
might begin by stating that its floor-plan is merely a capital 
E. He would proceed by saying that along the front of the 
structure, corresponding to the long vertical line of the letter 
E extends a long corridor from which all the rooms open. This 
statement is much tore specific and particular than the pre- 
ceding one. Other details might follow, until the writer would 
state that the short middle crossline of the E was the largest 
workroom of the building, accommodating the greatest number 
of workmen. This is the most detailed statement so far. If 
you have thought that such material is description, correct 
your impression, for the intention of this bit of explanation is 
not to make a picture in your mind but to make clear a plan of 
the building. 

38. The following paragraphs illustrate this arrangement of 


proceeding from the general to particular details. Compare 
these two selections from the first one: A man reveals himself 


instantly by his conversation . . . if he speaks grammati- 
cally; if he enunciates distinctly. 
1 


A man reveals himself instantly by his conversation. Not only by what 
he says, but by how he says it, is he mentally catalogued by those with 
whom he comes into contact.. If he is able in this way to create a favorable 
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impression, it may be greatly to his advantage. Consider the man who 
has a head full of worth-while ideas; if he has the command of English 
necessary to express them fluently and forcefully; if he speaks grammati- 
cally; if he enunciates distinctly; if just the words he needs to express his 
exact meaning are at his instant command; then he can hardly fail to 
get his ideas across to those whom he may perhaps wish to impress with 
his ability to conduct difficult negotiations, to take charge of certain 
important work, to fill a desirable vacancy, or to hold a responsible office. 
Many a man holds an inferior position today who might long since have 
commanded a large salary, but for his defective use of English. Many 
a woman has been forced to content herself with a mediocre position in 
society, on account of bad grammar, displeasing enunciation, or inability 
to express herself correctly. 
2 

I hate to read new books. There are twenty or thirty volumes that I 
have read over and over again, and these are the only ones that I have 
any desire ever to read at all. It was a long time before I could bring 
myself to sit down to the Tales of My Landlord, but now that author’s 
works have made a considerable addition to my scanty library. I am 
told that some of Lady Morgan’s are good, and have been recommended 
to look into Anastasius; but I have not yet ventured upon that task. A 
lady, the other day, could not refrain from expressing her surprise to a 
friend who said he had been reading Delphine: she asked if it had not 
been published some time back. Women judge of books as they do of 
fashions or complexions, which are admired only “in their newest gloss.” 
That is not my way. I am not one of those who trouble the circulating 
libraries much. 


39. Explanation by Examples.—Somewhat like the 
foregoing method of arrangement is explanation by illustrations. 
In this case the explanation depends upon instances which 
indicate how the general topic statement has been carried out 
in individual circumstances. If you try to explain the state- 
ment that nobody loves a fat man, you will likely soon begin 
to cite examples to show that this statement is correct. They 
will indicate the reasons why this condition is found among 
persons. If a librarian explains to you how to use the card 
catalog will she not naturally illustrate it? She will begin by 
saying some such thing as this: ‘Suppose you know the title 
of the book you wish, but not its author.’’ Then she illustrates 
how to proceed. Or she says, ““You know the author of a book 
but not the title.” Then follows another example. She may 
suppose a third case. “You know neither author nor title; you 
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merely are seeking a book on a certain topic. Let us say the 
game of chess.’’ So she has explained to you by using three 
good illustrations. 

How many exarnples are there in the following specimen? 


Half the world, it is said, knows not how the other half lives. Our 
exploring expedition saw the Fiji islanders getting their dinner off human 
bones; and they are said to eat their own wives and children. The 
husbandry of the modern inhabitants of Gournou (west of old Thebes) is 
philosophical to a fault. To set up their housekeeping, nothing is requisite 
but two or three earthen pots, a stone to grind meal, and a mat which is 
the bed. The house, namely, a tomb, is ready without rent or taxes. 
No rain can pass through the roof, and there is no door, for there is no 
want of one, as there is nothing to lose. If the house does not please them, 
they walk out and enter another, as there are several hundreds at their 
command. 


EXERCISE VIII 


Write an explanatory paragraph of one of the following, using illustra- 
tions or examples: 
1. Every murder plot, no matter how carefully planned, hassome slight 
defect from which the solution develops. 
You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
The watershed of a district. 
Daylight saving. 
Differences of railroad times. 
All men are created free and equal. 
Every accused person is innocent until proven guilty. 
Beggars should not be given alms. 
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40. Contrasts.—An effective way of explaining what 
something is is to tell what it is not, or to explain how it differs 
from something else, to tell what its opposite is. This is the 
method of contrasts. Our perceptions are sharpened by being 
told how two things differ. Ifsome one were explaining a radio 
set to a person familiar with a wireless apparatus, would he 
not make a great deal of the differences between the two? If 
you are trying to explain the game of billiards to a friend, and 
he says, ‘“‘Is it anything like pool?’ you have at once the clue 
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to the method of making your remarks perfectly clear. It is 
the method of contrasts. This device for securing clearness 
and accuracy is so usual that you should be able to find many 
instances in your daily reading. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium of war; not 
peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and endless negotia- 
tions; not peace to arise out of universal discord, fomented, from principle, 
in all parts of the empire; not peace to depend on the juridical determina- 
tion of perplexing questions, or the precise marking the shadowy bound- 
aries of a complex government. It is simple peace, sought in its natural 
course and in its ordinary haunts; it is peace sought in the spirit of peace 
and laid in principles purely pacific. I propose, by removing the ground 
of the difference, and by restoring the former unsuspecting confidence of 
the Colomes in the Mother Country, to give permanent satisfaction to your 
people, and (far from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to 
each other in the same act, and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles them to British Government. 


41. Comparison.—Quite as frequently the method of 
explanation is not by showing how the topic is different from 
something else, but how it is like something the reader already 
knows. This is called comparison. A simple illustration of 
this is the usual explanation of the shape of the earth. We are 
told that it is an oblate spheroid; that is, a sphere slightly 
flattened at two opposite points; it looks like an orange. Here 
is explanation by comparison, by showing how two things are 
alike. The warning for the writer of explanations by compari- 
sons is that one of the objects shall be already known to the 
reader. Certainly not much explanation can be conveyed by 
saying that a lapidary is like an intaglio cutter, if neither of 
these is clear to the reader. His mind must be led from the 
known to the unknown. In this way clearness will be obtained 
and information imparted. If a person had never seen a comp- 
tometer (or calculating machine) with what usual machine 
might you compare it? Why would this be a good choice? 

We might here draw a parallel between the inhabitants of Athens and 
the natives of England in point of constitution, genius, and disposition. 
Athens was a free staté like England, that piqued itself upon the influence 
of the democracy. Like England, its wealth and strength depended upon 
its maritime power, and it generally acted as umpire in the disputes that 
arose among its neighbors. The people of Athens, like those of England, 
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were remarkably ingenious, and made great progress in the arts and 
sciences. They excelled in poetry, history, philosophy, mechanics, and 
manufactures; they were acute, discerning, disputatious, fickle, waver- 
ing, rash, and combustible, and above all other nations in Europe, addicted 
to ridicule—a character Which the English inherit to a very remarkable 
degree. 


EXERCISE IX 


Do one of the following exercises: 
1. Explain some machine or appliance by comparing it with some other. 
2. Explain the difference between yourself and some other person. 
Make the contrasts clear and distinct. 
3. Explain why you like some book. Contrast it with another. 
4. Tell why you like your favorite newspaper or magazine. Use 
contrasts. 
5. Contrast some detail of life in this country with one abroad. Be 
accurate. 
6. Explain what a moving picture is. Contrast it with an ordinary 
photograph. 
7. Explain the difference between the closed shop and the open shop. 
_8. By comparison or contrast, or both, explain why you prefer one of 
the four seasons. 
9. By contrast explain the nature of life in the country. 


DESCRIPTIVE PARAGRAPHS 


42. Difference Between Explanation and Description. 
If you recall the beginning of the explanation of the building 
laid out like a capital E you know that its purpose was to give 
a clear understanding of the plan of the construction. The 
finished explanation would show the placing, the shape, the 
relation of the parts. Its effect would be the same as that 
obtained by studying a floor-plan drawing or a blueprint of the 
structure. A reader would know the plan but he would not 
know the appearance. There would be no mention of the color 
of the walls, interior or exterior; there would be no mention 
even of the material; the building might be of marble, granite, 
brown stone, brick, or wood. Painting, ornament, color, shape, 
decoration, might all be omitted from the expository paragraph, 
the intention of which is an explanation of the plan. 


oe 
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43. Purpose of Description.—When the intention of the 
composition is to make the reader or the hearer see something 
a different kind of writing must be produced. This is called 
description. Its purpose is to draw pictures, paint pictures, 
by the use of words arranged in sentences and paragraphs. 
Every one of us uses description to a great extent in our ordinary 
speech, but usually in rather short extracts. 


He’s a skinny wrinkled old spider. 

The younger sister is a chubby doll with dimples everywhere. 

Our workroom is a long narrow one with the west side entirely in 
glass set in steel frames. 

I live in a two-by-four hall bedroom, which has a bare floor painted 
green, faded wall paper peeling off in places. A narrow slit of a window 
is half covered by an unworkable brown shade. The black chiffonier 
wobbles on uneven legs and the old bed sags like a hammock. 

He always wears a short, dark green overcoat, belted so tight 
around his waist that he looks six feet tall. He would be very attractive 
except that his trousers’ legs are too tight and his feet—in bright tan 
shoes—are too large. 


44, To Produce Good Descriptions.—You know that 
these examples are typical of the conversation and writing of 
you and your friends. Let us see what methods are used to 
produce good ones. 

Suddenly I saw a tall, slender man, dressed in black, with his hat in his 
hand, who entered the room like a ram ready to rush at his rival, disclosing 
a retreating forehead, a small pointed head, and a pale face, not unlike a 
glass of dirty water. You would have said that he was the doorkeeper of 


some minister. He wore an old coat, threadbare at the seams; but he had 
a diamond in his shirtfrill and gold rings in his ears. 


45. Pictorial Terms.—First of all, the writer or speaker 
must himself see clearly the person or thing he wishes to describe. 
Then he must decide just how much he will have to tell. For 
your present purpose, descriptive paragraphs need not be too 
long, although the specimen here is rather short—83 words. 
But it does make you see this man. Look at the kinds of words 
it contains. You recall that adjectives are largely words used 
to describe. List such adjectives: tall, slender, black, retreat- 
ing, small, pointed, pale, dirty, old, threadbare, gold. All of 
these, and they are a large proportion of the words used, arouse 
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pictorial details in our minds as we read. There are phrases 
and clauses which help the picture: with his hat in his hand, 
lke a ram ready to rush, doorkeeper of some minister, he had 
a diamond in his shirtfrill and gold rings in his ears. Notice 
that the only action indicated in this paragraph is that he 
“entered the room.” The rest is stationary, as a picture is. 


46. Topic Sentences in Descriptions.—Is there any 
topic sentence in this quoted paragraph? There is none printed, 
but from the material we know that the paragraph has a definite 
topic, the appearance of this man as he entered the room. If 
he now bursts out into a speech or performs some decided 
action, the account of that does not belong in the paragraph 
containing his description; it belongs in the succeeding one. 
The following are topics for descriptive paragraphs which them- 
selves might not be stated as sentences in the finished descrip- 
tion although some of them might naturally open the paragraph: 


1. The view from my window 
2. Mandy doing the housework, and Mandy dressed for church 
3. Bobby when he doesn’t wish to go to school 
4. The library from its entrance 
5. The disorder in a man’s room 
6. Looking west from the crest of the hill 
7. What a caller at the plant sees 
8. The self-serve restaurant 
9. First impressions of the theater 
10. A picturesque character of my district 


47. Descriptions Show Pictures.—It is impossible to 
know at just what season of the year you will be reading this 
instruction, but when you consider the first of these topics, look 
out your window and decide what you would write to show the 
scene to some one else. It may be summer. Then you would 
try to convey the impression of heat, perhaps of noise of passing 
automobiles. If autumn, you may see the changing colors of 
the foliage. If winter, you may have to describe the quiet, 
bareness, solitude. There may be snow with shadows upon it. 
If at night, you may see lighted windows or indistinct buildings 
against the sky. If you try to describe keep your eye on the 
object, think clearly, and put down exactly what is there. 
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48. The servant may be sloppy and slatternly about the 
house, but gorgeous in colors on Sunday. Or she may be bril- 
liant about the house, but reverent and quiet as she starts for 
church. If the library you choose to describe is a public one 
you will include details of size, regular table arrangement, the 
readers; but if it is a private library in a home, you will include 
more details about the furnishings, perhaps the fire place, the 
most important pictures, the rugs. For the disorder in a man’s 
room you may substitute the disorder in a girl’s room, but you 
will emphasize the details which contribute to the impression 
of confusion. These principles of selection and telling apply to 
the succeeding topics. Notice that the last stipulates a “‘pic- 
turesque’”’ character. Then the usual conventionally dressed 
man or woman will hardly serve for this. But every district 
has some unusual persons—a loafer, a sour-tempered old man 
or woman, a corner grocer, a fruit-stand keeper, a jovial butcher, 
a motor-cycle enthusiast, a truck driver, a kindly minister, a 
blind newsboy, a “‘fussy”’ mother, the wealthiest man, a for- 
eigner, the neighborhood gossip, the worst boy in town, the 
postmaster. 

If several of the topics do not fall within your observation, 
pass them over. Do not try to imagine a scene for number six 
if there is no hill from which you have looked or can look. In 
these early exercises, deal with things you know, or for which 
you do not have to draw too heavily on your imagination. _ 


EXERCISE X 


Select one of the topics in the preceding list. Get your material for it. 
Make rough notes of what you will include. Write a description of about 
100 words so that some reader will see exactly what you see. Keep al) 
these practice exercises. 


49. Methods of Arrangement.—As far as methods of 
arrangement are concerned, most of the suggestions given under 
exposition may be applied to description. Let us see how they 
will serve your needs. The first was to follow the order of time. 
Suppose you start to describe a moving thing. You will make 
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your picture clear if you follow events or actions as they occur. 
But since your purpose is to create a picture rather than to 
recount events, you will say only what is necessary about the 
actions, and dwell upon the various appearances. Go back to 
the description of the man who entered the room. There is 
only one action in that paragraph. All the remainder imparts 
information about his appearance. 


50. Order of Time.—Apply this method to the descrip- 
tion of a disorderly room. Follow your own eyes as they glance 
about, then write your descriptive details in the corresponding 
order. This will be the order of time. In your paragraph you 
will likely use such expressions as, “Next I saw the weekday 
suit kicked or thrown into a corner.’’ You would follow the 
time order as you gazed over a wide scene, a landscape, a city, 
or a changing view—as clouds, sunrise, sunset, etc. 


51. General to Specific.—The second method of arrange- 
ment is the one in which you pass from general statements to 
specific details. This serves exactly in description. General 
outlines, general impressions of an entire building, or person, 
or object, are given first. Afterwards the specific details are 
fitted in. 


The storekeeper was a broad shouldered man over six feet tall. 
(This is the general description. After it would follow details of body, 
clothes, face.) 

The ramshackle brick tenement was five stories high. (General 
appearance.) 

My grandmother’s face was the picture of kindness. It was almost 
perfectly round. 

On the table in the center of the room stood a decorated Chinese 
vase nearly four feet tall. 

The auditorium was a long narrow room with the stage at the far end. 

He wore a dark check suit, with a soft white collar and black tie. 
His figure looked stocky and strong and, though his hair is more gray than 
red in his bristly moustache and small chin beard, his eyes were clear and 
bright, his face full of healthy color. The room was lined with a restful 
blue paper, harmonizing with a thick blue carpet. A felt door closed 
softly on well-oiled hinges, shutting me into a quiet chamber in which 
there were no ornaments and no pictures on the walls save two prints or 
photographs, apparently of some meeting. 
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52. Contrast.—In description the arrangement by con- 
trast is frequently employed. It heightens the effect, it makes 
more vivid impressions. When persons are described in speech 
this method of contrast is quite common. A speaker will begin, 
“You must know that Ellen is not at all like her older sister.” 
Then follows the description based on the principle of contrast. 

The expression of this man’s countenance was partly attractive and 
partly forbidding. His strong features, sunk cheeks, and hollow eyes had 
nevertheless, an expression of shrewdness and humor congenial to the 
character of the young adventurer. But then those same sunken eyes, 
from under the shroud of thick black eye-brows, had something in them 
that was at once commanding and sinister. Perhaps this effect was 
increased by the low fur cap, much depressed on the forehead, and adding 
to the shade from under which those eyes peered out; but it is certain that 
the young stranger had some difficulty to reconcile his looks with the 
meanness of his appearance in other respects. 


EXERCISE XI 


1. Write a description of some person whom you know, contrasting 
him with some one else, as a brother or sister, some other relative, some 
companion, etc. 

2. Write two short paragraphs describing two persons who are 
markedly different in appearance, disposition, tastes, actions, etc. Two 
brothers, husband and wife, parent and child, business partners. 

3. Describe some friend of yours, pointing out the contrasts between 
you and him. 

4. Describe two cities, towns, or localities by emphasizing contrasts. 


NARRATIVE PARAGRAPHS 


53. You Have Written Narrative.—Quite as frequently 
as one needs to explain or describe something, he has to relate 
an incident or a series of incidents. Composition, the purpose 
of which is to tell a story or relate events, is called narration. 
You have met a great deal of this in your general reading in 
newspapers, magazines, and books. It includes all newspaper 
accounts of events, all short stories in magazines and books, all 
histories, biographies, and novels. If you have never written 
narration in any other form, you have put it into letters in 
which you have told of things which you have done, of happen- 
ings you have seen, or of events which have occurred in your 
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section. Thus you have had some exercise in writing narration. 
Here you will have a little additional exercise to train you 
further in this form of-written composition. 


54. Study the following extract from a newspaper. 


Three girls were killed, three more are reported dying, and about a 
dozen were taken to hospitals seriously injured after a fire had broken out 
in a celluloid factory on East 13thStreet, this afternoon and the flames 
had quickly enveloped the three-story building. 


55. Use Verbs.—This account is in a single sentence, but 
it relates a great many details of what happened. It gives 
facts about the events, therefore it does not describe. As 
events are things which happen, and happenings are told by 
using action words, verbs will be quite frequent in narration. 
Notice these expressions which indicate the events: were killed, 
are reported dying, were taken, seriously injured, had broken out, 
had quickly enveloped. In narration, events move. 


56. Study the next extract in the same manner. 

Lukeson and one of his pals were the first to board the train. They 
climbed over the engine tender and ordered the fireman and engineer to 
hold up their hands. Officials had been tipped off to the impending holdup, 
however, and two detectives, crouched in the engine cab, opened fire, 
killing both men. 

A few miles down the track two confederates of the dead bandits made 
their appearance. They were captured. 

Plans of the bandit gang were learned several days ago when a special 
agent overheard two of them discussing the plot in the reading room of a 
Denver hotel. 


EXERCISE XII 


1. Make a list of all the verbs in the preceding selection. 

2. Imagine yourself the railroad official who overheard the plot. 
Write a letter reporting it to L. C. Maguire, Chief of the Secret Service, 
Kansas City. 


57. Make Every Word Count.—As the purpose of news- 
paper writing is to tell as much as possible in short space, you 
will not find incidents expanded beyond their real value. This 
is a good precept for all writers and talkers to follow. It isa 
mistake to use too many, words in dealing with minor details. 
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But since most beginning writers have no knowledge of the 
number of words they read in a few short paragraphs, it will 
be interesting for you to count the words in the clipping about 
the railroad bandits. Did you think there were somany? Now 
count the words in your report to the secret service chief. Did 
you write any more? Did you give as much information as the 
chief should receive about this plot to rob the train? What 
parts of your report are not quite clear or full enough? Revise 
those portions until you are quite satisfied with the letter. 


58. Study the following extracts. They are both narra- 
tives, but one contains elements of description, so that the 
things which occur are all the more vivid in your mind as you 
read. See if one of the paragraphs has a topic sentence. If 
there is none, try to compose one which might serve for it. 


1 


When I got upon deck, a new scene and a new experience was before 
me. The little brig was close-hauled upon the wind, and lying over, as it 
then seemed to me, nearly upon her beam ends. The heavy head sea was 
beating against her bows with the noise and force almost of a sledge-hammer, 
and flying over the deck, drenching us completely through. The top-sail 
halyards had been let go, and the great sails were filling out and backing 
against the masts with a noise like thunder. The wind was whistling through 
the rigging, loose rones flying about; loud and, to me, unintelligible orders 
constantly given and rapidly executed, and the sailors ‘‘singing out’’ at 
the ropes in their hoarse and peculiar strains. In addition to all this, I 
had not got my ‘“‘sea legs on,” was dreadfully sick, with hardly strength 
enough to hold on to anything, and it was ‘“‘pitch dark.’’ This was my 
state when I was ordered aloft, for the first time, to reef top-sails. 


2 


When morning came, Raymond awoke, coughing violently, though I 
had apparently received no injury. We mounted, crossed the little stream, 
pushed through the trees, and began our journey over the plain beyond. 
And now, as we rode slowly along, we looked anxiously on every hand for 
traces of the Indians, not doubting that the village had passed somewhere 
in that vicinity; but the scanty shrivelled grass was not more than three 
or four inches high, and the ground was of such unyielding hardness that 
a host might have marched over it and left scarcely a trace of its passage. 
Up hill and down hill, and clambering through ravines, we continued our 
journey. As we were skirting the foot of a hill I saw Raymond, who was 
some rods in advance, suddenly jerking the reins of his mule. Sliding from 
his seat, and running in a crouching posture up a hollow, he disappeared; 
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and then in an instant I heard the sharp quick crack of his rifle. A wounded 
antelope came running on three legs over the hill. I lashed Pauline and 
made after him. My fleet little mare soon brought me by his side, and 
after leaping and bounding for a few moments in vain, he stood still, as 
if despairing of escape. His glistening eyes turned up toward my face with _ 
so piteous a look that it was with feelings of infinite compunction that I 
shot him through the head with a pistol. Raymond skinned and cut him 
up, and we hung the fore-quarters to our saddles, much rejoiced that our 
exhausted stock of provisions was renewed in such good time. 


59. Time Order.—Both of these specimens of narration 
are arranged upon the same. plan. The details follow the order 
of time. What occurred earliest is told first. In the second 
specimen the first sentence mentions morning. All the other 
sentences deal with details of happenings later than those 
related in these opening sentences. The last sentence gives the 
detail which occurred last. 

This rule of arrangement makes the planning of narrative 
paragraphs extremely simple. All the writer has to do is to 
keep clearly in mind the way things occurred, and follow that 
order. It is therefore a comparatively simple thing to con- 
struct the outline of a narrative. The main entries are easy to 
decide upon. 

1. The fire alarm 

2. We follow the engines 

3. Our offices 

4, Weassist in saving records 

5. We return from this fire as from none before 

Having placed these main topics of our narration upon paper, 
we should now select and add those details which will contribute 
most to the effects we wish to convey. Evidently the third and 
fourth topics are most important, so we shall have to think 
more carefully about them, and add most details under them. 


60. Use Exact Expressions.—Though the planning of 
such short narratives may be fairly easy, the actual composition 
of the narrative may require a great deal of thought. The sen- 
tences must convey the impression of movement to the reader. 
No event stands still; something is happening or changing in it 
every instant. It is in the impression of movement that the 
difficulty of narration lies, , The rule already given—of thinking 
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carefully and writing details exactly as they happened—is the 
fundamental help. Notice the word exactly. Frequently 
students are content to come only close to the actual demands 
of exactly telling what occurred. 

Consider the following: F 

When the girl heard the the young lieutenant was engaged to be 
married, she almost passed out. 

Is this exact? Did she faint, turn pale, gasp for breath, 
wring her hands, bite her lips, exclaim? It is hardly exact. 

Elsie wore one of the newest-fangled dresses downtown yesterday. 
It created such a commotion that she had to take it off. 

Is this exact? Did she take it off downtown’ Go into a 
store, put on another dress? Hurry home? Take refuge-in a 
building? Ina taxicab’? The sentences are not quite exact. 

The chubby baby walked across the room. 

The banqueter walked from the elevator. 

Is walked quite exact? Perhaps. Did the baby toddle, 
waddle, dart, venture, trip? Did the man merely walk? Did 
he zigzag, stagger, stroll, slip, limp’? May there not be more 
exact words for these movements than these sentences now 
include? 


61. Connected Paragraphs.—In narration it is quite 
easy to pass beyond a single paragraph. The first may carry 
events up to a certain natural division, the second carries the 
events on to a second marked breaking point, the third may 
finish the series. Look again at the main topics dealing with 
the fire to which the writer followed the engines. If he writes 
several sentences under each of these four entries, his compo- 
sition may become too long to be a single paragraph. He may, 
therefore, divide the account into four separate paragraphs, 
every one a unit in itself, because it would deal with a single 
topic. 

If you examine a few pages of any book containing narration, 
you will be able to make a list of the topics, one entry for every 
paragraph. This will not always be possible for those portions 
containing conversation, but for other narrative material it will 
be. The following entries illustrate this from a page in a book: 
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Mary receives telegram from her sweetheart. 
She wonders what it says. 

Lets her eggs grow cold. _ 

Finally opensit. - 

Learns that his uncle may be won over, 

She must do this. 


Coe a ne 


EXERCISE XIII 


Read several pages of some narration. Make a list of topics for several 
paragraphs as illustrated by the preceding. 


62. Narrative Must Sound Real.—It is not likely, of 
course, that you will be called upon to write narrative, all of 
which you evolve in your own imagination. But it is a good 
exercise to add details to things you have experienced. As the 
purpose of these sections is to induce you to write easily, clearly, 
and correctly, there is no reason why you should not draw upon 
your own fancy, as long as what you write sounds as though it 
might have happened. Even a made-up narrative must sound 
true. You have doubtless given this as a reason for not liking 
some book you have been reading. Be careful, therefore, that 
what you imagine may sound real. As far as you can, stick 
to the truth. 


EXERCISE XIV 
1. Make short outlines for as many of the following as you can: 


(a) My most embarrassing moment 
(b) Queer things my employer does 
(c) Catching a train 

(d) A surprise 

(e) A quarrel 

(f) Caught 

(g) Skating on thin ice 

(h) Frightened to death 


2. Using your outline write an account of the incident or the events. 
Make your account seem alive. 


638. Conversation in Narrative.—The writing of nar- 
rative is likely to include the setting down of conversations. 


iooe 
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Most persons when they glance through a novel to see whether 
they care to read it, judge its interest by the amount of con- 
versation it contains. This leaves a great deal of white space 
upon the page, it gives an appearance of lightness and ease to 
the reading. The presence of conversation in a narrative makes 
it more vivid, more realistic. In writing conversation, there 
are only two difficulties to master, both merely matters of form. 
Read the following conversation, then study it carefully, notic- 
ing exactly how every line, every speech, every paragraph is 
printed on the page. 


He was blubbering, as if a change of waiters was a matter of 
importance. 

“This is very bad, William,” I said. “I fear I can do nothing for you.” 

“Have mercy on a distracted man!” he entreated. “‘I’ll go on my 
knees to Mr. Myddleton Finch.” 

How could I but despise a fellow who would be thus abject for a pound 
a week? 

“T dare not tell her,’”’ he continued, “that I have lost my place. She 
would just fall back and die.” 

“T forbade your speaking of your wife,” I said, sharply, ‘unless you 
can speak pleasantly of her.’”’ 

“But she may be worse now, sir, and I cannot even see Jenny from 
here. The library windows look to the back.” 

“Tf she dies,” I said, ‘it will be a warning to you to marry a stronger 
woman next time.” 


64. Form of Written Conversation.—First, observe the 
paragraphs. Every new speech of a different person is placed 
in a separate paragraph. Ifa speaker says only the single word 
“no,” that one word may constitute an entire paragraph. It 
would be indented and stand by itself on a line. Next in 
importance to the paragraphing is the punctuation. All the 
words actually spoken by a person, set down exactly as that 
person spoke them, are enclosed in double quotation marks. 
Look at the extract again. Ifthe actual words are not set down, 
but their meaning is expressed indirectly, then no quotation 
marks are used. Study carefully the difference between these 
two sentences. 


My father said to me, “You are not to stay out late tonight.” 
My father told me not to stay out late that night. 
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Quotation marks are placed only around the actual words. 
“Don't do it,’”* he advised me, “you'll be sorry for it.” 


As the speaker did “not say the three words, he advised me, 
they are not enclosed in quotation marks. Such expressions 
as he said, said he, he remarked, he added, he answered, replied 
he, are separated from the spoken words by commas, unless 
the words spoken require a dash, an exclamation or a question 
mark. 

“T don’t know,” he answered feebly, ‘‘ what to say.” 

‘Did you bring the money?” she asked. 

“Don’t look at me!” the child cried in agony. “I’m afraid of you!” 

When the question or exclamation mark is used the quotation 
marks are placed outside the mark. Study carefully all the 
marks in the preceding illustrations. 


EXERCISE XV 


Write the following sentences using direct quotations to express the 
same thoughts. Be careful of the punctuation. 
He asked me to go to the bank for him. 
He asked me, ‘Will you go to the bank for me?” 
“Will you to to the bank for me?” he asked. 


1. His wife told him there wasn’t enough food for the day. 

2. He replied that he had no money. 

38. She asked if he intended to hunt for work. 

4. He said he had heard of a vacant place but it was too far to walk. 
5. She thought he might be able to get a ride by asking some motorist. 
6. He said he could try but he didn’t want to be taken for a hold-up 


7. She said he wouldn’t be if he washed his face and hands and put 
on a clean shirt. 
8. He assured her that he would not return until the evening. 
9. She wished him good luck. 
10. He declared that he would make things fortunate that day. 


In this exercise you have merely to concentrate on changing 
the indirect discourse into direct discourse (or the spoken 
phrases themselves), for all the ideas are furnished. The next 


exercise requires more from you. 
Looe 
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EXERCISE XVI 


Reproduce some recent conversation, or imagine a conversation. Write 
it first, then revise it carefully for punctuation and paragraphing. Do not 
use for all speeches the expressions he said, she said. Make the verbs 
indicate the remarks made: queried, questioned, asked, replied, answered, 
interrupted, objected, remarked, added, hesitated, stuttered, bawled out, yelled, 
broke in, expostulated, corrected, insisted, drawled, retorted. 


65. Narration and Conversation.—As you have written 
single paragraphs of narration and several sections of conver- 
sation, you are now ready to link the two kinds of narrative 
together. 

In a cigar store, Soapy saw a well-dressed man lighting a cigar at a 
swinging light. His silk umbrella he had set by the door on entering, 
Soapy stepped inside, secured the umbrella and sauntered off with it 
slowly. The man at the cigar light followed hastily. 

“My umbrella,’’ he said, sternly. 

“Oh, is it?’’ sneered Soapy, adding insult to petit larceny. ‘‘Well, why 
don’t you call a policeman? I took it. Your umbrella! Why don’t you 
calla cop? There stands one on the corner.” 

The umbrella owner slowed his steps. Soapy did likewise, with a 
presentiment that luck would again run against him. The policeman 
looked at the two curiously. 


EXERCISE XVII 

Do one of the following: 

1. Continue the incident started above, using the remarks of the man, 
the policeman, and Soapy. 

2. Write a narrative of some incident in which you played a part, 
putting it in narrative and conversational paragraphs. 

3. Write down a short telephone conversation. 

4. Write down a short business conversation. 


ARGUMENTATIVE PARAGRAPHS 


66. Before you decided to follow these lessons, you must 
have been convinced that you would derive a great deal of 
benefit from them. The reasons for this opinion were either 
presented to you by something you read, something you heard, 
or something you thought out for yourself. The written or 
spoken discourse which convinces by giving reasons is called 
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argumentation. The purpose of argumentation is to prove the 
truth or falsity of some statement. 

Let us begin with the conviction you have concerning these 
lessons. The statement you had proved for you, or proved for 
yourself, may be expressed thus: I am sure these lessons will 
be of benefit to me. This is merely an unsupported statement. 
It may be true or false, as reasons prove or disprove it. 

On a sheet of paper write this: 

I am sure these lessons will be of benefit to me 

Because 

Below the word because write down the main reasons or argu- 
ments for your belief. Under each one add minor supporting 
reasons or examples. You will be constructing an outline of 
argumentation, exactly as you have already constructed out- 
lines of other kinds of composition. It is better to have a few 
strong reasons (say three or four) than many minor ones. In 
fact, if you have a long list of detailed arguments, you had 
better consider them carefully and group them as parts of a 
larger argument. 


EXERCISE XVIII 


Add to the following a few good reasons to support the opening state- 
ments. Let your arguments remain in outline form. 

1. Every person in this country should read English because— 

2. Every United States citizen should vote because— 

3. Automobiles should not be driven faster than twenty-five miles an 
hour because— 

4. No employe should be required to work longer than eight hours a 
day because-— 
5. City streets should be kept clean because— 
6. Women who work should wear knickerbockers because— 
7. Women should be paid equal salaries with men because— 
8. The United States should enter the League of Nations because— 
9. The United States should not enter the League of Nations because— 
0. The open shop should (or should not) be established because— 


67. Connected Argument.—So far you have prepared 
merely the outline of an argument. The next step is to write 
it. In real life the composed argument is more likely to be 
delivered orally than written, for argumentation is used by 


hoe 
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lecturers before audiences, by ministers before congregations, 
by legislators before voting bodies, by lawyers before juries. 
Abraham Lincoln prepared such outlines of his pleas in court 
upon which he then based his speeches. One of these has become 
famous. 

A man had collected pension money for a widow of a Revo- 
lutionary War soldier. He gave the woman only a small amount, 
so she sued him for more. He defended his action in court. 
Lincoln spoke for the woman who was trying to get more money. 
This is his brief, the name given to an outline for a lawyer’s 
court speech. 

No contract.—Not professional services.—Unreasonable charge.— 
Money retained by Def’t not given to Pl’ff.—Revolutionary War.— 


Describe Valley Forge privations.—PIl’ff’s husband.—Soldier leaving for 
army.—Skin Def’t.—Close. 


68. Form of Argumentative Outline.—You will be 
interested in seeing an outline with the arguments stated in 
their shortest form, then the amplified form giving those reasons 
in a significant speech. In 1775 an English statesman tried to 
prevent the British government from declaring war on the 
American colonies. He delivered in Parliament a famous 
speech, one portion of which gives four excellent reasons against 
the use of force. 

Force should not be used against the colonies, because: 

1. It is only temporary, for 

a. though it subdue for a time, it would have to be used again. 
2. It is uncertain in its results, for 
a. Great Britain might not subdue the colonies. 
3. It would damage the wealth of the colonies, for 
a. we would fight to retain a wealthy land, yet after the war we 
should have a ruined one. 
4, It is based on no experience of Great Britain with colonies, for 


a. Great Britain has always been indulgent rather than severely 
strict. 


Notice how perfectly clear the reasoning is. Now read the 
actual speech, noting how these reasons are phrased to impress 
listeners. 


Tam sensible, Sir, that all which I have asserted in my detail, is admitted 
in the gross; but that quite a different conclusion is drawn from it. 
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America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It is an object well worth 
fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the best way of gaining 
them. Gentiemen in this respect will be led to their choice of means by 
their complexions and their habits. Those who understand the military 
art, will of course have some predilection for it. Those who wield the 
thunder of the state, may have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. 
But I confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is much 
more in favor of prudent management, than of force; considering force 
not. as an odious, but a feeble instrument, for preserving a people so 
numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable and 
subordinate connection with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force alone is but 
temporary. It may subdue for a moment; but it does not remove the 
necessity of subduing again; and a nation is not governed which is per- 
petually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always the effect of 
force; and an armament is not a victory. If you do not succeed, you are 
without resource; for, conciliation failing, force remains; but, force failing, 
no further hope of reconciliation is left. Power and authority are some- 
times bought by kindness; but they can never be begged as alms by an 
impoverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by your very 
endeavors to preserve it. The thing you fought for is not the thing which 
you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. 
Nothing less will content me, than whole America. I do not choose to 
consume its strength along with our own; because in all parts it is the 
British strength that I consume. I do not choose to be caught by a foreign 
enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict, and still less in the midst of it. 
I may escape; but I can make no assurance against such an event. Let 
me add, that I do not choose wholly to break the American spirit; because 
it is the spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor of force as an instrument 
in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their utility has been owing 
to methods altogether different. Our ancient indulgence has been said to 
be pursued to a fault. It may be so. But we know if feeling is evidence 
that our fault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it; and our 
sin far more salutary than our penitence. 

These, Sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high opinion of 
untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose sentiments in other 
particulars I have great respect, seem to be so greatly captivated. But 
there is still behind a third consideration concerning this object, which 
serves to determine my opinion on the sort of policy which ought to be 
pursued in the management of America, even more than its population 
and its commerce, I mean its temper and character. 

Edmund Burke: Conciliation with America, 1775 
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69. Argument in General Use.—You must not get the 
impression that argumentation belongs only to dignified oper- 
ations of life, far removed from your own activities. The friend 
who tries to convince you that you should go swimming, or 
dancing, or skating when you believe you should not, uses argu- 
mentation. The sales agent who comes to the front door with 
a vacuum cleaner, uses argumentation. So does the writer of 
sales letters and of advertisements. In fact, every person who 
in. writing or speech gives reasons to prove or disprove, uses 
argumentation. 


EXERCISE XIx 


Choose one of the following statements in which you are interested. 
Make a short brief of reasons for your belief, add minor reasons. Then 
write a composition which will convince another person. Think of your- 
self as writing a letter to him in which you copy this argument, by which 
you hope to convince him to believe as you do. You may state any of 
these sentences in a negative manner. 


1. City streets should be paved with brick. 
2. Insanity is costly to the state. 
3. Punishment for crime should be more severe. 
4. Soldiers who fought in the World War should receive a bonus from 
the United States government. 
5. A labor union is a benefit to its members. 
6. An electric washing machine saves money. 
7. Children should be compelled by law to remain in school until they 
are sixteen years old. 
' 8. You should buy the automobile. 
9. Sunday baseball should be forbidden by law. 
10. No foreigner should be allowed to enter the United States unless 
he can read and write. 
11. The president of the United States should be elected by the direct 
vote of the citizens. 
12. The practice of exchanging Christmas gifts should be discontinued 
13. Women have had no noticeable effects upon our politics. 
14, Novel reading is a waste of time. 
15. Divorce should be made easier. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


(PART 2) 


SENTENCES 

1. Improvement of Your Sentences.—Already in your 
study of grammar and of the paragraph you have learned many 
things concerning sentences. What you have learned will be 
further illustrated in this Section by applying it more especially 
to your own writing and speaking. If you wrote all the exercises 
requested of you in Part 1, Elements of English Composition, you 
have had a fair amount of practice. You have acquired a certain 
facility in expressing yourself correctly, clearly, coherently, and 
interestingly. The purpose of this study dealing with sentences 
is to make you a composer of always better and better sentences. 
This can be done with your co-operation. 

You can easily recognize poor sentences, better sentences 
excellent sentences. The chief difficulty is in training until you 
can produce sentences of the better class, frequently. attain- 
ing some that may be classed as excellent. 


2. A single reading indicates the relative value of the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


The apparently amorphous agglomerate of this author’s work on 
close inspection reveals constant and conscious architectonics. The 
incrustation of irrelevant incidents, autonomous interpolations, and 
unassimilable sub-plots cannot defeat the clear logic of the crystal which 
his novels essentially have. 

Howard Chapin motored to Rome Tuesday of last week and took 
Mrs. Henry Evans and daughter, Louise, and Mrs. Mary Rogers, and 
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Miss Hannah McGowery to the funeral of Grandma McGowery, wife of 
Archie McGowery, of that place. 

Mrs. Gavin’s mashie was a more brilliant stroke and landed only 
six feet from the pin. Then there, amid the beauty of the Allegheny 
mountains, was witnessed the passing of a player who had ruled as a 
heavy favorite, due to the relentless stymie rearing its head to take a 
hand in proceedings. 

But indeed I do not suspect you of one single moments idleness in 
ths whole day. Idleness is only the refuge of weak minds, and the holiday 
of fools. I do not call good company and liberal pleasures idleness; far 
from it; I recommend to you a good share of both. 


EXERCISE I 


Write four short comments explaining your opinion of these four 
extracts. Indicate in them which is the worst and why, and which is the 
best, and why. 

Be careful of your own sentences. 


. 


3. Kinds of Sentences.—Review from your study of 
grammar the definitions of simple, compound, and complex 
sentences. 

The one possible danger in making simple sentences is. that 
you will make too many in succession, so that your compositions 
or remarks become monotonous. They will sound choppy 
and immature. This quality was illustrated in the first extract 
quoted in Part 1 of Elements of English Composition. Refer to 
that extract now. Then see how it was improved. A better 
paragraph telling the story of the fox and the grapes would 
contain both compound and complex sentences. 


EXERCISE II 


Rewrite the story of the fox and the grapes (Part 1, page 1), combining 
simple sentences in complex and compound. Improve the words used, if 
you see chances for such improvements. Keep this composition. 


4, Avoid And.—Next to simple sentences, compound 
sentences are likely to give you trouble. The first kind of com- 
pound sentence to avoid is the one with and in it. Too fre- 
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quently persons in writing and speaking string together a long 
series of simple sentences which should not be connected. The 
rule to observe is: Be sure that the clauses you wish to connect 
by the conjunction and are closely connected in meaning. The 
following are incorrectly made compound sentences. Explain 
to yourself why they are poor sentences. 

Tom is a very good workman and his father is dead. 

Hand me a cigar and isn’t this beautiful weather? 

Some places collect garbage once a week and their parks are well-planned. 

I cannot eat ice cream and my brother plays the trombone. 

Milton was born in 1608 and he married three times. 

We were treated with a great deal of courtesy and the wagon was stuck 
in the mud on the way home. 

Nobody loves a fat man and my sister is so tiny she looks like a feather. 

I got on the car and I fumbled for my fare and then I said to the con- 
ductor that I had it a little before and he smiled at me and a woman with 
a market basket shoved past me and the car jolted and so I stepped on a 
man’s foot. 


The foregoing sentences are so plainly wrong, of course, that 
no person would deliberately write or speak them. When two 
ideas so entirely unconnected seem to have to follow one another, 
the only thing to do is to make separate sentences of them. 


EXERCISE IIl 


Rewrite all the eight sentences, making them correct. If you can 
introduce words which will bridge over the wide gaps in any of them, so 
that you can keep the ideas in a good single sentence, do that. 


5. Meanings of Conjunctions.—A knowledge of the 
meanings of the conjunctions used to link sentences together 
will aid you in making good compound sentences. 

And connects closely related clauses of similar value or degree. 
So do likewise, also, moreover, besides, furthermore. 

But connects clauses of opposite meaning. So do yet, never- 
theless, notwithstanding, still, however, on the other hand. 


The deer dashed into the creek but the dog followed him. 
I’d like to lend you my car, but the chauffeur says it’s out of commission. 
You tell me a tale of woe, yet.vou spend money on expensive cigars. 

AD 
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I don’t believe the boy will work, still I’ll give him a chance for your sake. 

These stocks have always paid well; nevertheless, I’m disposed to be 
cautious about them. 

That’s my advice to you; however, buy them if you wish. 

My impulses about the stock market are usually correct; on the other 
hand, like every one else, I’ve lost money. 


6. The conjunctions or and mor offer choices between 
possibilities. Somewhere in the sentence earlier than or the 
word either is usually inserted. In like manner, “or is commonly 
preceded by nezther. 


You must clear out now or I shall miss the boat. 

Either tell me the truth or resign your place. 

No workman of mine shall be led astray by such false statements nor 
shall I stoop so low as to answer them. 


7. When one part of a compound sentence gives a reason 
for the statement in another, one of the following conjunctions 
should be used: hence, for, so, thus, consequently, therefore, as a 
consequence, since. 


The sun is shining brightly; hence, we shall catch no fish. 

We shall.make money this month, for I know we are selling more of all 
our products. 

He invested every cent he could save before he was thirty, consequently 
now at fifty he is secured for life. 

Since she refused every beau she might have married, she is still a 
popular society success. 

There are prospects of a long world peace; therefore, the industrial 
market is stable. 


EXERCISE IV 


Correct the following sentences by changing the conjunction according 
to the meaning. Explain to yourself why the word you substitute is 
correct. 


1. The children were worn out with play but they went to bed early. 
2. It is quite cold this morning but they decided not to go for a waik. 
3. The struggle was long and hard and few men were tired when it 
was finished. 

4. She is very seldom in her own house and I found her there. 

5. This pugilist is a brutal fighter but we were glad to hear of his 


defeat. 
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6. She was an excellent secretary but she was promoted to be chief of 
a department. 

7. That pup is an ugly bull and I like him. 

8. Henever appeared neat but at the end of the year he was discharged. 


8. Complex Sentences.—In writing, the complex sen- 
tence seems to give students the most trouble, yet the principle 
of its construction is extremely simple and easy to master. 
Review the definition of a complex sentence. 

A complex sentence is a sentence which contains an inde- 
pendent clause and one or more subordinate clauses. 

Concentrate for a minute on the word subordinate. You 
know that it means lower in rank, less in value. There, in a 
single phrase, is the secret of the complex sentence. The com- 
plex sentence contains a thought of lower rank, of less value, 
than the thought contained in the independent clause. All the 
writer has to do is to decide upon the subordinate thought, put 
that into the subordinate clause, connect it properly with the 
independent clause, and his sentence is bound to be correct. 
In order to fix the various forms of complex sentences in your 
mind, review the illustrations given in the grammar lessons. 

Notice how the following thoughts are wrought into complex 
sentences: 


He came. At that time I was away. 
He came while I was away. 


The writer of the second sentence decided that He came was 
the more important thought, so he placed that in the inde- 
pendent clause, giving as the subordinate clause the thought 
while I was away. 


I reached my home. I found the family upset. 

I found the family upset when I reached home. 

When I reached home I found the family upset. 

The boy is innocent. We believe this. 

We believe that the boy is innocent. 

They left. Just then the clock struck twelve. 

They left just as the clock struck twelve. 

Mr. Howard Chapin and family took dinner Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hefner. Mrs. Hefner returned home with them for a few days’ visit. 
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' After Mr. Howard Chapin and his family had taken dinner Sunday 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hefner, they brought the latter home with them for a 
few days’ visit. 


9. Whether—or. The word no is very often heard after the 
conjunctions whether ... or, but this use of no should be 
avoided. Every person is familiar with such sentences as the 
following: 


I have not been informed whether he will go or no. 

You must admit this point whether you will or no. 

Whether his subjects are willing or no, makes no little difference to the 
ruter. 


The word uo is incorrectly used in these sentences and should 
be replaced by not. The conjunctions whether . . . or are fol- 
lowed by the proper term in the following sentences: 


Whether he comes or not, we shall go. 

They must go whether they wish to go or not. 

Whether or not the book is theirs, I do not know. 

Whether the story is interesting or not, it will be published. 
I am unable to say whether he will testify or not. 

We have decided that we shall go whether it rains or not. 


10. Whether—if. The use of the conjunction 7f in the 
sense of whether should be avoided. The following sentences 
illustrate this construction, the word that should be used being 
in each case enclosed in marks of parenthesis: 


I don’t know if (whether) he will come or not. 

It is uncertain if (whether) we shall have rain today. 

I am not prepared to say if (whether) I shall be able to attend the 
meeting. 

The small boy did not know if (whether) he had started to school on 
time or not. ‘ 

It is impossible to find out if (whether) the train has been wrecked. 

The speaker could not tell if (whether) the audience were interested 
or not. 


11. As...as and So...as. The two pairs of con- 
nectives as ...as and so...as are often confused. It 
should be remembered that as . . . as is used in sentences that 
express an affirmative meaning, whereas so... as is used 


when the meaning is negative. The mistake that generally 
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occurs in the use of tnese words consists in substituting as for 
so. The following sentences contain these connectives used 
incorrectly and show the proper expressions enclosed in marks 
of parenthesis: 


He is not as old as (so old as) he looks. 

We knew it was not as late as (so late as) that. 

The dinner was not as good as (so good as) the breakfast. 

We heard that he did not pay as much as (so much as) we paid. 
I am not as tall as (so tall as) my brother is. 


As ...asandso... as are used correctly in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


This apple is as large as any in the barrel. 

I arrived at the station as soon as John did. 
My business is not so important as yours. 
He received as many votes as his opponent. 
I cannot stay so long as my brother. 


12. And.—When the conjunction and is correctly used, it 
connects ideas of equal grammatical rank. This conjunction is 
sometimes incorrectly used to join a relative clause to an element 
that has not the same value as the relative clause. Such sen- 
tences as the following are sometimes heard: 


He is a speaker of renown and whose ideas are attracting considerable 
attention. 

Behind us were the twinkling lights of the city and which seemed to 
fade away as we passed down the river. 

He sent to the firm a carefully written application and which secured 
the position for him. 


According to the preceding remarks, these sentences are 
wrong. They may be corrected in two ways: the conjunction 
and may be omitted or the elements joined by and may be 
given so that they are of equal rank, or one thought may be 
made subordinate, so that the sentence is complex. Thus, the 
sentences may be changed to read as follows: 

He is a speaker of renown and one whose ideas are attracting consider- 
able attention; or He is a speaker of renown, whose ideas are attracting 
considerable attention. 


Behind us were the twinkling lights of the city, which seemed to fade 
away as we passed down «thé river. 
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He sent to the firm a carefully written application, which secured the 
position for him. 


13. Without for Unless.—Without is a preposition and 
should not be used as a conjunction in place of the conjunction 
unless. This use is incorrect and should be avoided. 

In the following sentences, without is used incorrectly as a 
conjunction; the word that should be substituted for without 
is placed in marks of parenthesis: 


I will not go without (unless) you give your consent. 

Without (unless) his work is completed at the proper time, he shall be 
required to remain. 

Without (unless) you have good reasons for your action, it is unusual. 

I found that he would not take the trip without (unless) I went with him. 

Without (unless) they can prove his innocence, the prisoner will be 
convicted of the awful crime. 


14. Provided.—Very often provided, a subordinate con- 
junction that means on conditions, is replaced at the beginning 
of a subordinate clause by the word providing. This error is 
probably due to the similarity in form between these words. 
Providing is the present participle of the verb provide and should 
be used only where this form of the verb is required. Following 
are examples showing providing used incorrectly where provided 
is the proper word to use: 


Providing (provided) you are willing, we shall start at once. 

Providing (provided) the new king rules fairly and justly, his people 
will respect him. 

They showed a desire to have the mistake corrected, providing (provided) 
there had been a mistake. 

The soldier will soon return to his home, providing (provided) he has 
escaped the disease that has so greatly reduced the ranks. 

Providing (provided) the book is interesting, I shall be glad to read it. 


15. As... Than.—-As is correctly used after an ad- 
jective in the positive degree to denote some kind of equality; 
than is properly employed after an adjective in the comparative 
degree to denote some kind of inequality. In many sentences, 
however, we find the conjunction than used in connection with 
both positive and comparative forms, making an incorrect con- 
struction that should be avoided. 
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Her condition is as good or better than it has been since the accident. 

This book is as large or larger than the one on the table. 

The tendency to accept his statements is as great if not greater than it 
was formerly. F 


In the first of these sentences, the conjunction than is expressed 
after the comparative better, but no conjunction is given after 
the adjective good. Therefore, the conjunction than must be 
thought of as applying to both of these adjectives. However, 
the use of this conjunction with the positive good and the com- 
parative better causes an incorrect construction, for the sentence 
expressed in full would be, 


Her condition is as good (than it has been since the accident) or better 
than it has been since the accident. 


From the awkward form, it can readily be seen that the 
word than must not be understood after the adjective good in 
the sentence. The sentence may be given correctly by changing 
it to read, 


Her condition is as good as it has been since the accident, if not better. 


The correct forms of the other two sentences are, 


This book is as large as the one on the table, if not larger. 
This tendency to accept his statements is as great as it was formerly, 
if not greater. 


Other sentences that illustrate this construction are as follows: 


Incorrect 


Her vacation is as short or perhaps shorter than it was in previous years. 

The roses in this bed seem as fragrant if not more fragrant than those 
in the next bed. 

In the course of a week, this tree will have as many blossoms if it has 
not more than any of the other trees in the yard. 

The walk made us as tired or even more tired than it did on previous 
occasions. 

His desire to make a success of his undertakings is as keen or keener now 
than it was in his youth. 

Correct 


Her vacation is as short as it was in previous years, or perhaps shorter. 
The roses in this bed seem as fragrant as those in the next bed, if not 


more fragrant. ; 
(> 
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In the course of a week, this tree will have as many blossoms as any of 
the other trees in the yard, if it has not more blossoms. 

The walk made us as tired as it did on previous occasions or even more 
tired. 

His desire to make a success of his undertakings is as keen now as it 
was in his youth, if not keener. 


EXERCISE V_ 
(a) Write the correct forms of the following sentences: 


1. I cannot tell at this time if I shall be able to go. 

2. Not aman or a woman there could describe clearly the appearance 
of the stranger. 

3. His lecture was not as interesting as the one he gave when he was 
here before. 

4. Let us know whether you arrive safely or no. 

(6) Correct the errors in the following sentences: 


1. I cannot accept the money without you consider it as a loan. 

2. Providing you make the necessary apologies, you may return to 
school. 

3. It is as bright today if not brighter than it was yesterday. 

4. We saw her walking down the street with an old man and who 
seemed very feeble. 

5. The building will not be completed at the proper time without the 
men put forth an extra effort. 


16. Position of Modifiers.—You have indulged in good 
laughs over sentences shown to you which, while their writer 
intended them to be correct, have made nonsense because of 
some fault of construction or arrangement. You are familiar 
with the reputed advertisement: For sale. Young bull dog. 
Will eat anything. Very fond of children. 

The nonsense produced by this kind of statement is due to a 
violation of a quite simple rule of writing. This rule applies to 
all kinds of modifiers. 

Place all modifiers as close as possible to the words they 
modify. - 

Modifiers always have a thought or sense relationship to the 
words they modify, so that all the writer needs to do is to 
determine the thought correspondence and bring the words 
embraced by it as close together as possible in his sentence. 
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Following this rule, let us rewrite the advertisement given 
above. For sale. Young bull dog. Very fond of children. 
Will eat anything. » 

Notice that the rule applies to various elements of sentences, 
as illustrated by the following: 

The man went down the street with a long beard. 

He brought out an old bottle of wine. 

I only have five dollars. 

The fault in the first sentence is easily seen. This writer did 
not mean to say that the street had a long beard, yet he does. 
He should have written: The man with a long beard went down 
the street. 

In sentence two the meaning connects old with the noun wine, 
not as stated here with botile. He brought out a bottle of old wine. 

Sentence three means that only one person, the one speaking, 
has five dollars. All the others have different amounts of money. 
The writer may have intended to convey that meaning, but our 
familiarity with remarks of this kind leads us to believe that 
the speaker meant that he had no more than five dollars. To 
say this clearly the sentence should be: I have only five dollars, 
or I have five dollars only. 

More examples of this misplacing of modifiers are provided 
by the following sections. 


17. Prepositional Phrases Used as Adjectives.—A 
prepositional phrase that modifies like an adjective should 
follow the noun it modifies and should be placed as near as 
possible to this noun. 

He is a man of honor. 

The house by the road is old and shabby. 

He gave the history of the case. 

The man with the president is the speaker of the evening. 

When an adjective phrase is separated by other elements 
from the word it modifies, the sentence becomes awkward. 
For example, in the sentence, The date was announced yesterday 
of the next meeting, the adjective phrase of the next meeting 
modifies the noun date, but the placing of this phrase at the 
end of the sentence instead of after the noun it modifies makes 
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an awkward construction. The sentence should be, The date 
of the next meeting was announced yesterday. 

Following are several examples that show the correct and the 
incorrect position for prepositional phrases used as adjectives: 


Just at that moment the door flew open of the apartment and he came 
out in haste. 

Just at that moment the door of the apartment flew open and he came 
out in haste. 

Wanted: A housekeeper for a small family of considerable experience. 

Wanted: A housekeeper of considerable experience for a small family. 

A horse stood at the gate with a beautiful mane. 

A horse with a beautiful mane stood at the gate. 

Our preparations will continue when we hear from them for the great 
event. 

Our preparations for the great event will continue when we hear from 
them. 

For sale: A three-story frame dwelling by a family about to leave town 
with all modern improvements. 

For sale: A three-story frame dwelling with all modern improvements 
by a family about to leave town. 

When we left we asked the clerk to forward our mail in the office of 
the hotel. 

When we left, we asked the clerk in the office of the hotel to forward 
our mail. 

A man was fast approaching us with a large basket of shabby appearance. 

A man of shabby appearance was fast approaching us with a large basket. 


18. Ambiguous Modifiers.—Sometimes the phrase is 
placed in such a way that it may be understood as modifying 
the portion of the sentence which precedes it or that part of 
the sentence which follows it. At times a single word used as 
a modifier may be capable of this same kind of double under- 
standing. The rule that a modifier should be placed near the 
word it modifies is violated, because these words and phrases 
are not placed closely enough to be clearly related. They seem 
to look two ways. As a cross-eyed person seems to look two 
ways, this construction in sentences has been called the squint- 
ing construction. 


19. Squinting Construction.—When we wish to deter- 
mine the proper position of a modifier we should make clearness 
the main guide. An adverb should be placed in such a position 
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that there can be no doubt as to the word to which the adverb 
is intended to relate. Disregard of this important rule often 
leads to ambiguity and produces constructions that give to the 
sentence a meaning that is different from the meaning intended. 
A word, a phrase, or a clause appears to modify two different 
elements. Note the following sentences: 


They must be viewed exactly in the same light. 
Try always to speak the truth. 
Tell them tomorrow to begin the work. 


In the first illustration, the adverb exactly is placed in such a 
position that it is difficult to determine whether this adverb 
modifies the verb must be viewed or the word same in the phrase 
im the same light. As the adverb exactly seems to point both 
ways, this sentence illustrates the squinting construction. The 
meaning of the sentence is such that the word exactly is prob- 
ably intended to modify same and the sentence should there- 
fore read, 


They must be viewed in exactly the same light. 


The squinting constructions in the other sentences can be 
remedied by changing the sentences to read, 


Always try to speak the truth. 
Tell them to begin the work tomorrow. 


Following are several sentences that illustrate the squinting 
construction and show how it may be avoided: 


I remembered while I was in the city to do the errand for him. 
T remembered to do the errand for him while I was in the city. 
Ask him if he is in town to call on us. 

If he is in town, ask him to call on us. 

Tell the pupils after school to study their lessons. 

Tell the pupils to study their lessons after school. 

We found him always doing the same kind of work. 

We always found him doing the same kind of work. 

I cautioned him at all times to look after his health. 

T cautioned him to look after his health at all times. 


20. Position of the Word Only.—As the word only is an 
adjective in some cases and an adverb in others, ambiguity 
often results from the use of this word. In, That is my only 
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hope, the word only is an adjective modifying the noun hope, 
and in, I was only assisting him with the work, it is an adverb 
modifying the verb was assisting. This word is correctly placed 
in each of these sentences and the sentences are therefore clear 
in meaning; but very often only is so placed in a sentence that 
the intended meaning is difficult to determine. Note the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


His speech only bored us. 
They only visited the largest cities. 


In the first sentence, the word only may refer to the noun 
speech or to the verb bored, for this sentence may mean that his 
speech was the only thing that bored us or that his speech 
bored us, but did nothing else. The meaning of the second 
sentence may be that they were the only ones of the party 
who visited the largest cities, that they visited the largest cities 
but did nothing else, or that the largest cities were the only 
cities they visited. From these illustrations, it will be observed 
that only is a word that must be placed with much care. Place 
only next to the word it modifies and then arrange the rest of 
the sentence so that no word capable of taking only as a modifier 
is next to it on the other side. 

The following sentences illustrate the incorrect and the cor- 
rect position of the word only, the correct sentence following 
the incorrect one. 

I only advised you that you may be on your guard. 

I advised you only that you may be on your guard. 

She only could shake her head and wring her hands. 

She could only shake her head and wring her hands. 

They only gave me for my work the small sum of ten dollars. 

They gave me for my work only the small sum of ten dollars. 

Sir George added that England only would remain a world power so 
long as it held command of the sea. 

Sir George added that England would remain a world power only so 
long as it held command of the sea. 

They lingered at the inn only for a few minutes. 

They lingered at the inn for only a few minutes. 

You seem to think that orders have only gone abroad because those who 
gave them did not understand their business. 

You seem to think that orders have gone abroad only because those who 
gave them did not understand their business. 
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21. Split Infinitive.—The name split infinitive is given 
to an expression consisting of an infinitive with an adverbial 
modifier placed between the infinitive and its sign to. This 
construction, though used by many persons, should be avoided 
by those who wish to use correct English. Split infinitives occur 
in the following sentences: 

I wish you to distinctly understand my position in the matter. 

His father advised him to carefully consider the results. 

This offer is made to better acquaint you with our goods. 

Nothing is gained either in clearness or in force by putting 
an adverb between the infinitive and its sign in these sentences. 
Place the adverb either before the entire infinitive or after it. 
The correct forms of the preceding illustrations are: 

I wish you to understand distinctly my position in the matter. 

His father advised him to consider the results carefully. 

This offer is made to acquaint you better with our goods. 

The following additional illustrations contain examples of 
split infinitives and show how this construction can be avoided: 

The delay is alleged to seriously hamper the extension of the undertaking. 

The delay is alleged to hamper seriously the extension of the undertaking. 

His Majesty has arranged to personally receive a number of distinguished 
visitors at the castle today. 

His Majesty has arranged to receive personally a number of distinguished 
visitors at the castle today. 

I wish to on Monday finish the work I have started. 

On Monday I wish to finish the work I have started. 

The teacher told the pupils to at all times do their work themselves. 

The teacher told the pupils to do their work themselves at ail times. 

Will you pledge yourself to loyally and faithfully support the candidate 


of our party? 
Will you pledge yourself to support loyally and faithfully the candidate 


of our party? 
He moved to indefinitely postpone the matter. 
He moved to postpone the matter indefinitely. 


EXERCISE VI 


Correct the following sentences by placing modifiers so that they clearly 
modify the words to which they are most closely related: 


1. The Athenians wrote the names of the persons whom they wished 
to banish on a shell. 
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2. The guards within feared to open the gate, lest they should admit a 
torrent of enemies with their friends. 
3. He always read the magazines as soon as he received them with 
much interest. 
4. To be disposed of: a milk wagon, the property of a gentleman with 
removable head-piece as good as new. 
5. Lost: near Grant's tomb, an umbrella belonging to a lady witha 
broken rib and a bone handle. 
6. Isawa fat worm yesterday going to the store. 
7. He was pleased at the comments concerning the boats his father 
made. 
8. We saw the statues of the soldiers entering the capitol and entering 
the large rotunda I viewed the nation’s heroes with head uncovered. 
9. When he was announced the lecturer began to shout from the stage 
at a high pitch. 
10. The two girls found the stray puppy in the city park without a name 
on its collar. 


22. Position of the Relative Pronoun.—The relative 
pronoun should be placed as near its antecedent as possible. 
The meaning of the following sentence is not clear Paes of 
the position of the relative which: 

They who come rarely to the woods take some little piece of the forest 
into their hands to play with by the way, which they leave, either inten- 
tionally or accidentally. 

Upon reading this sentence, we naturally think that which 
refers to the noun way because this noun occurs immediately 
before the relative which. But, on continuing, we see from the 
sense conveyed that the real antecedent of which is the noun 
piece, for it is a piece of the forest that they leave and not the 
way. This sentence can be given correctly by arranging it as 
follows: 

They who come rarely to the woods take into their hands, to play with 


by the way, some little piece of the forest, which they leave, either inten- 
tionally or accidentally. 


EXERCISE VII 
Correct these sentences by placing the relative clauses near their 
antecedents: 


1. A little brown thrush sprang up from the bush which had been 
flooding the garden with melody. 
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2. First came an old gentleman with a ruddy face, who, looking for a 
friend, scanned every newcomer. 


9) 


3. They drank the wine from the bottle which had been maturing 
for years. 2 

4. No book has been published since your departure of which much 
notice is taken. 

5. Holmes attempted to save the ship by writing a poem, which was 
soon to be blown to pieces. 


23. Indefinite Pronouns.—Less apparent at first sight 
or hearing than the errors caused by misplacing modifiers are 
the mistakes frequently made in using pronouns. The rules 
and illustrations given in the grammar lessons indicate the chief 
possibilities of incorrectness. We shall add here other inaccu- 
racies which must be guarded against by the careful user of 
language. 

Practically eyery pronoun must have some noun which it 
represents or repeats. Not every pronoun has one of these 
preceding words (called antecedents) to which it may be defi- 
nitely referred. Some pronouns are indefinite. 


It is raining. 


What is raining? There is no definite thing represented by 
the pronoun 7t. 

It is growing late. 

It’s enough to make a saint swear! 

It makes no difference where you are, be polite. 

It is cold outside. 


24. Antecedents of Pronouns.—Except in such plain 
cases as those just illustrated, every pronoun refers clearly to 
some noun called its antecedent. Every pronoun should agree 
with its antecedent in number, person, and gender. It is 
perfectly logical that if the noun antecedent is singular, the 
pronoun should be singular. If the antecedent is in the first 
person, the pronoun should be in the first person. This 
sounds so correct that it appears strange that the rules 
should ever be violated. Yet they are, and often by persons 
who really know better, but who become slightly hasty or 
careless in writing and speaking. 
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EXERCISE VIII 


Show that all the pronouns in these sentences are used correctly. 
Explain the form of every one by considering the antecedent. 

1. The stars seemed to expand and emit a sharper brilliancy; and as 
the boy kept turning his eyes higher and higher they seemed to increase 
ia multitude under his gaze. 

2. Will’s heart was young and vigorous, and if his pulses kept sober 
time they still beat strong and heavy in his wrists. 

3. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the most heroic of 
her sex. She was of a dark complexion. Her teeth were of a pearly white- 
ness, and her large black eyes sparkled with an uncommon fire, tempered 
by the most attractive sweetness. 

4. Against the advice of his wisest friends, Hosein resolved to trust his 
person and family into the hands of a perfidious people. 


25. Plural Pronouns Instead of Singular.—One 
source of error occurs when a speaker or writer is disposed to 
use a plural pronoun instead of a singular one. The antecedent, 
which is singular in number, does not seem so to him. Through 
a mistaken opinion of its meaning, he inserts a plural pronoun. 
Remember that the words each, every, no, either, some one, some- 
body, any one, no one, indicate singular number. Pronouns fol- 
lowing them and related to them should also be singular. 


Every man entering the lunch room must check his hat and coat. 


The antecedent is every man—singular in number; therefore 
the pronoun his is correct. 


EXERCISE IX 


In the following sentences cross out the incorrect forms, leaving the 
sentences correct in every detail: 


1. Every man should conduct themselves himself so that they he will 
be respected. 

2. Each girl in the school should be anxious to do their her work well. 

3. The order issued was that every man should be in their his place at 
the appointed time. 

4, There is no person so perfect that he they cannot err. 

&. No pupil should answer to theit his name unless they he are is 
prepared. 
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6. The shouts of the boy returning from school awakened in me desires 
to join them him in their his boyish pleasures. 


26. Mistaken Antecedent.—Mistakes are often made 
in the person, number, and gender of pronouns because of 
failure to recognize the real antecedent. If the antecedent is 
placed at some distance from the pronoun and is thus obscured 
by other words, the use of an improper form of the pronoun 
may result. 


James is one of those boys who will not devote his spare time to study. 


In this sentence the antecedent of the relative pronoun who 
is the noun boys and not the pronoun one. As boys is in the 
plural number, who also should be in the plural number; and 
as the pronoun who is plural, the pronoun following it should 
be plural also. The sentence should therefore read: 


James is one of those boys who will not: devote their spare time to study. 


EXERCISE X 


Cross out the incorrect forms, leaving the sentences correct in every 
detail: 


1. An order was sent out that any man who had served eighteen years 
could get their his discharge on a modified pension. 

2. We found him to be one of those men who is are able to win his 
their way everywhere. 

3. Many a traveler who came to this region were was not content to 
return to their his homes home until he they had climbed the mountain. 

4. She is one of those impulsive natures that cannot content them- 
selves itself unless they it has have a confidant. 

5. The salesman was one of those characters who cannot be cis- 
couraged by his their failures. 

6. Nobody likes to have their his faults po.nted out to them him. 

7. Everybody must pay for whatever they he have has. 

8. If anybody thinks they he are is going to have his their way, they 
he will find themselves himself mistaken. 

9. Everybody has a right to pursue his their happiness as they he 
deem deems best, provided in so doing they he do does not interfere with 
the rights of others. 

10. I learn immediately from any one how much he they has have 
already lived, through the poverty or the splendor of their his speech. 
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11. If any one wishes to discuss the matter with me he they may 
present themselves himself at his their earliest convenience. 

12. Any one in the audience who desires to change their his seats seat 
may do so now. 

13. Somebody said at the last meeting that he they objected to the 
form of procedure. 

14. Everybody must follow his their own views on this question. 

15. Nobody at the meeting was ready with his their reports. 

16. Anybody who expects to receive benefit from an education must 
apply themselves himself to the business of securing one. 


27. Gender of Antecedent Uncertain.—-When the 
gender of the antecedent of a pronoun is uncertain, or when the 
antecedent includes both sexes, some persons do not know which 
pronoun to employ. These sentences are awkward: 

Each servant was asked to hurry with his or her work. 


Every pupil was eager to receive his or her mark. 
Any applicant who comes should wait his or her turn. 


Sentences of this kind can be expressed in a less awkward 
manner either by using the masculine pronoun only or by 
changing the antecedent to the plural form and using a plural 
pronoun. 

Each servant was asked to hurry with his work. 

The servants were asked to hurry with their work. 

Every pupil was eager to receive his mark. 

The pupils were eager to receive their marks. 


Any applicant who comes should wait his turn. 
All applicants who come should wait their turn. 


28. Two or More Singular Antecedents.—Sometimes 
two or more singular antecedents of the same gender occur in a 
sentence. The result is lack of clearness, even actual misunder- 
standing. 


The boy told his father that he had received an invitation to attend 
the meeting. 


Here both boy and father are singular antecedents of the same 
gender. It is therefore difficult to tell whether he—a pronoun 
of the masculine gender, third person, singular number—refers 
to boy or to father, for both of these nouns are in the masculine 
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gender, third person, singular number. Part of the sentence 
should be changed to direct address. The sentence may be 
given in two ways. Thus, 

The boy said to his father, ‘‘You have received an invitation to attend 
the meeting.” 


The boy said to his father, “I have received an invitation to attend 
the meeting.” 


The meaning intended will determine which of these forms 
to use. Other illustrations of sentences of this kind are: 


Mary asked her sister if she had reported to her teacher about her 
absence. 

The child told her little friend that her brother was coming down 
the street. 

Mary said to her sister, ‘‘Have you reported to my teacher about my 
absence?’’ or Mary said to her sister, ‘‘Have you reported to your teacher 
about your absence?”’ 

The child said to her little friend, ‘‘ Your brother is coming down the 
street’’; or The child said to her little friend, ‘‘ My brother is coming down 
the street.” 


29. The Distributives Each, Every, Either, and 
Neither.—The words euch, every, either, and neither are known 
as distributives because they refer separately to the persons or 
things that make up a class. Sometimes they are used alone as 
pronouns, and sometimes they are used as adjectives to modify 
nouns in the singular number, but in either case they are regarded 
as being in the singular number. When they are pronouns, the 
predicate verb used with them and any pronouns that refer to 
them are in the singular number; when they are adjectives, the 
noun they modify takes a singular verb and a singular pronoun. 
Note the agreement of the verbs and the pronouns with these 
words: 


Each brother has seen his wealth wrested from him. 

Every tree is known by its fruit. 

Neither of the sisters likes to study. 

Does either of the boys know the result of his examination? 
All men love praise, but not every man deserves praise. 


As shown in these sentences, there is not much danger of mis- 
takes when the distributives are applied to one gender. When 
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they are applied to more than one gender, however, difficulty 
often arises in determining the proper form of the verb and the 
correct pronoun to use. In cases of this kind it is advisable to 
follow the plan just shown; that is, to refer to the distributives, 
if they are pronouns, or to the words modified by them, if the 
distributives are adjectives, by means of the masculine forms 
he, his, and him, or to change the antecedent and use a plural 
pronoun. Such sentences as the following are awkward: 

Each pupii should bring his or her book. 

Every servant should have his or her work done before dark. 

It would be better to change these sentences to the follow- 
ing forms: 

Each pupil should bring his book. 

All pupils should bring their books. 


Every servant should have his work done before dark. 
All the servants should have their work done before dark. 


The following sentences are correct: 


Neither of the applicants has received an appointment yet. 
I do not believe that either of the rumors is true. 

Every spectator of the accident gave his testimony freely. 
Each tree and each bush shook its branches in the storm. 


30. Indefinite Pronoun One.—Although the pronoun 
one is an indefinite pronoun, it is not often followed by the 
personal pronouns he, his, and him. A sentence in which 
one is used may repeat the pronouns one and one’s, but as this 
sounds unnatural, it is better to change the antecedent. Gen- 
erally, the changing of the antecedent renders the sentence 
clearer and smoother. Many persons consider the following 
sentence incorrect: ’ 

If one is anxious to succeed in business, he must exert all his energics. 

This sentence may be changed to the following form: 

If one is anxious to succeed in business, one must exert all one’s energ’es. 

A better way of saying the same thing is: 

If a man is anxious to succeed in business, he must exert all his energies. 


Although the middle form is correct, the last one is prefer- 
able, because it is not so awkward nor monotonous. 
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EXERCISE XI 
Change the antecedents so that the following sentences shall be correct: 


1. When one is angry, he is liable to be unjust even to himself. 

2. One cannot say, however healthy he may be, that he is beyond 
danger of immediate death. 

3. When one looks for trouble, he is very likely to find it. 

4. If one wishes to learn the particulars, he must seek his information 
from the committee in charge. 

5. We learned that one would have to secure his seat at once if he 
intends to be present at the celebration. 


31. Indefinite Pronoun None.—The indefinite pronoun 
none is a contracted form of no one. Because of this fact, some 
persons think that none is singular in number and that a singu- 
lar pronoun and verb must be used with it. Modern writers 
use mone aS a pronoun in the plural number as well as in the 
singular. It is therefore equally correct to use a singular or a 
plural pronoun in referring to this word. The following sen- 
fences are correct: 


None ot these reports is true. 

None of the crew were saved. 

None of them turn their backs to hasty ignoble flight. 

Every one praises his heart, none dare praise their understanding. 
The teacher found that none of the pupils was prepared. 


32. Agreement of Subject and Predicate.—One of the 
first rules of grammar is that the subject of a sentence and its 
predicate verb must agree in number. That is, a singular sub- 
ject must be followed by a singular verb, a plural subject by a 
plural verb. In thousands of sentences, there is not the slightest 
chance of making a mistake because the verb has exactly the 
same form in the plural as in the singular. Thus, we say: They 
come, I come, we come, you come; but notice that one singular 
subject requires a change in the verb—the addition of an s: he 
comes. Past tenses of verbs are in most cases the same in the 
singular and the plural: I came, you came, they came, he came, 
we came. The few mistakes which are made in violation of the 
rule of agreement in number between subject and predicate 
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verb are due to only a few verbs. If you master the correct 
forms you will have assured yourself of correctness. 


33. Common Errors.—Everyone recognizes such glaring 
and offensive errors as the following, yet everyone hears them 
several times a day. You are not likely to see them in print, 
except when the author deliberately reproduces incorrect and 
ignorant speech; but you may see them in hand-written letters. 
You hear them frequently. 

You was speeding too fast. We was watching you. 

They was stopped by the traffic policeman. 

Was you in the house when I called 2 

You, of course, know that these forms are wrong. They 
violate the rule that one should use the same number for sub- 
ject and predicate verb. 


34. Errors After There—In other instances the error is 
not so offensive to the ear, yet the mistake is of exactly the 
same kind. Do these sound right? 

When we entered the theater there was only a few persons seated. 

On the table there was all kinds of food. 


In the middle of the square there stands the figures of three military 
leaders. 


To correct the errors here, you need to understand the use of 
the word there. In many sentences there is used to represent 
the subject of the verb, so that the subject may be placed later. 
This kind of sentence helps to obtain variety in our speech. 
Instead of constructing all our sentences on the simple plan of 
subject, predicate verb, modifiers, we are able by using there to 
throw the subject after the verb. But, as you learned in gram- 
mar, the subject controls the verb even though this subject may 
be in an unusual part of the sentence. 


EXERCISE XII 
Cross out the incorrect word in these sentences: 


1. There isn’t aren’t enough chairs in the dining-room. 
2. The newsboy found that there wasn’t weren’t as many papers as 
he needed for his customers. 
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3. In the bank was were enough money to pay the bill. 

4. I find that there are is enough single dollar bills in the drawer to 
make a present presents to all the clerks in the office. 

5: There is are many. details to fearn for this position. 

6. There was were a crowd yelling outside the window. 

7. There is are 206 pages in the novel. There is are too many to read 
in an evening.. 

8. There is are enough exercises for this kind of error to fix the correct 
forms in a student’s mind. 


35. When Subject and Predicate Are Separated.—The 
foregoing, because they are glaring mistakes easily explained, 
are here placed first among the errors in agreement between 
subject and predicate. A second frequent mistake, already 
treated in grammar, is the use of a plural verb with a singular 
subject because between the two is placed a plural word which 
by its plural sound leads the speaker or writer to use a plural 
verb. The ordinary form of the sentence in which this occurs 
has a prepositional phrase modifying the subject. Here is a 
simple type of this sentence: The train of cars was wrecked. 
It is plain that train, the subject, is singular; therefore the 
verb were wrecked would be wrong. But suppose the preposi- 
tional phrase is longer. Will the speaker be able to keep in his 
mind the singular subject so that he will naturally make his 
verb singular? If the thought relationship remains clear in his 
mind, he will not fall into error. 


EXERCISE XIII 


Make these sentences correct by crossing out the wrong words: 


1. The mechanism of clocks and watches were was not yet known. 

2. I, the commander-in-chief duly appointed by the president, has 
have ordered it. R 

3. In the motions made with the hands consist consists the chief part 
of gesture in speaking. 

4. Railroads seem now to be likely to supersede most other methods 
of conveyance, in so far, at least, as the transit of goods and passengers is 
are concerned. 

5. The want of learning, talent, and sense are is more visible in the 
two houses of parliament than in any other part of the nation. 

3. The end was come, as the end of such matters generally come 
comes, by gradual delay. 


Pay 
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7. The meaning of these sentences are is not clear. 
8. The train with all the passengers was were thrown into the ditch. 
9. The farm with all its equipment was were sold at auction. 
10. The metropolis with its crowded streets were was a confusing 
sight to the country lad. 
11. The ship with all its crew was were lost. 
12. The ship and crew was were lost. 
13. As the distance between the subject and the predicate verb is are 
increased the possibility of error is greater. 


36. In most of the sentences in Exercise XIII the separa- 
tion is due to a prepositional phrase modifying the subject. 
Sometimes the introduction of a relative clause makes careful 
thought necessary to decide whether the verb shall be singular 
or plural. 


He is one of the most thoughtful men who ever lived. 


Shall we put has or have in the blank space? Was it the 
thoughtful men who lived or only one of them? Plainly the former. 
Then the relative pronoun who is plural because it represents 
the plural noun men. As the verb we are to insert has for its 
subject the plural pronoun who, this verb must be plural. 


He is one of the most thoughtful men who have ever lived. 


EXERCISE XIV 
Decide what is the correct form of each of these sentences: 


1. She is one of those women who knows know all the prominent 
persons in the city. 

2. This is one of the most beautiful books which has have ever been 
printed. 

3. This is the age of one of the most singular discoveries that has have 
been made among men. 

4, J resemble one of those animals that has have been forced from the 
forest to gratify human curiosity. : 

5. It is the scent and the beauty of the rose that makes make it the 
prince of flowers. 

6. He was no orator, but rather one of those quiet, pleasing men that 
appeal appeals to theshearts of the people. 

7. This is one of the most famous pictures that has have been painted 
by any artist. 

8. He is a man who are is able to plan big things. 

9. She is a woman who knows know all the leading citizens. 
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37. Subjects Considered as Single Units.—The next 
fact of subject and verb agreement will seem at first sight like 
a direct contradiction of what you have just been reading. The 
following sentence is eorrect: 


Five years is the term of the contract. 


You may say to yourself, “That surely is a contradiction of 
the rule that the predicate verb must be in the same number as 
its subject, for zs is plainly singular while years is plural.’’ The 
fact remains, however correct your reasoning sounds, that this 
sentence is right. Apply here, as you should always, the test 
of the thought relationship. Is five years in this sentence used 
as five separate years, or as a single period of time? This gives 
you the clue to the correctness of the form. Five years is evi- 
dently thought of as a single period of time. This last sentence 
itself shows the correct form. A period of time is usually con- 
sidered a single unit. 

Do you say: Ten dollars were the price of the shoes, or Ten 
collars was the price of the shoes? Why do you use the latter 
form in which there is the seeming contradiction between the 
singular verb was and the plural subject ten dollars? The 
second form is correct because a certain sum of money is thought 
of as a single unit. 

Ten cents is the amount that he lost. 

Seventy years is the allotted time of life. 

Two thousand dollars was the sum they stole. 


Two weeks is the length of his vacation. 
One hundred years is a century. 


38. Rules of Subject and Predicate Agreement.— 
Other rules concerning the number of verb and subject have 
been covered in the grammar sections. They will be briefly 
summarized and illustrated here. 

When a predicate verb has two subjects connected by and 
the verb should be plural. 

The automobile and its engine are in excellent condition. 

If two singular noun subjects mean the same person or thing 
the predicate verb should be singular. Note that this illustrates 
again the principle of thought relationship. 


cee 
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The soldier, lawyer, and statesman was elected president of the 
patriotic society. ‘ 


When the singular subjects are preceded by words like each. 
every, no, neither—nor, either—or, which make their meanings 
singular, the predicate verb should be singular. 


Every paper and every magazine contains articles on capital and labor. 


When the two singular noun subjects are always considered 
a single unit, the predicate verb should be singular. 


Bread and butter is what I want now. 


EXERCISE XV 


Cross out the incorrect words: 


1. His strength of character and his freedom of spirit was were his 
inost salient characteristics. 
2. The gun and the revolver were was fired at the same time. 
3. The king and his son fear fears the common people. 
4. The well-known soldier and statesman was were elected by a 
la -ge majority. 
5. His friend and adviser was were a man men of keen intellect. 
6. The young musician and composer is are expected to visit this 
country. ~ 
7. Every morning and every evening finds find the old man hard at 
work, 
8. All the food and all the water is are exhausted. 
9. No task and no duty is are too difficult for him to undertake. 
10. The thief, and perhaps the assassin, has have been found. 
11. The appearance of the place, and rot its size, was were what 
impressed us. ; 
12. The high standing of the candidate, and perhaps his recent speech, 
has have influenced public opinion. 
13. The long and the short of it is are that he escaped. 
14. All work and no play makes make Jack a dull boy. 
15. To plan the action and then to perform it was were the work of a 
single moment. 
16. To begin a book and finish it in the same evening is are something 
she often does. 
17. His rod and line was were pulled from his grasp. 
18. The pen and holder is are what I want. 
19. Two and three is are five. 
20. Fifteen minus five equals equal ten. 
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21. Neither John nor James has have passed in the examinations. 

22. Neither wealth nor money was were desired by him. 

23. Either you or Kate is are expected to help. 

24, To reveal secrets or to betray one’s friends is are contemptible 
perfidy. 

25. Persuading them or showing them what was to be done was were 
the method he pursued. 

26. Neither the boy nor the girl are is ready to go. 

27. Neither knowledge nor eloquence preserves preserve the reader 
from weariness. 

28. Plowing the garden or planting it were was distasteful to the boy. 

29. The man, as well as his children, has have become discontented in 
the little island home. 

380. These views, as well as every principle he advocated, show shows 
the nature of his ideals. 

31. His story, as well as his actions, leads lead us to disbelieve him. 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


29. Only a few errors are likely to occur in the use of 
adjectives. As most adjectives have the same form for the 
singular and plural numbers, there is no chance of making mis- 
takes in this. But a few adjectives do have both singular and 
plural forms, with which errors occur. 


this these that those 


You can easily choose from these four the two singular forms. 
What do you think of these sentences? 


I do not like these kind of apples. 

I found this sort of clothes quite serviceable. 
Those kind of persons are always in trouble. 
I can’t use those kinds of paper. 


Which are correct? Incorrect? What is your opinion of the 
first sentence? The noun kind is singular yet its adjective these 
is plural. This is incorrect. In sentence three kind is singular 
but those is plural. The expression is incorrect. It should be 
that kind. What change should be made in the verb? 

This kind of error is so common in speech that many persons 
are not conscious of its offensive sound to careful speakers. 
Avoid it in your own conversation and writing. 
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When numbers of size are used as adjectives they should be 
in the singular number. This was discussed in grammar. The 
following are correct: 

He vaulted over a five foot fence. 

He made a twelve foot jump. 

It is bordered by a three yard road. 

Make it with a twelve inch support. 

If these sentences are changed so that the adjectives foot, 
yard, inch, become nouns, these nouns must be made plural. 
It is incorrect to say The man is six foot tall. 


He vaulted over a fence five feet high. 

He made a jump twelve feet long. 

It is bordered by a road three yards wide. 
Make it with a support twelve inches long. 


40. Do Not Confuse Adjectives and Adverbs.—In 
some sentences there is the possibility of using adverbs where 
adjectives should be used and the opposite. Let us show several 
sentences in which the correct form to use is the adjective. It 
will be helpful if you review the explanation of adjectives and 
predicate adjectives given in the grammar. ‘The predicate 
adjective is that adjective which occurs after the predicate 
verb, but which describes the subject of the sentence. 

The sun is bright. Not The sun is brightly. 


Many verbs have meanings equivalent to that of zs in this 
sentence. They express not action, but an unchanged state, a 
condition. Such are the verbs: appear, be, become, continue, 
feel, get, grow, look, remain, seem, sit, smell, sound, stand, stay, 
taste, turn. Use an adjective after one of these verbs if the 
intention of the sentence is to describe the noun subject. 

Such a speech sounds contented. Not Sucha speech sounds contentedly. 


The adjective is correct; the adverb is incorrect. 


EXERCISE XVI 


Cross out the incorrect word: 
1. That large atlas seems durably durable. 
2. The lilies smell sweet sweetly. 
3. The speaker’s remarks were inaudibly inaudible. 
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Such a remark sounds very uncharitably incharitable. 
The child remained quietly quiet until the teacher finished the 


The boy stood erectly erect at his superior’s command. 
He felt confidently confident about the candidate’s election. 
She has looked unhappily unhappy for a long time. 
The audience sat calmly calm during all of the speaker’s tirade. 
10. How sweetly sweet the child sleeps in his little bed. 
11. Such weak applause appeared ungratefully ungrateful to the 
perfcrmers. 
12. She felt so miserably miserable after her serious illness that her 
friends were discouraged. 


yn 
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41. Verb Modifiers Should Be Adverbs.—The preced- 
ing paragraphs show that the word which modifies the subject 
must be an adjective. When the modifying word plainly 
relates to the action expressed by the verb, the adverb must 
be used. Again the test is the thought relationship. The dif- 
ference in form between the adjective and the adverb is indi- 
cated by the following list: 


ADJECTIVE ADVERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
heavy heavily gaudy gaudily 
easier more easily clear clearly 
interesting interestingly different differently 
accurate accurately mean meanly 
foolish foolishly near nearly 
real really good well 


The danger signal was lowered quick. This use of quick is 
plainly incorrect, as the word modifies the verb was lowered. It 
should be the adverb quickly. The danger signal was lowered 
quickly. 


EXERCISE XVII 
Improve the following sentences by crossing out the incorrect words: 


The child walks graceful gracefully. 

The office boy does his work thoroughly thorough. 
Have you kept your check book accurate accurately? 
Russians usually dance beautifully beautiful. 

Don’t show your disposition so plain plainly. 

The speaker told the story good well. 

It took years before J learned to skate well good. 


Nears wy 
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8. The fire engines rounded the corner swift swiftly. 

9. He did it good well. 
10. All the older boys treated the new pupil rough roughly. 
11. You should handle good books carefully careful. 
12. School! Drive slow slowly and carefully careful. 


42. Negatives.—In grammar. lessons you have been 
taught that two negatives in a sentence make an affirmative. 
If a person wishes to say that he has nothing he should express 
it: I have nothing. If he says, I haven’t nothing, the sentence 
means that he has something. The second sentence is the direct 
opposite of the first. Ignorant persons think that several nega- 
tive words such as no, none, not, nobody, nothing, never, not any- 
thing, add emphasis to the thought. They are mistaken. Other 
speakers in using the contracted forms don’t, isn’t, aren’t, do 
not feel the force of the negative part of these words. They 
are likely to add another negative later on in the sentence. 
This is a mistake also. 

Rewrite this sentence, making it correct: 


There ain’t no use in doing nothing for nobody who won’t do nothing 
for you. 


Such glaring errors as here cited you are not likely to make. 
Similar errors may occur in your speech when you use a few 
adverbs whose meanings are negative, although not plainly so. 
These adverbs are hardly, scarcely, barely, but, only. When one 
of these occurs in a sentence, no other negative word is needed. 


I haven’t scarcely any money. 


This sentence does not say what it intends to say. What the 
speaker has is scarcely any money. I have scarcely any money. 


We have only a few minutes to reach the theater. 

You should take only a few hours to finish that novel. 

I can scarcely believe the child’s story. 

The members have attended hardly a meeting this fall. 

The singer was so hoarse he could barely whisper. 

A man can do but his best, but he can make that best mean something. 


43. Specimens of Miscellaneous Sentence Errors. 
While the foregoing discussions touch on most of the possible 
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errors in sentences, there are some faults which can be made 
plain only by considering several different specimens of ignorant 
or careless writing. 

Mr. Warren Long is working over to the city, making the drive in his 
car, morning and evening, report says they will move to the city this fall, 
they are one of Lenox’s best residents. 

Does all this material belong in a single sentence? Into how 
many would you divide this paragraph? Which expression 
impresses you as wrong? Do we say over to the city or over at 
the city? What is the lack of agreement in these words near 
the end: they, one, residents? Could they be one of the best 
residents? The Warren family is one of the best known in this 
suburb. 

Rewrite this extract, making it correct and readable in every 
respect. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Tisch, Kenneth and Tom, took a trip to Allen 
Peck’s near Unionville on Sunday and spent the day. Mr. Peck’s was 
their neighbor a few years ago. 

Can you say in few words all the first sentence contains? 
What in the second sentence is the subject of was? The expres- 
sion Mr. Peck’s indicates possession of something which shouid 
follow it, but no noun is there, so that the verb was is left with- 
out a subject. Is on Sunday and spent the day accurately 
expressed by spent last Sunday? 

Rewrite this paragraph, improving it. 

Henry Chapin is working in Youngstown, in the Tube Mills instead of 
Warren, as has been reported before. 

Does this mean that it was reported before that Warren 
Chapin was working in the Tube Mills? Or does it mean that 
Henry Chapin is working not in Youngstown, but in the town 
of Warren? Decide; then write the paragraph to say what 
you intend. 

Henry Evans and Howard Rogers took a load of potatoes over to 
Ashtabula Tuesday and got a fair price, they brought back a load of sand 
and gravel. 

Is over to Ashtabula correct here? Why: How many 
sentences should there be? Do you feel that something 
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is needed after price to round off the sense? What would you 
add? 


Mrs. Sherwood entertained her nephew, Mr. Hopper, of Lima, he just 
recently buried his wife in Pa., and was on his way back. Mrs. Hopper 
was Mrs. Sherwood’s only niece, if we are not mistaken. 


Is this clear? Can you make it sound plainer by rearranging 
the latter part? Should the sentence division be different’ 
What word seems unsuited because the paragraph speaks of 
burial? Rewrite the entire extract. 


Mr.and Mrs, Frank Kilpatrick and Mrs. Joe Turner of Warren spent the 
day Sunday at the old Park home, visiting with their mother, Mrs. Emma 
Park as she was there for the day. 


Which part of this sounds awkward? Is the preposition with 
necessary after visiting? What expression can be shortened as 
one in an earlier specimen was? Rewrite the entire extract. 


If one has an extensive speaking vocabulary and can apply it on his 
feet at the right time he can use it effectively in writing. 


Does this say what it intends? Where does it say the speak- 
ing vocabulary shall be applied? Does it sound like directions 
for using a salve or a bandage? Rewrite it so that it makes 
absolute sense, yet says exactly what it evidently tries to say. 


City officials have been 90 per cent endorsed for the manner of duty in 
law enforcement here by the citizens of life-long residence. In this we 
take courage not to swerve from the worth-while course for the rebuke and 
malignment of any other person who having no other than a position in 
trust of a corporation and would have to leave without value to themselves 
or a dollar loss to Bellevue otherwise. 


The writer of this has evidently tried to be impressive. With 
what result? Is the extract clear? When clear is it well ex- 
pressed? Can you guess what the writer intended to say? He 
was evidently praising his own record or that of other persons 
in the city administration. Write a good paragraph based on 
this one. : 


As a whole, the man who is employed can well afford to part with a few 
shillings to his forlorn and shipwrecked brother sailing o’er the sands 
of time. 
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What makes this sound incorrect? Have you ever read or 
heard verses from which some of these expressions have been 
taken? What single word is plainly quite incorrectly used? 
Can you suggest another word to put in its place? 


Other islanders who saw the ice moving out with the aid of a small 
motor boat rescued the men. 


According to this what was the small motor boat doing? Is 
this a misplaced prepositional phrase? What does with the aid 
of a small motor boat modify? Place it where its thought rela- 
tionship becomes clear. 


When Charles Evans Hughes cut the strings of Old World diplomacy, 
he pointed the dawn of a new day and rendered mankind a great service. 


What two things in this sentence have no connection? 
Has cutting strings anything to do with pointing the dawn of 
a new day? The writer has evidently simply jotted down 
phrases which came to his mind without paying any attention 
to their meaning. He did not reread what he had written or 
the absurdity of his sentence would have struck him. Does it 
end emphatically or does it fall fat? Is the dawn of a new day 
used to mean exactly what it says or to suggest something? If 
the latter, we call it figurative language. But is not the next 
expression quite literally true, with no figurative meaning at all? 
Yet these two—figurative and literal—are linked by the con- 
junction and as though they were exactly alike in style and 
equal in value. 


Boy Hit by Auto Called Serious. 


What does this newspaper headline actually say? Did you 
ever hear an automobile called by such a name? Rephrase the 
headline, making it correct and clear. 


Mrs. Elmer Still was in Bradford one day last week, having dental 
work done for her daughter Ruby. 


Clear? Did the mother come to town alone? Where was the 
daughter? Of course we know what the writer means, but has 
he written it? Rewrite the item so that no fault can be found 
with it. 
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President Harding has taken the bull by the horns with admirable skill, 
and simultaneously he may be able to forge this rainbow of permanent 
peace into a real shearing knife, and then use the knife to cut down the 
naval appropriations and the taxes. 


Recall what was said a few paragraphs back about figurative 
language. What can you say of this extract? What two ideas 
do not agree? Can a rainbow of peace be forged into a real 
shearing knife? Why has this writer allowed himself to make 
such silly comparisons? Does he gain anything by such at- 
tempts? What method would you suggest for getting rid of 
such sentences? 


“And what do we do?” he cried. ‘‘We pursue the shadow, the bubble 
bursts, and leaves but ashes in our empty hands!” 


Comment on this passage, applying to it remarks concerning 
similar sentences and expressions in earlier specimens. Can you 
express the meaning of this in plain English? 


Just see how leisurely that lapel looks out upon the world, like a flower 
opening to the sunlight. Fragile, resilient, delicate as a coiled spring, a 
lapel with life in it, animated by the hands that made it! 


Criticize this extract from the topic it treats. Are coat lapels 
worthy of such language? Justify your opinion. What was the 
writer’s intention? Did he succeed? Explain your answer. 


No surprises are expected. 


This sentence was cabled to a newspaper from an inter- 
national meeting in Europe. How does it make nonsense of 
itself? Can you write what it intended to state? Use more 
words if necessary. Does it have behind it an idea, or is it 
meaningless? 


This is putting the brakes on the proposition right off the bat. 


Here again is an instance of a mixture of figurative expres- 
sions. The suggestion of putting on brakes comes from driving 
a car or controlling a train. The other idea comes from the 
game of baseball. While the sentence is quite easy to under- 
stand, it does not convey its meaning in the best manner. It 
sounds undignified, almost slangy, yet the word proposition 
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leads a reader to believe that the paragraph may deal with 
some important matter. Say the same thing in better language. 


“Forward” was the orders and those we had to fill. 

The Fritzies who were holding that town of Courcelette 

Were soon killed off and what were left we treated to bayonet, 
And when our company got relief after fighting there all day 
There were few of those poor Fritzies left for us to scare away. 


Here the writer desiring to write verse has been forced into 
padding his ideas. Such an attempt, while bad enough, is made 
worse by the contradictions it leads him to set down. In the 
second line we are told that the Fritzies were soon killed off. 
But a few words later we discover that some remained to be 
treated to bayonet. Certainly that finished them. Not at all. 
The last line shows that the two preceding methods were not 
entirely fatal—all were killed, but the rest were treated to 
bayonet—but a few had to be “‘scared away.” Good fighting— 
but strange composition. Notice how the interest drops—the 
almost laughable device of frightening soldiers is placed after 
the bloody use of the bayonet. 


At the hospital the wounded man refused while alive to make any 
statement concerning the stabbing affray or to give out the name of his 
assailant. He made no post-mortem statement, it is said. 


Why does the phrase “while alive’ sound so ridiculous? 
What word preceding it gives it this effect? Do you know the 
meaning of post-mortem? Why is it nonsense as used here? 
Can you supply the correct word for that sentence? A little 
search in a dictionary may help you. Perhaps you can ask some 
one who knows. 


Last Friday evening when Joe Oplinger was in the act of pulling straw 
at the stack on the J. L. Reed farm he was attacked by a dog that had 
taken shelter in the stack and quite severely bitten on both arms and one 
hand. With much difficulty Joe beat off the dog and he started across the 
fields in the direction of the Ed Pfeister farm. Joe went home and notified 
his neighbor, Mr. Pfeister, who promptly shot him. 


You recognize many of these specimens of incorrect and care- 
less composition as newspaper items. Reporters always excuse 
such slips because of the haste with which copy is prepared. 
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Yet reporters are making their living by writing. Copy-readers, 
editors, proof-readers, examine every paragraph before the 
paper is printed. If experienced writers and critics fail to detect 
such errors, how much more careful should students be of their 
composition in both speech and writing. 

Mr. Donan, giving a lecture on proper decorum, stated, “When you 
take your seats, look at your home work and your partner at the desk 
will do likewise.” 

As you read this you know what is meant, but you have an 
uncertain feeling. You believe you must have read it hurriedly 
and missed something. A second reading shows you that care- 
less expression and an awkward ending are responsible for the 
feeling you have. The fault here is easy to remedy. By telling 
exactly what the teacher intended to say; that is, by telling 
the exact truth, you can make the extract both accurate and 
satisfying. 

The Tudor princes recognized the full significance of these and placed 
themselves astride of the currents of the age. But the reactions proved 
greater than even their foresight could realize. England was touched in 
its most sensitive fiber and . . . a richer life was born. 

Again we find the mixed figurative language. Just as the 
reader gets his mental picture of the Tudor princes, he is 
asked to place them astride of a current. But the word astride 
is always associated with some such position as sitting on a 
horse. After this comes the word reactions suggesting politics, 
social changes. Two new ideas are added: fiber and richer life 
was born. This kind of writing is usually the result of careless 
thinking and rapid thoughtless composition. Such authors 
seem to forget that the first requisite of material to be read is 
absolute clarity. The next specimen shows this lack of clear- 
ness in a more glaring manner. 

Heaven, lying above the sky, just out of sight, is far nearer and more 
real than the countries beyond the Pyrenees, or new worlds across the 
sea. Biblical severity is at the same time shot through with a wild ferocious 


Oriental passion, which smoulders beneath the restraints of Christianity, 
to break forth in moments of intense excitement like hidden fire. 


Notice the contradiction in the phrase far nearer. How can 
anything be both far and nearer? The next sentence is worse. 
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Here the advertisement writer let words pour forth from the 
typewriter upon the paper without any attempt to make them 
tell the truth. Trying to impress readers by dignified words 
(severity, ferocious, biblical) he has merely made himself ridicu- 
lous. If you are asked to improve such a passage the best way 
is to discard entirely what has been written. Then after 
obtaining your own ideas and determining exactly what you 
wish to say, you should endeavor to be as accurate and clear 
as you can make words in connected sentences, 


EXERCISE XVIII 


The following sentences try to say what can be said more simply or 
more correctly. Put them into better forms. 


1. He reaches his allotment and goes way over the top. 

2. They are now in use today so that they can be used by engineers 
to prove how well made they were. 

3. The grand juries look up evidence and see whether it is worth the 
government to try the case. 

4. ‘The Celtic was the original language used in Great Britain and 
when the French came they introduced French into Great Britain. 

5. Aman at nineteen and twenty is likely to be careless and carefree. 

6. Mrs. E. N. Heriman, a woman, has been elected a member of the 
school board at Springfield. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Reckord gave a party at their home on West 
Main street last Thursday evening in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Collins and Mr. and Mrs. Harley Smith. Refreshments were served and 
a splendid time enjoyed by quite a number of the guests. 

8. For Sale—at sacrifice, 7-room California house partly furnished, 
lot 40x160. Price $3000 (including 4 lady boarders). $1,000 cash, bal. 
easy terms. Take Garvanza car, off York Blvd. 

9. I can blow the bugle and I went fishing and I didn’t catch any 
fish and I got some bites and the camp and the fireplace are very good 
and the camp is settled and this morning we found one flea on kitty. 

10. One’s circle of intimates is already so large and one’s time so 
occupied, that one does not go out of one’s way to know one’s next door 
neighbor. 

11. The auto struck the horse head on and was injured so badly that 
it had to be killed. 

12. Quotations will be furnished promptly and every effort made to 
secure the books you have been looking for as promptly as possible. 
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13. Miss Tessie Roberts, who has been employed for some time at the 
O. S. T. E. Supply Co., has resigned her position at that store and will! 
spend her last hours working there this evening. 

14. Mr. Walling is reported as being much improved at present. Mrs. 
H. L. McCreary was reported as being improved in the last few days. 
Jobn Rickert is considerably improved since the last writing. 

15. He told him he was going to pay him some money. At this he 
was delighted, for he was glad to know that he was going to get some money. 

16. The thing for a leader to do is to-take a dub and make a person 
of them. 

17. Once more the music started, taking every one to their feet with 
a jump. Mother O’Donnell proved a rival attraction, however, when she 
served the delicious punch to the thirsty jazzers. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


(PART 3) 


WORDS 


1. Using Words.—In the first two Sections you have been 
asked to work with paragraphs and sentences because the 
attempt is to give you some facility in writing good English. 
Likewise, it is easier to learn the principles of paragraphs and 
sentences, and then proceed to the more detailed knowledge 
concerning words Uses of words will form the material of this 
section. It will be assumed that you are more or less familiar 
with the rules of grammar in English and that your speech and 
writing are fairly accurate. The attempt here will be to improve 
your speech and writing by showing you how to make both 
these methods of communication more effective. 


2. Vocabularies.—The first step is that you shall know 
something about your three vocabularies. Every person has 
three vocabularies: (1) reading; (2) writing; (8) speaking. 

1. Your reading vocabulary consists of all the words whose 
meanings are familiar to you when you meet them in your 
reading. Your reading vocabulary includes a great many 
words which are not in your speaking and writing vocabularies. 
You very likely know when you meet them in print, many old- 
fashioned words, literary words, and bookish words, the mean- 
ings of which are familiar to you, but which you would not 
yourself put into your own speech and writing. You undoubt- 
edly know what the word veer means, but you might not use it 
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in your speech or writing. You can think of many other 
illustrations. 

2. Your writing vocabulary includes all the words you use 
when you write. This is very likely your smallest vocabulary. 
When you write, you doubtless feel that it is not dignified or 
formal or exact to include many of the words which you use 
when you speak. Everyone is likely to be more careful when 
he writes than when he talks. This eliminates from your writ- 
ing vocabulary many of the expressions which you use natu- 
rally in speech. You may also know and use when speaking a 
large number of technical, business, trade, industrial, or finan- 
cial terms, because you assume that the person to whom you 
are talking will understand these words, or if not, that he will 
ask you the meaning. When you write, you are likely to be 
more careful about making your communication perfectly clear. 
You, therefore, omit technical, trade, financial, industrial terms, 
using for them plainer expressions. 

3. Your speaking vocabulary includes all the words you use 
naturally when you talk. Just how large it is you cannot esti- 
mate unless you are able to count through a long series of experi- 
ments every different word which you might use in speech. 


3. Increasing Vocabularies.—If you read and write and 
speak a great deal, you are increasing the size of every one of 
these three different vocabularies. As a result of this lesson, 
you should take definite steps to increase more rapidly your 
three vocabularies than you can through ordinary practice. It 
is quite possible to do this day by day, to judge of the improve- 
ment, and to be aware of the results. The process is very simple: 
you merely have to keep adding words to those you already 
know. Some men and women make it a practice to learn one 
or more new words every day. Can you not acquire this habit? 


4. The steps for adding words are four in number. You 
may meet a new word the first time by hearing it. This teaches 
you its pronunciation and gives you some idea of its use in a 
sentence, but it does not show you the spelling. You may meet 
a word for the first time by seeing it in type or handwriting. 
This teaches you the spelling of the word and gives you some 
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idea of its use in a sentence, but it does not teach you the pro- 
nunciation of the word. The following are the four steps for 
adding a word to your vocabulary: As soon as you see an 
unfamiliar word, or as soon after you have seen it or heard it 
as is possible, look at it in a large dictionary. (1) Learn its 
spelling; (2) learn its pronunciation; (3) learn its meaning; 
(4) use it. Until you have done the last; that is, used it in 
your own speech or writing, you have not: added the word to 
your own vocabulary. 

When you read, make notes, either mental or penciled, of all 
the new expressions you see. When you listen to other persons 
speak, make mental notes of all the new expressions you hear. 
Then as soon as you can, make these new words your own. 
Remember that a word is not yours until you have used it 
correctly. You may meet with one or two embarrassments in 
your first uses of it, but continual care will show you exactly 
how the word may be employed. Encouragement, also, lies in 
the fact that these deliberate attempts to improve vocabularies 
produce almost immediate results. Five minutes each day, over 
a period of a year, if spent in word study, will have an aston- 
ishing effect upon your vocabulary: 


5. Interesting Words.—Learn all you can concerning 
several of the following words: 


dredge elbow emperor encore enunciate _ feint 
gunwale heirloom liberal grate grocer energy 
herald recipe receipt cadence thorough citizen 
spasmodic pendent vulgar type detach oriental 
mercenary salary jury nautical sequence courteous 
undulate pedometer petition contract buxom wage 


6. Word Building.—In spite of the fact that there is no 
continuity in its material, the dictionary does make very inter- 
esting reading, provided this reading is for a definite purpose, 
such as to increase one’s vocabulary. You can devise schemes 
of your own for referring to various parts of the dictionary, 
especially as a need arises. Here is a suggestion: Think of the 
word telegraph. If you look at it in the dictionary, you will 
learn that tele means distance and graph has something to do 
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with writing. If this be true, what is the meaning of phono- 
graph? What relation between it and phonetic spelling? Then 
look at the following words, relating all their meanings to what 
you have already discovered: 


1 
graphic photographic mimeograph 
photograph geography multigraph 
telephone autograph multiform 
dictaphone biograph multiply 
photostat biography multiple 
telegraphy phonography graphophone 

2 
biplane cycle triplane centimeter 
monoplane tricycle tripod centenary 
biped tristate’ pedal tercentenary 
quadruped triennial centipede triple 
bicycle centennial antipodes triplicate 


7. You will discover, if you follow references to the dic- 
tionary by turning hither and yon to look at all the words 
suggested by others, that you will add surprisingly to your 
vocabularies and also to your stock of general knowledge. 


submit fugitive fugue manual firmament 
submerge subterranean sublet script celestial 
subscription terra firma subway terrestrial typoscript 
subterfuge terra cotta manuscript terrace typographical 
prescribe prescription premature prenatal nativity 


8. Specialized Words.—If you think about words which 
persons use in speech and writing, you will realize that there is 
an enormous number of specialized words and expressions used 
in English. These are parts of regular adult operations that 
belong to buying, selling, banking, bookkeeping, typing, manti- 
facturing, transporting, printing, acting, sports, mechanical 
processes, scientific investigations, etc. Such specialized terms 
and words are grouped together under the classification tech- 
nical terms. Very frequently technical terms are words which 
also occur in ordinary speech and writing, but which have been 
given special meanings in some one phase of human activity. 
Unless a person knows exactly what the technical meaning of a 
word is, he will not understand speech or writing in which it is 
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used. The following are illustrations: Vacate the decree, pass a 
dividend, pony press, a form in printing, locking up, pulling a 
proof, signature, galley, wings, flies, flats, borders. 


EXERCISE I 


Make a list of technical terms and words used in some business or 
process with which you are familiar. Check those which are also in 
common use in speech and writing and which, therefore, are all the more 
likely to be misunderstood by persons not familiar with their specialized 
meanings. 


9. Foreign Words.—Somewhat similar to these technical 
terms are foreign words. A foreign word is treated at its appear- 
ance in the English language exactly as a stranger is treated 
when he makes his entrance among any group. A foreign word 
first appears usually in print, because the writer feels that there 
is no English word which expresses exactly what he wants to 
say. For a long time the foreign word is indicated as a stranger 
by being printed in italics (type which resembles handwriting, 
that is, beauty). - If the word is adopted by good writers and 
good speakers, it ceases to be printed in italics and begins to 
look like a regular English word. At just about this time the 
pronunciation is likely to change gradually. Foreign words are 
first of all pronounced like foreign words. As they are domes- 
ticated their pronunciation, and sometimes their spelling, con- 
form more nearly to regular usage. A few illustrations will 
make this clear. From the French many years ago we borrowed 
the word programme. You notice it was first spelled exactly as 
it is in French. It was also pronounced as in French, with a 
strong accent on the last syllable. For a long time it was printed 
in italics. First the spelling was changed to program, then the 
accent was about evenly distributed between the two syllables; 
now everyone accents the first syllable and spells the word in 
its ordinary English form. Other examples of the same thing 
are valet, in which some persons pronounce the final t, while 
others do not; ballet, and cabaret. 

Many words, at one time recognized as foreign, are considered 


naturalized members of our speech. Volto, chaos, belle, dame. 
Ae al 
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role, canto, lava, piazza, piano, villa, siesta, cation, meerschaum, 
bolsheviki, bourgeoisie, papoose, are words of this kind. 


10. Slang.—Somewhat in the same manner as technical 
terms and foreign terms make places for themselves in our lan- 
guage, slang is received finally as good English, kept as slang, 
or rejected entirely from all correct speech and writing. A news- 
paper of fifteen or twenty years ago would contain hundreds of 
slang terms which have passed from our knowledge today. On 
the other hand, if you should study the history of our language, 
you would discover that certain expressions which at one time 
were slang, have become parts of the regular English vocabu- 
lary. In fact, continual changing of our language is one of the 
signs of its life. It is one of the reasons why a person interested 
in improving his speech must be continually on the alert to 
detect such changes. The adoption of slang expressions as 
reputable and national is not common, however, so that if you 
wish to be careful in your use of words, you should not adopt 
slang terms until those terms have lived long enough to prove 
themselves permanently effective and have received the approval 
of good speakers and writers. 


11. Appropriate Use.—As your keenness for words is 
sharpened, you will begin to see the inappropriateness of slang, 
of foreign terms, and even of technical expressions, on certain 
occasions. One of the purposes of this entire section is to make 
you responsive to this matter of using words appropriately. 
As one result of it, you should be able to determine accurately 
and exactly the kind of English words which you should use 
at any time. You know that familiarity in writing and speech 
can be exhibited only when you are addressing certain persons. 
You know that certain business dealings call for dignity as well 
as accuracy and clearness. You know that familiar relation- 
ships are spoiled by too marked formality. The speaker and 
writer of the best English knows exactly how to make his words 
and phrases fit any given circumstance. 


12. Pronunciation.—If you attempt to make a word a 
part of your speaking vocabulary, you must be sure that you 
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can pronounce it correctly. You may be able to make others 
know what you mean, but your aim shouid be to do something 
more. You should strive to speak absolutely correctly. Pro- 
nunciation is a matter of certainty with the best users of words: 
it is a matter of uncertainty with others. If we could hear you 
speak we should detect those words which you mispronounce. 
As we cannot hear you, we shall have to give you general rules 
so that you may learn correct sounds and accents for yourself. 
It is the easier to do this, as there area few mistakes of pronun- 
ciation made by large numbers of persons who would speak 
more correctly if they were more careful, or if they were corrected. 


138. Marks.—Every dictionary marks the accented syl- 
lable of words. In addition, it includes marks which show the 
sounds of the vowels and consonants. For instance, if the g in 
a word is to be sounded like 7, this letter will be used. If ac 
is to be sounded like an s, the latter will be printed. The student 
who refers to a good dictionary will find at the beginning of the 
book or upon every page, a list of the signs which show the 
pronunciation. He should become familiar with these signs and 
apply them to the words he studies. 


14. Common Errors.—A few words are quite commonly 
mispronounced. Do you hear persons say address’ or ad’dress? 
The first is correct for the noun. Should inquiry be accented 
on the first or on the second syllable? No matter how many 
business men you know pronounce it differently, the word when 
pronounced correctly is accented on the second syllable. How 
many syllables does athletic contain? How should window have 
the last syllable sounded—like der or dough? What do you say 
for route, advertisement, creek? Learn the proper pronunciation 
of all these terms and then pronounce each one correctly. 


EXERCISE It 


Look up the correct pronunciation of the following. Say each word 
aloud until you have become familiar with its correct pronunciation. 


ally apparatus Arctic avenue news column 
hospitable government municipal lamentable root roof 
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valuable elm film again just any 
umbrella hundred library picture perhaps asked 
drowned chimney catch pillow different captain 
biography says fellow often deaf blue 
chauffeur — chiffonier organization compromise all right our 


15. Shifted Accent.—Often a shift of accent changes 
en‘irely the meaning or the part of speech. You know that 
the noun is pronounced rec’ord, but the verb is record’. This 
difference of accent applies to a large list of words in English. 
Yoa should be careful to accent such words properly. 


EXERCISE III 


Mark with pencil the accented syllables of the words in the following 
list. The parts of speech are indicated. 


accent, v. increase, v. progress, v. 
accent, 7. increase, 7. progress, n. 
aged, v. learned, v. survey, 1. 
aged, adj. learned, adj. survey, 2. 
contrast, v. digest, v. address, v. 
contrast, 7. digest, n. address, 7. 
contract, v. attribute, 7. instinct, 1. 
contract, 7. attribute, v. instinct, adj. 


16. While there may be no danger of your being misunder- 
stood if you do not pronounce all your spoken words correctly, 
there is always the danger that you will impress hearers as being 
careless or inaccurate in your speech. Be careful of such usual 
words as just (not jest); get (not git); stupid (not stoopid): 
news (not noos); says (not sez); was (not wuz); our (to rime 
with hour); or (not er); for (not fur); going (not goin’); almost 
(not most); always (not alluz). 


EXERCISE IV 


Make a list of the usual words you believe you are likely to mispronounce. 
This record will serve as a reminder to you. Refer to it frequently, saying 
each word aloud until you become so familiar with the correct pronuncia- 
tion that it comes to you unconsciously; that is, without your making a 
special effort to think of the pronunciation. 
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17. Enunciation.—At times the trouble with one’s speech 
is not mispronunciation. The speaker may pronounce accu- 
rately, but produce the sounds so that they are not clear. He 
does not enunciate properly. His enunciation is poor. He may 
make surprise sound like sprise, perhaps like praps, all right like 
aw-rt, I am like I yam, bright like bri, little like lil, gentleman 
like gem’man, etc. 

Without over-carefulness you should strive to pronounce cor- 
rectly all the sounds in a word which should be heard. Do not 
screw your face up into a “prunes and prisms” expression, but 
be careful that all your sounds are clearly made. Do not cut 
short the final syllable as sleepin’ for sleeping; say quickly and 
clearly the long vowels as 1d, ré, md. 

Well-known “tongue twisters’? are used as practice drills in 
enunciation. Collect some of these tongue twisters and prac- 
tice saying them. 


EXERCISE V 


To limber your speech organs practice these extracts by reading them 
aloud so that every word may be understood: 


1. She stood at the gate welcoming him in. 
2. Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers. 
The big black bear bounced on the bare barn floor. 

4. Sixty shapely skins scintillate seductively in shimmering satin. 

5. It worries us to find that we have so few adjectives for acting and 
that we have thumbed them so much. What words are there in addition 
to ‘“‘superb,” ‘‘magnificent,’’ ‘‘enthralling,”’ ‘thrilling,’ ‘‘tremendous,”’ 
“blazing,” “inspired”? Those are all fearfully stale. We wish we had a 
new one which would adequately convey the impression of an unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

6. We gazed fascinated at the stream which frequently every few 
feet fell in a waterfall. 


18. Homonyms. 
which sound exactly alike or nearly alike, but which are spelled 
differently and have different meanings. These are called 
homonyms. Look at this word, homonym, in the dictionary; 
then follow several other words beginning with the same pair 
of syllables. You should try to know the exact meanings of all 
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homonyms you hear or speak. Furthermore you should know 
how to spell the one you are writing. If you know its meaning 
you should make no mistake. You have seen errors in such 
words as their written for there, capital instead of capitol, course 
instead of coarse, to instead of too. You should aim to avoid 
errors in the use of such words, 


EXERCISE VI 


Study the following groups. Fix the meaning in your mind. Look up 
those of which you are not certain. Some helps concerning parts of speech 
are added here. 


advice n. brake alter course flower 

advise 7. break altar coarse flour 

assent v. ceiling bare cession cereal 

ascent 7. sealing bear session serial 

canvas 7. steel capital birth piece 

canvass v. steal capitol berth peace 

instance residents stationery weather week 

instants residence stationary whether weak 

principal adj. whole dual lessen correspondents 
principle n. hole duel lesson correspondence 
who's (who is) plain presence your lie 

whose plane presents you're (you are) lye 

to reign right there cite 

too rain rite their site 

two rein write they’re (they are) sight 

pare sent air rays sees 

pear cent e’er raise seas 

pair scent heir raze seize 


19. Words of Similar Sound.—Not quite like homonyms, 
but presenting almost the same errors, are words of similar 
sound but different use and meaning. There are persons who 
are never sure of the correct use of affect and effect. In most 
cases affect is a verb, while effect is a noun. Affect means to 
cause a change. Effect is a result. When effect is a verb it 
means to produce a result. 
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Many confusions are due to similar spelling. A passage-way, 
alley, is not a pledged companion, ally. An opening between 
two lines is an angle, a heavenly creature is an angel. The noun 
is breath, the verb is breathe. Wearing apparel is clothes; pieces 
of material are cloths. The adjective with a hissing sound, 
loose, is different from the verb with the z-sound, lose. A refer- 
ence to something is called an allusion, a mistaken belief is an 
tlluston, which itself is different from a delusion. In pronun- 
ciation, be sure to make a different vowel sound for wandering 
and wondering. A person’s figure is stature, a modeled figure is 
a statue, a law is a statute. A sick person is diseased, a dead 
person is deceased. What is taken in is accepted, what is excluded 
is excepted. The adverb already means by this time, the phrase 
all ready means entirely ready. Altogether means completely, 
all together means the entire group. Respectively means in a 
certain order, respectfully means in a respectful manner. A 
paper showing payment is a receipt, directions for making some- 
thing are called a recipe (usually three syllables). .The verb 
raise is transitive and requires an object, the verb rise never 
has an object. The word rise is also a noun. For something in 
place we use latter, for something in time we use later. 


20. Antonyms.—Another interesting group of words is 
composed of antonyms. These are opposite in meaning. The 
antonym of heat is cold, of tall is short, of empty is full, of awk- 
ward is graceful. In discussing paragraphs we learned that one 
method of development is by contrasts. In such a plan, we 
shall find a knowledge of antonyms extremely helpful. Some 
antonyms are different words, as: pardon, condemn; but others 
are formed by adding prefixes: continue, discontinue. 


EXERCISE VII 


Study the following groups of antonyms until you are sure that you 
can use them in speech and writing: 


haughty humble self-denial self-indulgence 
dilatory prompt citizen alien 
illiterate learned moderation excess 


refractory docile ally adversary 
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bungling expert authorize prohibit 
inflexible pliable offend conciliate 
cultivated uncouth attack defend 
tyrannical submissive hoard squander 
identical different preserve destroy 
similar dissimilar serenity anxiety 
candid deceitful energy inertia 
decorate deface order chaos 
assist impede economy extravagance 
adorn disfigure punctuality tardiness 
pallid florid learning ignorance 


EXERCISE VIII 


Determine an antonym for each of the following words: 


absent shun 
fearful subtract 
-usy excite 
wholesome scatter 
attentive follower 
thoughtful enemy 
wise starve 
true courage 
quick courresy 
young hinder 
dishearten dislike 
evil protect 
increase confusion 
displease disease 


$15 


21. Synonyms.—Do you always use the same word to 


express an idea? 


Do you like to see or hear the expression 


“he said” repeated frequently, or do you welcome “‘he answered, 
replied, interrupted, objected, inquired, queried, added, hesitated, 
exploded, muttered, mumbled, shrieked’’—but the list is too long 
to insert. Do persons always walk? May they not stagger, 
saunter, amble, stroll, toddle, waddle, zigzag, meander, shuffle, 
sneak, stalk, glide? How many words can you recall for tired? 
Fatigued, worn out, used up, exhausted, weary, ready to drop. 


22. Such groups of words or phrases expressing almost 
the same idea are called synonyms. At first glance synonyms 
may seem to convey the same idea. But look at the groups in 
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the preceding paragraph. Do all the words in each group mean 
exactly the same thing? Even when the meaning is similar, is 
there not a different degree of strength, of dignity, of familiarity, 
which removes every one from the one nearest it? Probably 
no two words in English are exactly the same in meaning— 
they may be similar but not identical, for each one has different 
particular applications. 

In order to develop your knowledge of words you should give 
careful attention to synonyms and endeavor in your writing 
and reading to discriminate among all the possible choices until 
you become skillful in choosing the best to convey your meaning. 
The idea behind the word will be the first thing to consider. 
Later you will be sensitive to certain fashions and feelings about 
words. The study of synonyms also sharpens your wits, for 
discrimination among words requires careful thinking and accu- 
rate knowledge, 

EXERCISE IX 


On pieces of paper jot down as many synonyms as you can for these 
words: 


proud struggle weak fear 
energy restless awkward active 
puzzled error toil useless 
careless inquiry speech instruction 
leaves lead reside nimble 


Compare your lists with entries in a large dictionary, for sug- 
gestions and additions. 


23. . The following paragraphs will show you how the knowl- 
edge of the meaning and use of synonymous words is acquired 
Try to fix the significance and use of these words in your mind. 

Abbreviate, Abridge, Contract—A word or a phrase may be 
abbreviated or contracted; a sentence, a paragraph, a sermon. 
a document of any kind, a book, may be abridged. An abbre- 
viation is a shortened form of a word; a contraction of a word 
is made by omitting intermediate letters. Co. is the abbrevia- 
tion for company; acc’t is the contraction for account. All con- 
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tractions are abbreviations, but not all abbreviations are 
contractions. 
She abbreviated the word January incorrectly in her letter. 


The contraction for account occurred in his report. 
The teacher made an abridgment of the author’s work. 


Abstinence, Temperance.—The first of these means total 
restraint from use of something. The second indicates use, but 
to a moderate extent. 


He goes through life on the abstinence principle. 
Temperance in drinking is characteristic of the French. 


Ability, Faculty, Capacity Physical or mental power, espe- 
cially the power to plan and execute, is ability. Capacity 1s 
usually mental power to receive. Faculty suggests natural 
aptitude. 

le has a great faculty for mimicry and story telling. 


He has a great capacity for dates, scientific names, and mathematics. 
He has the ability to do what he says he can do. 


Access, Accession——The word access means admission or 
entrance; accession means increase, addition, attainment, or 
taking possession (of an office). 


The Amazon affords easy access to the heart of Brazil. 

A great accession of new members brought prosperity to the society. 

On the accession of the young king, the greatest statesman and diplomat 
of Europe received his dismissal. 

It is not easy to gain access to the president of the company. 


Adhesion, Adherence.— Adhesion is usually and preferably 
employed when physical sticking to is meant, and adherence 
when ideal attachment is to be denoted. The first is scientific, 
the second moral. These two words are rarely interchangeable. 


The loyal adherence of those states to the Union was a great disappoint- 
ment to the Confederate leaders. 
The adhesion of wax to wood is sometimes very strong. 


Advance, Advaucement.—We speak of the advance of prices or 
wages, of the advance of an enemy, of a person’s advance in 
learning. It suggests actual change of position. Advancement 
is usually employed in the sense of promotion or furtherance. 
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His advancement brought with it a welcome advance in salary. 
The advance of the army was checked at that point. 


Aggravate, Irritate, Provoke, Exasperate—The word aggra- 
vate is frequently used for irritate, provoke, or exasperate. To 
aggravate is to make more serious, to intensify; to irritate 
means to cause annoyance or fretting; to provoke means to 
arouse anger or resentment; and to exasperate means to enrage 
or embitter. 


The prattle of children irritates the sick. 
Sickness greatly aggravates the ills of poverty. 
Don’t provoke the dog until he bites. 

His behavior was very exasperating. 


Allude, Mention.—The literal meaning of allude is to treat 
lightly; merely to hint at; mention is a stronger term and means 
specific naming. 


The speaker alluded to the practices of certain officials, though he 
mentioned no names. 


Amateur, Novice.—An amateur is really a lover of sports, art, 
etc. He may be highly proficient and excellently skilled, but 
he participates only because of pleasure. He accepts no pay 
for his efforts. A novice is a beginner, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, therefore unskilled and usually not very proficient. 


The amateur champion has a better record than the professional. 
The third race is for novices only. 
For only a month was his work like that of a novice. He learned his 


duties quickly. 

Answer, Retort, Repartee-—The general term is answer. 
This is applied to all kinds of second remarks, whether after 
affirmative or interrogative speeches. A retort suggests a sudden 
reply, born of strong feeling, and intended to throw back upon 
the first speaker some degree of scorn. The last word, repartee, 
always indicates unexpected cleverness in phrasing, wittiness in 
construction. Many successive remarks may be indicated by 
this word, if the speakers try to outdo one another. 


Every answer in your recitation papers should be revised carefully 
before being submitted. 
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When the objector interrupted the lecturer he was treated to a scathing 
retort. 

Many plays are interesting because of the sparkling repartee they 
contain. 


Anticipate, Expect, Suppose.— Anticipate should not be used 
for expect, nor expect for suppose. Expect refers only to the 
future; suppose, to the past, present, and future. Anticrpate 
means to look forward, usually with pleasure or confidence. 


We anticipate having a pleasant time. 
I expect that he will come. 
I suppose you have received the check. 


Anxious, Desirous.— Anxious should not be used unless there 
is some anxiety; the word desirous usually expresses the mean- 
ing more nearly. 


We were anxious about the boy’s safety. 
I am desirous of pleasing the manager. 


Apt, Likely, Liable-—Apt is often used where likely is the 
better word. Apt suggests natural skill, or natural tendency. 
Likely may be used to refer to any possibility regarded as prob- 
able; the best usage confines liable to possibilities of an unfa- 
vorable kind. 


He is likely to come tomorrow. 

He is apt at mathematics. 

Tron is apt to rust. 

He is likely to come at any time. 

You are Jiable to arrest for speeding your automobile. 
His action makes him /iadle to severe criticism. 


Artist, Artisan.—Both these indicate men who work to pro- 
duce something. The difference is that the artisan produces 
something useful and workaday, the artist produces something 
beautiful, with an appeal to the higher feelings. 


The artisan stone-cutter may raise his work to the realm of the artisi. 


Audience, Spectators —An audience is an assemblage of lis- 
teners; spectators are those who look. 


The audience was spellbound at his remarks. 
The spectators grew restless before all the pictures were shown. 
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Avocation, Vocation.—The words avocation and vocation are 
often used as synonymous terms, but they are not synonyms. 
Vocation denotes a calling, an occupation, and avocation means 
a calling from or away, a diverting of the attention, diversion. 
Vocation strictly means the main business of life; avocation 
means a diversion from one’s business—music, society, the 
theater. 

Heaven is his vocation, and therefore he counts earthly employments 
avocations. 

His sorrow at last gave way to the common avocations of life. 

Beside, Besides.— Beside means by the side of; besides means 
in addition to. 

She sat beside me. 

The judge sentenced two other criminals besides O’Connor. 

Bring, Fetch.—These words include the idea of carrying. 
Bring is used when only motion towards the speaker is indi- 
cated. The person starts with the object. If the carrier has 
to go away from the speaker to obtain the object, then fetch is 
used. Fetch suggests movement away from the speaker and a 
return to him. 

When you come out Saturday bring your golf clubs. 

Please fetch me the Ledger for 1918; it’s in the small room at the end 
of the hall. 

Brotherly, Fraternal.—The first indicates the actual blood 
relationship, or circumstances like it in degree and nature. It 
is also religious, sentimental, national. The word fraternal sug- 
gests the artificial man-made relationships of organizations, 
with their formal requirements. 

Some men like to belong to several fraternal societies. 

There was little brotherly love in that family. 

Calculate, Intend, Suppose, Expect—The word calculate 
means compute, determine by mathematical operations, and 
should not be used in the sense of intend, suppose, expect. 

I suppose it will rain tomorrow. 

No man intends to be a failure. 


Think about the possibilities before you calculate on profits. 
How do you calculate the distance from the sun to the earth? 
ac 
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Can, May.—The second of these, may, indicates permission 
as quite distinct from ability. The other, can, means just the 
opposite—it indicates power quite aside from permission or 
privilege. Countless errors are made in the use of these words 

- by persons who should know better. 
Possibly you can swim across the river, but you may not do it. 


May I come in to ask you a question? 
Can you finish this book this evening? 


Character, Reputation.—Character is that combination of 
qualities which distinguish a person or a thing; reputation 1s 
the estimation in which the person or the thing is held by 
others. 

He has a reputation for that sort of thing. 


His character was not admired by his friends. 
Many a person of bad character is able to manufacture a good reputation. 


Clothing, Costume——The first, clothing, is the general term 
covering the usual garb persons wear. The second, costume, 
always suggests the unusual. To business, men wear clothing; 
to fancy dress balls, and in plays dealing with other lands and 
times, they wear costumes. 


The taxicab was at the door before my Spanish costume arrived. 
Growing boys should wear clothing made of asbestos fiber. 


Cold, Frigid.—In general, the first, cold, is the usual term of 
the ordinary person. The second shows more intense cold. 
Likewise it suggests a portion of the earth. It is less likely to 
spring to the lips in ordinary conversation. 


She met my invitation with a cold silence. 
The bedroom on the north side was frigid. 


Contemptible, Contemptuous.—The word contemptible means 
deserving contempt; contemptuous means showing or express- 
ing contempt or disdain. 

The fellow behaved in a contemptible manner. 


A contemptuous sneer added to the repulsiveness of his face. 
My opinion is contemptuous, but it’s too strong to be called contemptible. 


Convince, Convict—A person is convinced by evidence or 
argument addressed to the intellect; he is convicted of sin or 
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guilt by argument addressed to both the intellect and the con- 
science. Convict means also to find guilty. 
In order to persuade 4 man of sense, you must first convince him. 


If any man says that he understands women, he is convicted of folly by 
his own speech, because they are altogether incomprehensibie. 


ri) 


After a long trial, the accused was convicted of the crime. 


Credible, Creditable-——The word credible means capable of 
being believed as neither wmpossible nor absurd; creditable was 
formerly used in the same sense, but its present meaning is, 
deserving or worthy of credit; praiseworthy. 

His story was credible and we all believed it. 

No one would regard such an act as honorable or creditable. 

Date, Engagement, Appointment.—The word date is a com- 
mon, vulgar substitute for engagement. 

I have an appointment with him. 

Their friendship developed into an engagement. 

Look at the date on the newspaper. 

Death, Decease, Demise.—For what most persons experience, 
the first word is enough. It is exact, but general. Decease is a 
formal word. It abounds in the talk and papers of lawyers and 
life insurance agents. The last word, demise, is almost too dig- 
nified for the speech and writing of ordinary persons. We meet 
it asually only in books. 

Death is the great leveler of human differences. 

At the decease of the insured his heirs or assignees receive the face of 
the policy plus accrued dividends. 

The crown of the king at the moment of demise must descend to the 
next heir. 

Difficulty, Obstacle, Obstruction, Impediment, Encumbrance. 
A difficulty may be a physical or a mental hindrance, or both; 
an obstacle stands in the way; an obstruction is an obstacle pur- 
posely placed in the way; an impediment entangles the feet 
(Latin in-+pedes, feet), or hinders physical action; an encum- 
brance burdens, as a load. 

To a marching soldier the steepness of the road is a difficulty; trees lying 
in the road are obstacles; if placed there by the enemy, they are obstructions; 
his baggage is an encumbrance; mud, briets, or dense undergrowth in his 
way are impediments. ea 
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We surmount or overcome difficulties, remove or avoid obstacles and 
obstructions, get rid of or throw off encumbrances and impediments. 


Each Other, One Another.—The expressions each other and one 
another are used interchangeably by some writers, but most 
authorities give it as a rule that each other should be applied 
to two objects only and one another to more than two objects. 
The following sentences contain these expressions used correctly : 


Their two children resemble each other. 
The teacher taught the children to be kind to one another. 


Early, Primitive, Primeval——Early refers quite simply to 
time near the beginning of any time, epoch, period, etc. The 
second word, primitive, suggests the simplicity, innocence, and 
crudity of things undeveloped. The third, primeval, indicates 
time, but only of the first or earliest ages. Early may be applied 
to today, but primeval only of the world’s beginnings. 


Early risers always act as though there were some special virtue in the 
practice. 

In some parts of the world primitive methods of farming still persist. 

The primeval forests fill the tropical gorges. 


Egoism, Egotism.— Egorsm is self-love, selfishness; egotism is 
conceit, self-praise, the giving of too much importance to one’s 
self. ‘A man who constantly talks about the good things he 
has done, the importance of his work, or the value of his knowl- 
edge is an egotist. A person who is prompted in his acts by his 
own good, regardless of the good of others, is an egozst. 

The loud, loquacious, vulgar egotist, 
Whose I’s and me’s are scattered in his talk 
Thick as the pebbles on a gravel walk. 


To say that each individual shall reap the benefits brought to him by 
his own powers is to enunciate egoism as an ultimate principle of conduct. 


Elegant, Delicious, Excellent — Elegant should not be used in 
the sense of delicious nor excellent. It suggests the refinement 
of the best fashions. Delicious is used of taste. Excellent is 
used of quality. Say delicious peaches, not elegant peaches. 

He lived in elegant apartments. 


The fruit they set before us was delicious. 
He proved to be an excellent lawyer. 
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Elementary, Elemental.—The word elementary is much used 
in the sense of rudimentary. 


Elementary education, elementary algebra, elementary grammar, 
elementary principles. 

Elemental is properly used in the sense of fundamental, 
essential. 


The elemental constitution of matter, the elemental principles of conduct, 
the elemental laws of nature, the elemental forces. 


The word elemental is frequently used in the sense of pertain- 
ing to an element or the elements. 


elemental action, elemental affinities, elemental powers. 


Embrace, Hug.—The longer word is the more dignified, the 
more formal. In speaking of immaterial things it also means to 
include. The short word, hug, indicates strength of emotion, 
' demonstrative action. It is applied only to physical movement. 


Americans in Europe have often been astonished at the formal embrace 
of men. 

The criticism of a writer's style must embrace his use of unusual terms. 

A mother’s hug sometimes makes a baby struggle. 


Emigrant, Immigrant—An emigrant is one who leaves his 
country to go to a new locality, but he is an «mmzgrant when he 
enters the new locality. These words are used correctly in the 
following sentences: 


A thousand emigrants left Italy last week. 
One thousand immigrants were admitted at Ellis Island yesterday. 


Farther, Further —Use farther when referring to actual dis- 
tance; further, when the meaning 1s not definitely related to far. 


He rode farther than we did. 
Please write further about your trip. 


Feminine, Female, Masculine, Male.—Feminine and masculine 
are grammatical terms and should not be used instead of female 
and male. We say that a noun or a pronoun is of the feminine 
or the masculine gender; that a woman or a man is of the 


female or the male sex. 
hee 
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There are three female characters and four male ones in the play. 
The masculine and feminine genders were studied yesterday by the class. 


Fewer, Less.—Fewer applies to groups of separate things that 
can be counted, and that are expressed by plural nouns; less, 
to quantity that does not consist of separate, individual parts, 
and that is expressed by singular nouns. We say fewer books, 
fewer persons, fewer thoughts, fewer dogs, but less water, less 
energy, less wealth. 


There were no fewer than twenty spectators present. 
I have fewer coins and Jess money than you. 


Flee, Abscond.—One flees from what one fears, or would avoid. 
The second word always suggests guilt, for the person hides 
himself, he moves secretly. 

The Belgians fled before the invading troops. 


The defaulting bank cashier absconded, and was discovered in an 
Alaskan mining town. 


Foe, Enemy.—The more intense word is foe. It suggests long 
and bitter hatred or antagonism. The second word is less in- 
tense. It indicates the ranging on opposite sides rather than a 
lasting bitterness. Enemies may develop into foes. 


All the members of the mountain families have been foes for generations 
back. 
That singer is her own worst enemy. 


Friend, Acquaintance.—Unless you are sure that some one is 
a man’s friend, refer to him as an acquaintance. 

Generally, Usually, Commonly.—The word generally is over- 
used. Usually, commonly, and other words often express the 
meaning better than does generally. 


' He usually goes home at noon, 
It is an error commonly seen in advertisements. 
Speaking generally, no one cares what happens to another. 


Give, Grant, Bestow, Confer.—The general word is give, it indi- 
cates a transfer of property without return. The second, grant, 
was at one time a legal word dealing with allotment of lands. 
Now, persons grant in response to a request or plea. Thus a 
law court or judge may grant a response to a plea. We bestow 
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such things as charitable funds. Superiors confer favors, honors. 
degrees, etc. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

Grant me an hour’s time to explain my case. 

A millionaire can do nothing better than to bestow his money upon 
public institutions. 

The university conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon the dis- 
tinguished foreigner. 

Happen, Occur, Take Place, [ranspire-—Things happen and 
occur by chance, but take place by appointment or arrangement. 
Transpire means to become known and should not be used in the 
sense of happen. 

It soon transpired that something important had happened at the 
meeting. 

The wreck occurred only an hour ago. 

The interview took place in the private office of the president. 


Home, Residence.—The short word is the more expressive of 
sentiment. It includes all the feelings of the family. A boarder 
is less likely to speak of his home when he means where he 
resides. Residence suggests only the building. It appears in 
real estate advertisements. 

This comfortable residence will make a genuine home. 


Imposing residences line this boulevard. JI wonder how many are real 
homes. 


Inaugurate, Commence, Begin.—Persons that like to use long 
words often use inaugurate where commence or begin would be a 
better word. Inaugurate means to originate as a matter of great 
public import. 

He is ready to begin an extensive mail-order campaign. 

They are planning to inaugurate a reform in election methods. 

Commence the work at once. 

Individual, Man, Person.—The following sentences illustrate 
the correct use of the words individual, man, and person: 

Wars depend on individuals as well as on nations. 


Each man paid his part. 
All persons are warned against trespassing. 


Insuperable, Insurmountable—We may use either insuperable 
or insurmountable to modify objections, difficulties, dislike, and 


Cee 
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many other terms denoting ideal obstacles; but with words 
denoting physical barriers, asurmountable is the word to use. 
An insuperable craving for drink led to his ruin. 


A range of insurmountable hills and mountains barred the advance of 
the army. 


Invention, Discovery —The words invention and discovery 
should be carefully distinguished. _Juvention implies manu- 
facture—the making of something; discovery is the bringing to 
light of something previously hidden. 

The invention of the cotton-gin did much to fasten slavery on the South 

The discovery of America by Columbus occurred more than four 
centuries ago. 

The invention of gunpowder is attributed to the Chinese. 

The invention of printing; the discovery of the laws of gravitation, of 
the planet Neptune; the invention of the mariner’s compass, of the steam 
engine. 

Learn, Teach.—Do not confound learn with teach. This is a 
vulgar error. Learn means to gain knowledge and teach means 
to impart knowledge. 


They taught him arithmetic and he learned it. 


Like, Love.-—We like apples, but love our brothers and sisters. 
Love should be used to express a feeling of affection or regard 
and not to indicate appetite or preference. 

I like the delicate shades of green. 

The man Joves his little son. 

Neglect, Negligence—The distinction between the words 
neglect and negligence is that neglect refers to acts and negligence 
applies to character. Negligence is a habitual failure to do what 
ought to be done; neglect is the failure to do some particular 
thing that should be done. 


The accident was due to the engineer’s neglect to notice the signals. 
The janitor was dismissed for negligence. 
The trouble with this young man is incurable negligence 


Number, Quantity—Number has reference to how many; 
quantity to how much. (Compare few and less.) 


The explorers found a large quantity of gold, and they hired a number 
of natives to carry it. 
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Great numbers of bison used to roam over the prairies of the West. 
Russia despatched great numbers of troops to the Far East. 


Party, People, Person.—The use of party in the sense of 
person, dividual, is inexcusably vulgar. We may speak of a 
political party, an evening party, a fishing party, a party to a 
sale or to a lawsuit, but we should not say, The party with 
whom I was seen was my uncle. A person is an individual, a 
people is a community. The word people is correctly used for 
persons collectively, and when so used takes a plural verb. 

Many persons are unaware of the fact that the earth is round. 

A great crowd of people collected at Coney Island yesterday. 

People do not like to have their faults criticized. 

Pienty, Plentiful, Numerous.— Plenty is the state of having 
abundance, particularly of comforts and necessaries; plentiful 
means existing in great quantities. 

Cherries and other small fruits will be plentiful this season. 

Our people have been living in peace and plenty. 

Persons that believe such nonsense are numerous. 

Plenty should not be used as an adverb in expressions like 
this: 

This hat is plenty large enough. (Omit plenty.) 

Practicable, Practical.—-Practicable means feasible, and prac- 
tical means something that is not theoretical merely—something 
governed by use or experience. A teacher may be able to give 
practical instruction, but his plan for securing pupils may not 
be practicable. 

He had received some practical training before he took up the work. 

His scheme for securing money proved to be practicable. 

Preference, Preferment.— Preferment is promotion or advance 
ment to higher rank; preference is the choosing of one thing 
rather than another, or it is the state of being estimated more 
highly than something else. 

The better your mental, moral, and physical equipment, the more 


likely you are to gain preferment. 
There is in this establishment no preferment for anybody unless he earns 


preferment. 
I have no preference; the one is as good as the other. 
i> 
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Pretty, Rather—The word pretty is used colloquially where 
rather is the better word. 


It is a rather strong advertisement. 


Proposal, Proposition —The word proposition has come into 
vulgar or colloquial use with the meaning of a business under- 
taking or an institution or enterprise of any kind. The word 
should not be used in this sense. A proposition is submitted 
for consideration, a proposal for acceptance or rejection. 


A proposal of marriage, a proposition in geometry, a proposal of terms of 
sale or purchase. 

Have you heard of the enormous success of our proposition? (Say busi- 
“less, method, invention, scheme, plan, according to the nature of the 
enterprise. ) 

Our proposition is a mail-order business. (Say—We are conducting a 
mail-order business.) 


Propose, Purpose, Intend.— Propose is often used incorrectly 
for purpose. The first of the following sentences illustrates the 
correct use of propose. Notice how strong the third sentence is. 


He proposed that we divide the expense. 
I intend to prepare a large catalog. 
The lawyer purposes to prove his client innocent. 


Recourse, Resource, Resort.— Recourse is a resort to something 
or somebody for help; resource is that which is resorted to, 
relied upon, or available for help. The plural resources signifies 
the total of one’s available funds or property—the opposite of 
habilities. Resort is a place. 


When the young man became involved, his recourse was to gambling. 

There was no other resource in his trouble than to have recourse to the 
courts. 

Most millionaires have won their millions by getting about them strong 
subordinates—men of resources. 

We spent a month at a delightful summer resort. 

Recourse to war is rapidly coming into disfavor. 


Relatives, Relations —The words relatives and relations were 
formerly applied to persons connected by blood or marriage. 
Now the former word is the better one to use in this sense. 
Relatives refers to the persons, relations to the tie. 
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The relations between the two men were in every respect pleasant. 

The relatives of great or wealthy persons are prone to inform others of 
the relationship. 

Requirement, Requisite — Requirement implies the making of 
a demand; requisite, that the need for something arises from 
the nature of things or from circumstances. 

Health and strength, both mental and physical, are requisites to success- 
ful effort. 

That a man shall have reached the age of twenty-one is a requirement 
for voting. 

A requisition is a formal imperative demand in speech or in 
writing. ' 

A requisition for supplies was sent to the quartermaster. 

Air and exercise are indispensable requisites to health. 

Speed and safety are important requisites of travel. 

A requirement of this church is that baptism shall precede actual 
membership. 

The courses of study of the school systems of many of our large cities 
ere full of absurd requirements. 

Same, Similar.—The word same should be used when there is 
absolute identity; szmzlar, when there is mere likeness. 


He is the same man as called yesterday. 
Your plans are similar to mine. 


The use of same in the sense of zt or them, is now regarded as 
inelegant and crude. 


The goods are now ready. I will send same (say them) by the next 
steamer. 

Scarcely, Hardly.—Scarcely applies to quantity; hardly to 
degree. 


He had scarcely a handful of nuts. 

She is hardly able to walk. 

Slander, Libel.—Slander is spoken defamation; libel is written 
or printed slander. 

The gossiping woman repeated the slander. 

It is difficult to convict a newspaper of libel. 

Sweat, Perspiration—These two mean exactly the same 
thing, but there is a difference in their tone. The ordinary 


Ke 
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person uses sweat for all degrees. The better speaker makes a 
difference between what animals and men do. A degree of 
refinement is indicated by the longer term. The short word is 
the stronger, the crude, the laborious word. 


He earns his living by the sweat of his brow. 
Frequent perspiration is healthful in warm weather. 


Talk, Conversation.— Talk may be worthless chatter. It may 
also be a one-sided activity, as when we use it of an address 
made to an audience. The longer word, conversation, always 
suggests an interchange, a give and take. 


The sales manager talks before the agents once every six months. 
Genuine conversation should never be hurried. 


Truth, Veracity—The first is the more restricted word. It 
applies specifically to the thing said, the fact stated. Veracity 
describes the intention of the person, his attitude towards tell- 
ing only the truth. 


Those statements represent the truth as those enthusiasts see it. 
No one can doubt the veracity of the witness, but is his power of observa- 
tion well developed? 


EXERCISE X 


Discriminate meanings of the following groups. Use the dictionary, 
listen to speakers, notice the words in your reading. 


fatherly, paternal ; belly, stomach, abdomen 
strike, collide finger, digit 

devilish, diabolical throat, guttural 
moon, lunar hand, manual 

le, prevaricate sleepy, soporific 
timely, temporary, transient spotless, immaculate 
cloudy, nebulous rot, putrefy 

heaven, celestial foot, pedal 

earth, terrestrial money, finance 
boney, osseous meal, repast 

name, appellation chew, masticate 


water, aquatic - farming, agriculture 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


24. Prefixes.—Let us now apply to words another method 
of investigation. You are familiar with words which change 
their meanings if syllables are added to them. Thus, untrue is 
the opposite of true, disagreeable of agreeable, illegal of legal, 
nonalcoholic of alcoholic. From script may be formed postscript; 
ordinary, extraordinary; from natural, supernatural. 

Such syllables added to words are called prefixes. A knowl- 
edge of their meaning and use is essential to an adequate 
understanding of words. At times the form and significance 
of the prefix is quite plain, at other times its additional sense is 
not so easy to detect. That part of the word to which the 
prefix is added is called the root or stem of the newly formed 
word. It is just as well cailed the original word. 

For reasons of ease in pronunciation or of pleasant sound 
many prefixes are changed slightly in form. The original prefix 
meaning not wasin. But it is not easy or pleasing to say znlegal, 
so the word was made illegal. Similar changes are in impossible 


and wrrespective. 


PREFIX MEANING EXAMPLES 
a, abs from, away abscond, absent, avert 
a not atheist, aseptic, apathy 
ad to adjacent, accede, adhere 
ambi both ambidextrous, ambiguous 
ante before anteroom, antedate 
anti opposite antidote, antagonist 
bi two biplane, biped, bilingual 
circum around circumvent, circumference 
com, co, con together combine, cohabit, conspire 
contra against contradict, counteract, countermand 
de from, down decry, demote, decrease 
di, dis two, double dissyllable, diphthong 
di, dis away from divert, divide, dispel 

negative disbelieve, disinherit, displease 
dia through, across diameter, dialogue 
e, ex from, out of evict, exit, ex-senator, exclude 
extra beyond extravagant, extraordinary 
hyper over, extremely hypercritical, hypersensitive 
in, en in, into instil, inaugurate, enforce 
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in, im, il not insignificant, insane, impious, illegal 
inter between, among interurban, international, interfere 
mis wrongly, badly mislead, misspell, miscalculate 
mono one monoplane, monotonous 

non negative nonparticipant, nonpareil, 

ob against obstinate, obstacle, object 

per through, extremely perfervid, pervade, perfect 

post after, behind postpone, posthumous, postscript 
pre before prepay, prelude, predict, prefer 
pro before, forward proceed, prosecute, promote 

pro siding with pro-ally, pro-German 

re back, again rebound, retell, repeal 

retro backward retrospective, retroactive 

se apart, aside secession, select, separate 


semi, demi, hemi half 


semiannual, demigod, hemisphere 


sub under subnormal, subscribe 

super above, over supercilious, supercargo, supervise 
syn, sym together synthesis, sympathy 

trans across transparent, transmitter, translate 
ultre beyond ultraradical, ultra-fashionable 


EXERCISE XI 


Explain the meanings of the following words, by considering the prefixes. 
If you have to use the dictionary first look up only the original or stem. 


perforate degrade interrupt interject 
confer interfere trans-Pacific distrust 
impossible illegible irrevocable impotent 
decapitate retrospect elicit eruptive 
disintegrate edict communicate posterior 
illicit intractable presentiment preamble 
insatiable prerequisite perspicuous deflate 
surveillance recapitulate substratum redound 
translucent symmetrical retribution renaissance 
retrograde excursion conclusion transverse 
antipathy coordinate depose impious 
intercede miscalculate monotone renew 
submerge recover engrave demi-tasse 


25. Suffixes.—As syllables added at the beginning of 
words are called prefixes, those added at the end of words are 
There are not so many suffixes in our speech 
as prefixes, nor do they affect the meaning to so large a degree. 


called suffixes. 
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The most common suffixes and their meanings are shown in the 
following list: 


SUFFIX MEANING EXAMPLES 

able, ible, ble possessing honorable, horrible, audible 

ard, art term of coward, sluggard, braggart 
disparagement 

ee, er one who painter, overseer, lessee, engineer 

esque like arabesque, Dantesque 

et, let little playlet, booklet, pocket, closet 

ism state of being modernism, Quakerism, barbarism 

ist a person Bolshevist, deist 

kin little manikin, ladykin, napkin 

ling little, young gosling, yearling, lordling 

stead a place bedstead, homestead, instead 

wright a workman millwright, shipwright 


EXERCISE XII 


Explain the meanings of the following words, by considering the suffixes: 


atheist suffragist patentee picturesque 
lawyer Bolshevism eyelet playwright 
fanaticism islet assignee clarionet 
consignee auctioneer privateer anklet 
kitchenette agnosticism streamlet cellarette 


ABSOLUTE MEANINGS 


26. Adjectives and Adverbs.—You must have noticed 
that the sections immediately preceding this have dealt with 
the usage of words based upon their meanings. Of course, this 
is the first and continuous essential of the correct and effective 
manipulation of language. Many persons strain the meanings 
of words by trying to make them more emphatic than they are. 
Such words are frequently already as emphatic as they need be; 
the striving for effect defeats its own purpose. The sentence 
which was intended to be impressive sounds silly or comical. 
Two parts of speech are peculiarly subject to this misuse— 
adjectives and adverbs. Too often they are compared when the 
single positive degree is sufficient. 


X * 
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An extravagant talker believes he is more emphatic when he 
strings words together. Say the following sentences aloud and 
decide which you consider the best. 


He is a very, very good man. 
He is a very good man. 
He is a good man. 


Can anything be more than perfect? Is there any word larger 
in extent than universal? Yet have you not heard some one 
exclaim that something “‘is the most perfect he had ever seen’’? 
Have you heard some one tell that a kind of soap was most 
universally t1sed ? 


27. Incorrect Meaning.—These speakers simply do not 
realize that they are using words in wrong senses. It is 
true that things may be “nearly perfect’”’ in varying degrees. 
The proper way of expressing this is to say that the object 
“is nearly perfect.” A second object may be “more nearly 
perfect,’” while the best of all may be ‘‘most nearly perfect.” 
The same degrees of comparison may be used of such words as 
universal. Words dealing with such immense ideas and such 
absolute meanings should be used carefully and with full recog- 
nition of their meaning. The preceding sentence contains a 
word of that class—the word full. What does it mean? Can a 
glass of water be full and another glass fuller? 


ADJECTIVES ABSOLUTE IN MEANING 


absolute chief impossible infinite 
complete principal unique triangular 
entire present universal sublime 
perfect full everlasting vertical 
total round unanimous horizontal 
conclusive perpetual square continual 


ADVERBS ABSOLUTE IN MEANING 


absolutely ‘chiefly extremely wholly 
completely principally faultlessly instantly 
entirely presently exclusively universally 
perfectly conclusively incessantly sublimely 
perpetually continually sufficiently unceasingly 
fully totally essentially vertically 
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EXERCISE XIII 
Correct the following sentences: 


1. The most universal opinion is that the disaster was caused through 
carelessness. 


Correct. The most general opinion is that the disaster was caused through 
carelessness, or, The almost universal opinion is that the disaster was 
caused through carelessness. 

He writes more perfectly than he spells. 

Her chiefest joy in life consists in giving pleasure to her friends. 

His was the most complete account that has been published. 

The last vote was the most unanimous one that was taken. 

He argued more conclusively than his opponent. 

A more impossible occurrence could not be imagined. 

This was the most perfect likeness I ever saw. 

Draw all the lines more vertical. 

The pie crust was most wholly shortening. 

The most everlasting plants are certain kinds of evergreens. 


IP ISOC ES i Penis OD |S 
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28. Helps in Word Study.—A student speaker should 
familiarize himself with a Thesaurus of words and phrases in 
addition to consulting frequently a good modern dictionary. 
A Thesaurus is a peculiarly useful compilation of expressions 
acco-ding to their meaning relations. A dictionary lists words, 
then gives their meanings. A Thesaurus arranges meanings, 
then gives the words that express those ideas. An explanation 
of its use can best illustrate the value of such a book. 

Imagine a speaker about to attack some principle, some act, 
some party. He knows that his main theme will be denunciation 
of something. In the index of a Thesaurus under denunciation, 
he finds two numbers of paragraphs. In the first paragraph is 
a group of words all expressing shades of this idea. There are 
further references to other related terms. Let us look at the 
first group, taken from Roget’s Thesaurus. 


Malediction, curse, imprecation, denunciation, execration, anathema, 
ban, proscription, excommunication, commination, fulmination. 

Cursing, scolding, railing, Billingsgate language. 

V. To curse, accurse, imprecate, scold, rail, execrate. 

To denounce, proscribe, excommunicate, fulminate. 

Adj. Cursing, etc., cursed, etc. 
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Threat, menace, defiance, abuse, commination, intimidation. 
V. To threaten, menace, defy, fulminate; to intimidate. 
Adj. Threatening, menacing, minatory, abusive. 


The second reference leads us further. It gives the expres- 
sions which deal with the methods and results of denunciation, 
presenting hundreds of words and phrases to use in various 
manners. Also, in a parallel column, a list of opposites for the 
words indicating condemnation is given, thus more than doubling 
its value. Finally, having reached the word punishment it lists 
its cognates until the idea penalty is reached, where it balances 
that idea with reward and its synonyms. A portion of this 
section follows: 


‘Lawsuit, suit, action, cause, trial, litigation. 

Denunciation, citation, arraignment, persecution, indictment, impeach- 
ment, apprehension, arrest, committal, imprisonment. 

Pleadings, writ, summons, plea, bill, affidavit, etc. 

Verdict, sentence, judgment, finding, decree, arbitrament, adjudication, 
award. 

V. To go to law; to take the law of; to appeal to the law; to join 
issue; file a bill, file a claim. 

To denounce, cite, apprehend, arraign, sue, prosecute, bring to trial, 
indict, attach, distrain, to commit, give in charge or custody; throw into 
prison. 

To try, hear a cause, sit in judgment. 

To pronounce, find, judge, sentence, give judgment; bring in a verdict; 
doom, to arbitrate, adjudicate, award, report. 


Acquittal, absolution, see Pardon, «Condemnation, conviction, pro- 
918, clearance, discharge, release, scription, death warrant. 
reprieve, respite. 
Exemption from punishment; attainder, attainment. 
impunity. V. To condemn, convict, cast, 
V. Toacquit, absolve, clear, dis- find guilty, proscribe. 
charge, release, reprieve, respite. Adj. Condemnatory, etc. 
Adj. Acquitted, etc. Punishment, chastisement, cas- 
Uncondemned, unpunished, un- tigation, correction, chastening, 
chastised. discipline, infliction, etc. 


An observer will see at once just how far these lists go and 
what must supplement them. They do not define, they do not 
discriminate, they do not restrict. They are miscellaneous col- 
lections. A person must consult the dictionary or refer to some 
other authority to prevent error or embarrassment in use. For 
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example, under the entry newspaper occurs the attractive word 
ephemeris. But one should be careful of how and where he uses 
that word. 4 


29. Conciseness.—Do you use too many words? Do you 
know persons who do? How do you describe them? Garrulous, 
loquacious, long-winded, discursive, verbose? Distinguish among 
these synonyms. 

Notice how the following sentences can be shortened without 
losing any of their meaning or clearness. 


I am going over there yonder to the bank. 

I am going to the bank. 

Japan was opened up to the commerce of the world. 

Japan was opened to the commerce of the world. 

Have a chair; take a seat; sit down. 

Please sit down. 

Good, cheap, new hats for sale here. 

Hats. 

Employees preferring checks in payment may have the same by 
applying for the same. 

Employes preferring checks may have them by asking. 


30. Number of Words.—You must not draw the conclu- 
sion from this section that you must reduce your words to the 
degree of baldness. But you should be careful not to string too 
many words together when time is short and clearness is para- 
mount. One of the greatest qualities a learned man can have 
is to know all the long words and then not use them. Certain 
professions seem to be weighted by long and cumbersome expres- 
sions which could be shortened and should be. The phraseology 
of the law is perhaps the most striking illustration of this. At 
the other extreme is the telegram. Many persons can make a 
few words say a great deal. 

Here are two telegrams from war times, both of which tell 
whole stories. 


Captured; escaped; wounded; convalescent. 


Debarked; deloused; demobilized; delighted. 


31. Deleting Words.—Look over all you write and cross 
out as many words as ypu-can without sacrificing your meaning. 
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Notice among your friends those whose remarks convey most 
meaning in fewest words, notice how they do it, so that you 
may accomplish the same result if necessary. Listen to conver- 
sation and mentally note all the words which are simply put in; 
the and so at the beginnings of what should be new sentences; 
the and which gives the speaker the chance to think of some- 
thing more instead of stopping; the well, the why, the and 
everything, the or something, all of which add nothing in sense 
or grace to conversation. 


EXERCISE XIV 


1. You learn that the train you are on will get you to a city where a 
friend lives, two hours before the next train leaves. Send a telegram asking 
the friend to meet you if he can. Be definite, but brief. 

2. You are away for a vacation. An excursion is planned. You 
need heavier shoes and stouter clothing. Telegraph home for all you wish. 

3. You are away from home. You remember that you left on your 
desk a letter which should have been mailed. You are not sure you 
addressed the envelope. Telegraph instructions for getting this letter 
into the mails. 

4. Telegraph as from the person at home who carried out your 
directions. 

5. A friend is sailing from New York tomorrow. Telegraph him on 
the steamer to call on a distant relative of yours in some city in Europe. 


EXERCISE XV 


Mark the following passage into sentences first. Then cross out as 
many words as you can. Then reduce the number by shortening expres- 
sions and combining words and phrases. 


Carruthers was making an unsuccessful get-away from prohibition 
officers near Crooksville yesterday, after his farm and barn had been 
searched and a gallon of whisky found, numerous complaints having been 
made to the Crooksville officials so that Mayor Goff detailed Deputy 
Marshal Baynham and Officer Gordon to investigate his place, which they 
did, and after a little search having located the white mule, Carruthers, 
who up to this time had stood his ground, took to his heels upon the 
discovery of the ‘“‘fluid that cheers,” fleeing from the officers though 
Deputy Baynham ordered him to halt several times, but the louder he 
called the fleeing man to stop the more speed he put on, although three 
shots were fired into the air to halt him and, seeing their quarry out- 
distancing them, Officer Gordon aimed a well fired shot so close to his 
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ear that he could hear the swish which had its effect, for Carruthers 
stopped and prepared to put up a fight when cornered but was soon 
subdued and taken to Crooksville where ’tis said half the population was 
assembled and where, after hearing the charges of illegal possession of 
liquor he plead guilty before Mayor Goff and was fined $500 and costs, 
but although he is the owner of a good farm, his friends refused to go 
his bail on account of his resisting the officers, so he had to be lodged in 
the Crooksville jail, where Mayor Goff’s troubles commenced, the last 
inhabitant of the cooler having evidently needed the blankets and appro- 
priated them, and as no jail is complete without a blanket to keep the 
katy-dids off Mayor Goff had to go out and buy $8 worth of new blankets 
to keep him comfortable until next morning, or until his friends could bail 
him out or arrangements could be made to send him to the county jail. 


TRITE EXPRESSIONS 


32. Meaningless Terms.—Many words and phrases have 
been used so much in speech and writing that they have become 
almost meaningless. Careful speakers and writers avoid them, 
not because they are incorrect, but because they are worn dull, 
they arouse no alert response in the mind. Such words and 
expressions are called trite or hackneyed. The World War 
brought into use a great many, which were used for a time by 
everyone. The need for them passed, and today they are used 
only by careless speakers. Two of the most marked of these 
are the word camouflage and the phrase over there. 


33. Language Changes.—Such trite expressions as well 
as the changing fashions of slang, illustrate the fact so fre- 
quently stated in these lessons, that language is developing 
continually. You may think of the man who says yonder as old- 
fashioned or countrified. Are you sure your speech and writ- 
ing are free from terms which others consider in the same way? 

A list of trite expressions which should be avoided would have 
to be changed continually, as any term may spring into tem- 
porary favor and be so constantly used that it becomes trite. 
The following list will enforce the principles of judgment just 
enunciated. If you assimilate the essential principles of 
judging terms you will be able to apply these principles in 
your observation of the.remarks of others and of your own. 
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EXAMPLES OF TRITE EXPRESSIONS 


be that as it may in our midst crazy about a thing 
too full for utterance among other things come what may 
father time clear as crystal statistics show 
potent factor martial tread ruby lips 

one hundred percent American each and every one one and all 

now and forever from time immemorial native heath 

stood like a sentinel view with alarm the fair sex 

no sooner said than done last but not least the sterner sex 
along those lines worse for wear such a good time 
doomed to disappointment sight for sore eyes feast for the gods 
I wouldn’t for worlds a goodly number home folks 

a pronounced success the rising generation in touch with 

as luck would have it untiring efforts hungry as bears 
favor with a selection news leaked out enjoyable occasion 


DENOTATION AND CONNOTATION OF WORDS 


34. Words of Rich Meanings.—If you have noticed 
material in books and papers you must have been impressed 
with the fact that many writers use words which are full of 
meaning. Many writers and speakers are able by the words 
they choose to indicate much more than others. They know 
the difference in the impression which certain words will make 
upon readers and hearers. You know vourself that certain 
words seem to mean a great deal more than they say. For 
instance, what is the difference in impression conveyed when 
you speak of a young woman as a kitten or a cat? You will 
notice that while the two words mean almost the same thing, 
one of them has a complimentary flavor, the other just the 
opposite. So, too, the expression old man can be used to mean 
two entirely different things. In its plain sense it refers to a 
person’s age; in its other sense it may be applied to even a 
boy. In this case, it has nothing to do with age—it suggests 
comradeship; yet the words in their meaning are exactly the 
same in the second expression as in the first. What is the dif- 
ference between saying that a person is childlike and childish? 
Which would you object to having applied to yourself? 


35. Impressions Made by Words.—This difference in 
the impressions of words should be recognized by everyone who 
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wishes to speak and write well. Certainty in this knowledge is 
the result of knowing the meanings of the words; then in addi- 
tion, knowing the impressions which these words convey; and 
then knowing the changes through which these words pass; and 
last of all, knowing the functions of these words. 

Both the words yonder and folks are good words, but they 
have a flavor of the country about them. Other words which 
have rural and small town flavors about them are spark (mean- 
ing to court a girl), calculate, reckon, over to the store, setting hens. 

You recognize immediately a difference in the flavor between 
fiddle and violin although they mean exactly the same thing. 
There is a difference in intensity between fool and blockhead. 
There is a difference in work and position between sailor and 
marine. There is a difference in dignity and suggestiveness 
among the words house, dwelling, residence. Which of these is 
the most formal? Which seems the coldest? Does any one of 
them reflect the same thing as the word home? 

What is suggested to your mind by the word queue? When 
you see that word do you get an impression of a person? Of 
what nationality? The answer should be Chinese. Yet the 
word queue means nothing more than a braid of hair. Your 
picture of the Chinaman came from what the word suggests in 
addition to what it says. There are many words in our lan- 
guage which have this same interesting power. One of them 
is bandana; another is celestial; others are toddle, tome, chalice. 


36. Connotation.-—We cannot learn all there is to learn 
about such differences of words in a few lessons or in a few 
hours’ study. The purpose of these illustrations is to develop 
your recognition of this difference and to suggest principles for 
the application. The difference suggested by these meanings 
is expressed in the two words denotation and connotation. 
Denotation is the exact meaning of the word. Connotation is 
the suggested meaning which a word carries in addition to its 
exact meaning. For instance, the word embezzle has much more 
connotation than the word steal. So also, the word highbrow 
contains more than the word educated. So, too, the word position 
has more connotation than the word job. 
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EXERCISE XVI 


Decide in your own mind which word in each pair or group of words 
suggests the more connotation, determining just what this fuller conno- 
tation is: 


bump, collide tramp, hobo 

tumble, fall boat, scow 

fat, ample crazy, dippy 

wept, blubbered student, learner 

dirtied, smeared information, dope 

wages, salary newspaper, yellow-sheet 

cop, policeman expense account, swindle sheet 
chief, boss perfume, smell 

lie, fabricate hit, batter 


37. Changes in Connotation.—Frequently, the conno- 
tation of an expression depends upon a temporary vogue which 
makes it almost slang. In this case, the connotation is likely 
to change very rapidly, sometimes becoming almost unintel- 
ligible. Expressions used in certain districts of the country fall 
under this same class. The sentences in Exercise XVII illus- 
trate these changes. 


EXERCISE XVII 


Explain in your own words exactly what the following sentences mean: 


1. The maid told us that the daughters of the house were all in. 
2. When the debutante heard the announcement she passed out. 
3. If you carry a revolver, why shouldn’t you be fired? 
4. As Miss Martin has resigned, she will pass her last hours at ’he 
auditorium this evening. 
5. He isa sad old dog. 
6. I believe that that business is not on the square. 
7. The trouble about having a horse for a hobby is that you may 
run it to death. 
8. He did his work so poorly that the boss gave him the air. 
9. As he rushed down the gymnasium floor he was urged to shoot. 
10. The first batter died at second. 
{1. There is not much nutritive value in a hot dog. 


38. Use Connotative Words.—The best writer or the 
most impressive speaker chooses his words with a very careful 
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appreciation of their connotative value. For instance, no one 
in a dignified group talks of an intellectual contest or serious 
business matter as though it were a football game. No one 
describes impressive moments of life as though he were talking 
of a humorous incident. On the other hand, no one dresses up 
except for humor an insignificant and trivial event by phrasing 
it in dignified and serious language. Appropriateness should 
be the goal sought in all your speech and writing. Cultivate in 
yourself a recognition of the use of words with appreciation of 
their connotative meaning as you read. Make as many of these 
words your own as you can; then use them carefully and 
appreciatively. 


EXERCISE XVIII 


In some of your reading in books or magazines, choose a paragraph and 
select from it words and phrases with a great deal of connotation. Make 
a list of these, putting in parentheses after each entry a word ora phrase 
similar in meaning but with less connotation. 


39. Prepositions.—These words, prepositions, are small 
words but they are extremely important in speech. A mistake 
in a single one may contradict the sense of an entire passage. 
This is an extreme case. 


He collected five thcusand dollars from the capitalist. 
He collected five thousand dollars for the capitalist. 


Such an error might be due to carelessness in copying. You 
have often heard persons asked a question whose meaning 
depends upon the correct use of a preposition. In more delicate 
matters of use there are errors into which speakers may fall. 
Have you been instructed or told that a person cannot be angry 
at another, but angry with him? This indicates the kind of dis- 
crimination which must be exercised if prepositions are to be 
used correctly. 


40. Meanings of Prepositions.—In most instances the 
preposition to be used depends upon the meaning you desire 
to convey. You know that direction towards is expressed by 
the preposition to, whjle:the opposite direction is expressed by 
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from. The use of between and among depends upon the differ- 
ence in meaning. : 

Quite as often the choice of the preposition depends upon 
what precedes it. 


One painting was compared with another. 
The method consisted of a comparison of the two paintings. 


After the verb compared, the preposition with is used. After 
the noun comparison, the preposition of is the correct one. 

Many of the uses of prepositions depend upon the customs 
of our speech—idioms, as they are called. The best direction 
to offer here is the one already familiar to you—listen to good 
speakers, notice in the good books you read, remember, and 
use for yourself. With many prepositions you will have no 
trouble; you know their correct sense and use. Others you can 
fix by consultation of the following list, with repetitions of those 
of which you are uncertain. Look through this list frequently. 
Mark those entries which you should learn. Commit them to 
memory. At frequent intervals compose sentences containing 
these or similar phrases, Use them in your speech and 
writing. 

PREPOSITIONS IN PHRASES 


abatement of a fever; from the price he asked 

abhorrence for a person or thing that one hates; of something 
that one dreads, as snakes, spiders 

abound with or in. The stream abounds with fish—is plentifully 
supplied. His speech abounds iz sharp sayings—is rich in them. 

abstract of a document—an outline of its contents; money from 
a cash drawer 

accomplish by diligence; with difficulty; under hard conditions 

accord with another’s opinion; 7m an opinion (two or more persons) ; 
rights or privileges to others 

acquire by labor; with difficulty 

acquit of a charge, a sin, or a crime 

adapted to—intentionallp fitted or adjusted to; for—fitted for 
by nature. He'readily adapts himself to changed circumstances. 
It was a climate ill adapted for the raising of wheat. 

admit to our friendship; into our residence; within the fortification; 
of discussion ‘ 

admonish of his faults (the faults are brought to notice); for 
his faults (reproved for them); against danger 
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advantage of or over another; im position or argument. The 
advantage was with the enemy. It was an advantage fo me. 

affinity between friends or ideas; of one thing for another; with 
persons. It showed the affinity of iron for oxygen. There is an 
affinity between the two races. His position brought him into 
affinity with cultured people. 

agree im opinion with a person; to a proposal or stipulation; on or 
upon a statement of principles, rules; among ourselves 

alien to our nation or laws; aliens 7m our country; among our 
people 

analogy between two things; of one thing with or to another 

angry with or toward a person; ata thing 

annoyed with a person; ata thing; about the matter; by his selfish 
conduct 

anxious for a friend’s return; for a desired thing; about, in regard 
to, or concerning the future or the result 

arrive at or in one place from another; aé our destination; upon 
the scene 

ask a person for a thing; a thing of or froma person; after or about 
one’s health, welfare, friends 

authority over a person; on a certain subject; for a statement 

bestow something upon or on some person 

betray the plans, the city to the enemy; oneself nfo great error’ 

bind by a contract; toa pillar, a service; with or in chains; under 
a penalty; a wreath about, around, or round the head; twigs in 
or into fagots 

bound by a contract; upon a limb; to the sides; behind the back 

break into the house; oneself of a habit; through restraint; the 
news to some one; with a person (dissolve partnership, friend- 
ship) 

call on, to, or for a person. His statement calls for no comment. 

care of, for, or about a person or a thing. He takes no care of his 
money, nor about his dress, because he has no care for the future. 

cause of or for this noise 

change cars for New York; seats with some one; for the better; 
in conduct; of circumstances 

charge a person with a duty or a crime; an amount fo a person 

choice between two; among several; for president 

claim on or against a person; to a thing 

come across a person or thing; into fashion; by something; >} 
stealing; to a certain sum 

compare one kind or species with another; a building to a small 
town 

complain against one; to the authorities; of a nuisance; about, 
concerning, regarding smmisconduct 
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comply with the wishes or the commands of another, the condi- 
tions or the regulations 

ccnfer a favor on or upon some one; with some one on, about, 
concerning, regarding a matter 

conference between two persons or groups of persons; of one or 
several with others about, concerning, regarding something 

confide in a person’s honesty; something to a person’s care 

confident of success; in the correctness of an opinion 

conform to conduct; to the rules of the place; a theory to facts 

conformity to type; with established usage; between ideas; in shape 

consequent upon his going (see subsequent) 

consist of materials or parts that unite to compose a thing; in, to 
denote the true nature of a thing; with, to indicate agreement. 
The book consists of short stories. True charity does not 
consist 7m almsgiving. 

coatemporary of or with. He is a contemporary of mine. Jeffer- 
son was contemporary with Hamilton. 

contrast to something; one object with another 

convenient fo a place; for a purpose or use 

correspond with a person; to or with a thing 

deal well by people; 7 some article; with a person or thing 

dependent on or upon some person or thing (see independent) 

derogatory to a person’s character or reputation 

die of fever; from overwork; by violence; for one’s country; to 
the world; at sea; im agony 

different in some respect from a person or thing. (Different than 
and different to are incorrect.) 

disappointed of something hoped for; at failure; im a matter 

disgusted with a person; at or with the result 

disparagement to a person or thing; of one’s abilities 

disqualified for a certain position; from competing for the prize 

dissent from an opinion, a statement, another’s views 

embark on a boat for a certain place; im a new business or career 

enter into a controversy or the particulars; on or upon a work; 
among the guests; from the hall; by or through the door; a name 
in a list; a name on or upon a roll; among competitors; for the 
contest 

exception to a remark; of a person or thing 

exult over a defeated enemy; in the misfortunes of some one 

fail in an attempt; of one’s purpose 

fall into confusion, a pit, a mistake; under suspicion; from a 
window; upon an enemy; among thieves 

familiar to or with. A thing is familiar to us; we are familiar 
with it. 

fill with water; to the top 
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find on the sidewalk; zn the street 

found on or upon a rock 

free from pain, error; of charge; with one’s money, one’s friends 

fruitful of resources; -~im crime 

full of hope 

furnish the hungry with food; food to or for the hungry 

genius for or in. He has a genius for mathematics. He is a genius 
in taathematics. 

glad of the fact, your company; at the tidings, the sight, the report 

glance at the sign; over the work 

grateful to a person; for favors 

hanker after fame; for food 

heir ¢o a property; of his uncle 

hinder him im his progress; from going; by opposition 

hope for better things; of or for him (when hope is preceded by 
the word no). We had no hope for his recovery. 

impatient of reproof; for his money 

impose one’s views on another; upon another’s kindness; on good 
nature 

impress an idea om some one; some one with an idea 

impudence of or from a subordinate to a superior 

indebted to a person; fur a kindness 

independent of one’s help (see dependent); in manner 

indulge zn idleness, luxuries 

influence with a high official; on, over, with a person or thing 
affected; by, through, or by means of any quality or attribute: 
for or in behalf of any person or object 

inform a person about or concerning the facts; of a fact; against 
a thief 

initiate into a place or a fraternity; im an art 

inquire into the matter; about, concerning, or in regard to the trans- 
action; of some one; at a house; for a person; after one’s health. 

inroad into that country; of the sea 

insist on or upon a certain action or a different course 

inspection into the matter; over the men; of the goods manu- 
factured 

intent on or upon pleasure, business, or improvement 

interest in a subject, a business; with a person; on a loan; ata 
certain rate 

interfere with his plans; im a quarrel, private affairs 

interpose between the combatants; im the matter 

introduce into a place; one person to another person; illustrations 
into a discourse; a speech with a story; by a friend 

intrude into a place that is enclosed; om or upon a person or a 
thing not enclosed 
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invest money in real estate; a person with authority, a title 

join in the game; one thing to or with another; end to end; friend 
with friend 

journey from place to place; through Europe; across the continent; 
over the sea; into the interior; among the natives; by rail, land; 
for one’s health; on foot 

jurisdiction over a certain area; 7m a certain case 

labor under difficulties; for the good of the cause; im a noble 
cause; at some particular work 

level with the ground; to one’s understanding; of the sea, the 
hilltops, the scholars; a gun at an animal 

liable to error; for payment 

live for a long time; by honest labor; on a small income; within 
one’s means 

long for or after something that is desired 

look on a spectacle; on a person as a friend; ata picture; for an 
expected guest; after a patient, some business; into a matter; 
over the accounts; through the trunk 

make of wood; owt of a large box; from sugar cane; into a dress; 
toward the door; for me, beauty; something by hand, machinery; 
something with a sharp instrument 

marriage of or between persons; of one person to or with another; 
among the Greeks 

martyr fo rheumatism; in or for a great cause; of science 

meddle with our affairs; in the trouble 

moved at the sight; by his entreaties; with pity; to tears 

necessity of surrender; for immediate action; to the teacher 

need of or for. There is no need of (or for) fear. He is in need of 
assistance. 

neglect of duty, the child by his guardian; on the part of the doctor 

object to his speech; fo or against the statements 

occasion for haste, such action 

offense against good morals; at his statement; to honest men 

operate on or upon a person; im wheat; for cancer 

originate in jealousy; with the officer 

overcome with sorrow; by their entreaties 

parallel with his ideas; fo this line 

part im the middle; among the children; from a friend; with an 
heirloom 

pass from one to another; for a villain; by the house; into a trance 

penetrate into the heart of the forest; to the root of the matter 

perish with cold; by the sword; im a good cause; af sea; for his 
country 

persevere in his work; against opposition 

pitch on or upon a candidate; of a vein of ore, the hillside 
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pity of, on, or for. The pity of it appealed to us. Take pity on 
the child. Have pity for him in his distress. 

plead with the judge; for the prisoner; against the tyrant; at the 
bar; before the couft; in open court 

pleasant to, with, or toward the child; about the matter 

poor 7” worldly possessions; from extravagance 

prefer mathematics to science; learning to or above wealth 

preferable to. His good will is preferable to his hatred. 

preference éo this picture over that one; for health to or above fame 

prejudice against foreigners; prejudice 7m favor of, 7m one’s favor 

preside over the meeting, the senate 

prevail on or upon him to go; over or against the enemy; with 
His argument prevailed with me. 

prevent from going by illness 

prey on weaker animals; upon the mind 

pride zm or on. He takes great pride im his son. He prides him- 
self on his success. 

proceed with your work;to the important business; against a 
criminal; upon a new basis. It proceeds from the heart. 

profit by his example; of labor; on capital; 7m business 

pronounced against a person; on a thing 

protect one from insult; with a shield 

provide for the future; one with funds; against the evil day 

purchase at a certain price, a public sale; of or from some one for 
cash; with money 

reason with a person about a subject; for or against a thing; from 
cause to effect; a person zuto or out of a course of action 

reckon on or upon his support; that item im the cost; with the 
culprit later 

reconcile two persons to each other; his statements with his conduct 

recover from sickness, misfortune; damages of or from a person; 
judgment against some one 

reduce him to despair; the stone to powder 

reflect on or upon his training; on what he heard 

rejoice at his downfall; in his own success 

relation between two things; of one thing to another; with persons 

rely on or upon you for help 

reproach myself with unkindness; fo any people; him for his 
wrong doing 

respect to or for a person; for the laws. With respect fo the war, 
he spoke freely. In respect of ability, he is superior to me. 

responsible for our actions; fo our employer 

result of the investigation; 7m his downfall; from those statements 

rich im lands, virtue; with butter; from speculation 

rise from slumber; to duty; at the call; with the lark 
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run after the child; at the animal; into debt; over the items; 
through a fortune 

satisfied of the truth of his statement; by his report; with food 

secure from harm; against attack; in his hiding place 

security for the payment of the debt, the prisoner; im the sum 
of two thousand dollars 

see about the matter; into the affair; fo that part of the work; 
through his actions 

send to a friend; by rail, boat, messenger, mail; into exile; a 
messenger from the president to the senate 

set on or upon the floor; im a certain position or place; one person 
against another; dogs upon a thief; about his work 

sick of politics, life, fashion; for the sea, the mountains; from 
overeating; with diphtheria 

sink into sleep, bad habits; upon the bed; before danger; beneath 
the surface; below the horizon 

skillful in art; at a certain work; with a pen or a tool 

slow of hearing; at arithmetic; im coming to a decision 

smile at his attempts; on or upon a person 

solicitous about his health; of or for advice, sympathy 

speak of a matter; on or upon a subject; to a person; with the 
manager; about a person or thing 

stand on or upon a bench; by or toa pledge; bya friend; with the 
majority; for the right; om ceremony; over the workmen 

stare one in the face; at the moon 

subsequent fo his going (see consequent) 

sympathy with a person in grief; for the poor im their distress; 
between kindred spirits 

take him for a spy; to thieving; money for the work; no abuse 
from him; a quotation from the book 

talk to the man; with the teacher; of or about some person or 
thing; over a subject; with one’s fingers 

tax with a crime, an act; for revenue 

think through a problem; of him often; about the affair 

trespass on his property, his time; against the laws of society 

trust my secret fo you; him im the physician’s care; me with 
your money; im the Lord 

unite with the church; broken fragments with cement; in song 

use for or of. He has no use for that. The use of steam was 
demonstrated _ 

vest authority in a person; a person with authority 

view of the river; to conquest 

wait for anything or anybody; at the gate; for orders; in a 
restaurant; on the children 

warn them of their danger; him against his enemy 
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CAPITALIZATION AND 
PUNCTUATION 


CAPITALIZATION 


RULES FOR CAPITALIZING 


1. Capital letters in both writing and print are not only 
of larger size than ordinary letters; they are, in most cases, 
entirely different in form. In different languages, the use of 
capital letters varies. As you are interested in their use in 
English, we shall confine our discussion to this language. 
In English, at different times, the use of capitals has been 
changed. We shall, however, deal mainly with the usage 
of the best writers and printers at the present time, as it is 
present usage that you wish to know. 


RULE I 


2. Sentences and Poetry.—The first word of every 
sentence and of every line of poetry should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Look at the sentences in this pamphlet. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

A few modernist radicals who produce unusual and irregular 
verse forms do not begin all lines of their compositions with 
capitals. This use is merely a personal whim, and does not 
invalidate the rule. , 4: 
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3. Any expression that is equivalent to a sentence should 
begin with a capital letter. 


Danger Price $7.50 

Safety First 

High Voltage Boy Wanted 
RULE I _ 


4. Proper Nouns and Adjectives.—Every proper noun 
and every proper adjective should begin with a capital letter. 
Proper nouns are names of particular persons, places, or 
things. 
Proper adjectives are adjectives formed from proper nouns. 
PROPER NOuNS 


International Correspondence Schools America 

Mr. L. C. Smithson Philadelphia 

Central National Bank Albert 

Mrs. Mary Adams Russia 

Dr. James Wilson Napoleon 

Acts of the Apostles Psalms 

Cornell University Old Testament 

Princess Street Hetty 

Fifth Avenue Sweden 

Atlantic Ocean August 

John Gilpin Saturday 

the Pacific Christmas 
PROPER ADJECTIVES 

American Elizabethan European 

Norwegian Russian Spanish 

Italian Napoleonic Swiss 

Asiatic Emersonian Mexican 


5. In the cities of the United States, the usage concerning 
the capitalization of certain proper nouns is not entirely 
uniform. In some telephone and city directories, and in 
many newspapers, the words avenue, street, boulevard, square, 
place, and court are not written with initial capitals, even 
when used to designate particular places. The following 
illustrate the differences: 


486 Fourth avenue 796 Euclid Avenue 
3780 Allison street 37 Downing Street 
57 Independence square 19 Copley Square 
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The same variation is found in different sections in using 
capitals with names of places. 
Missouri river Schuylkill River 
Bald Pate mountain Rocky Mountains 
Learn the practice of the most careful writers in the section 
in which you live and follow it. 


6. When such words as street, boulevard, and river are 
pluralized and used with a proper noun they are not capitalized 
unless they precede the proper noun. 

The store is at the corner of Jefferson and Adams avenues. 

We saw where the Chenango and Susquehanna rivers join. 


‘Lakes Superior and Michigan are two large bodies of fresh water. 
We met Colonels Brice and Henry. 


7. Many words derived from proper nouns are now begun 
with small letters. 


damask china simony stentorian 
herculean macadam tantalize hector 
philippic boreal argosy cyclopean 
hermetical epicure cashmere champagne 
oceanic hymeneal mercurial volcanic 


The names of the elements and of minerals, whether 
derived from proper names or not, should begin with small 
letters. 


gallium danaite scandium caledonite 


8. Discrimination must be made between the use of 
nouns or adjectives as proper and the use of the same words 
ascommon. In the first of the following sentences, republican 
is a common adjective; in the second, it is a proper adjective; 
in the third, it is a proper noun. 

The American people have republican sentiments. 

The platform of the Republican party was set forth in the speech last 


evening. 
In politics he was a Republican. 
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RULE It 


9. Quotations.—The first word of every direct quotation 
should begin with a capital letter if the quotation is complete. 

The direct quotation may be the inclusion of something 
already written. 


” 


Hamlet began his great speech on suicide with ‘‘To be or not to be. 

I found on the page at which the book fell open these words, ‘‘When you 
are leaving a party, be sure to say that you enjoyed yourself, even if 
that is all you enjoyed.” 

The direct quotation may reproduce the exact words of 

some speaker. 

The lawyer said to the witness, ‘‘Did you see the shot fired, or did you 
only hear the report?” 

The man who refused to marry the girl who came from Europe exclaimed, 
“She laughed at New York. What would she have done when she 
saw my town?”’ 

The incomplete quotation in the following is correctly 

written with an initial small letter: 

Shakespeare’s description, “‘the noblest man that ever lived in the tide 
of times,’’ applies to my father. 

Though the quotation marks be omitted, the first word of 

any repeated expression so well known that it is recognized 
as a quotation, should be capitalized. 


The commandment says plainly, Thou shalt not kill. 
You know the old proverb, Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 


10. Ifa quotation is broken by a parenthetical expression 
such as he remarked, she said, I asked, the second part of the 
quotation should not begin with a capital letter unless it 
would be capitalized when written without the parenthetical 
expression. 


“And why,” I asked, ‘‘did you not send the book?”’ 
“My father,’”’ he explained, ‘“‘owns a large ranch in the west.”’ 
“Why do they not come?” she exclaimed. ‘‘They promised to be here.”’ 


11. An indirect quotation should not begin with a capital 
letter. 


I asked why she did not send the book. 
He explained that his father owns a large ranch in the west. 
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RULE IV 


12. Headings and Titles of Books.—Titles of books, of 
poems, of essays, of chapters, and of headings of magazine 
or newspaper articles should usually be entirely in capitals. 
In manuscript written in longhand such capitals are indicated 
by drawing three straight lines under the words, or by indicat- 
ing the style of type by writing the word capitals in the margin. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE THE ANCIENT: MARINER 
THE BACKWOODSMAN LEGEND AND HISTORY 


Examine titles and headings in several books and periodicals. 


13. When titles of books, plays, poems, musical composi- 
tions, essays, etc., are included in other matter, all the impor- 
tant words in these titles are begun with initial capitals. 
Prepositions, conjunctions, and the articles a, an, and the 
are not usually capitalized except when they are the first word 
of the title. An introductory the in the name of a ship, a 
newspaper, a magazine, or other periodical should, however, 
not be capitalized even if it forms a part of the name. 

We bought three volumes of ‘‘Literature and Life.” 

Stanley’s book, “In Darkest Africa,’’ is a fascinating story. 

A one-time popular novel bears the unusual title, ‘‘He Fell in Love with 

His Wife.” 

This little pamphlet, Notes for the Guidance of Authors, will show you 

how to write. 

Have you read Up from Slavery? 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ is widely known. 

The works he told us to study are “The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘A Tale of 

Two Cities,’ and ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon.” 

Mother asked for the Times, the American, and the Literary Digest. 

Will you lend me Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities? 

Scott's Lady of the Lake is intensely interesting. 

We sailed on the Leviathan. 


Notice the two correct ways of indicating titles. They are 
either inclosed in double quotation marks or printed in 
italics. The names of ships, newspapers, and other periodicals 
should, however, always be in italics, and the present tendency 
is to use italics for other titles also. In longhand manuscript, 
italics are indicated by drawing one line under words. 


eke 
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RULE V 


14. Deity.—All names and titles of Deity (God, Christ) 
and pronouns standing for these nouns should begin with 


capitals. 
Jehovah Lord 
Father Supreme Being 
Creator Infinite One 
Son of God King of the Jews 
Almighty Savior 


God's in His heaven; 
All’s right with the world. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


15. Adjectives used with names of Deity require no 
capitals unless they are to be regarded as a necessary part of 
the names. 

The all-wise Father the merciful Father 
the divine Master Lord God omnipotent 


The following are taken from a recent edition of the Bible: 


Lord God Almighty (in address) the Most High 
The King of glory the Holy One 

I am the good shepherd the God of heaven 
that great Shepherd . the God of peace 
Lord of lords and King of kings Son of man 


These will serve to show that modifying phrases should not 
in general be capitalized. 

Many editions of religious books, as the Bible and prayer 
books, do not use a capital letter for every pronoun represent- 
ing a noun used as a name of the Deity. So many capitals 
on a page would spoil the appearance of the print. 
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RULE VI 


16. Personification.—In vivid personification the personi- 
fied noun should begin with a capital. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Through the land stalked Famine while Fury raged. 

Over the ravaged land Peace spread her reassuring smile. 

This practice of using capitals was at one time much more 
common than it is now. In fact, such a use gives a flavor of 
quaint old-fashionedness to the pages on which it appears. 

What Force and Fire is in each he expands: one grinding in the mill of 

Industry; one hunter-like climbing the giddy Alpine heights of 
Science; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with 
his fellows. (Published, 1833) 

Many modern writers have imitated this use of capitals 
for emphasis in newspaper editorials. Other authors have 
used this device to secure emphasis for humorous effects. 
You can see this done best in such a book as George Ade’s 
Fables in Slang. 


RULE VII 


17. Titles of Persons.—Titles of honor, respect, or office 
should begin with capitals. 


His Honor the Mayor Dear Sir My dear Madam 
His Excellency the Governor Uncle Sam _—— Sultan 

Your Royal Highness Aunt Julia Queen of Holland 
Bishop of Rheims Czar Duke of York 
King of England Pope Prince of Wales 


18. When used in a formal or specific sense, as in rules, 
reports, and documents, such words as president, chairman, 
director, committee, school, institution, congress, should be capital- 
ized; for, in such cases, reference is made to a chairman, school, 
etc.; in ordinary general use, small letters should be used. 

Used in a specific sense: 


We saw Senator Stewart in Washington. 

The Professor resigned his position. (Speaking of a certain professor) 

Chairman Davis showed that he was thoroughly familiar with parlia- 
mentary rules 

Well, Captain, did you have,a good voyage? (In direct address) 
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Used in a general sense: 


He aspired to be a senator. 
One of the college professors passed by. 
We selected a chairman and then went on with the business. 


19. Official or honorary titles, when prefixed to proper 
names, should have initial capitals. 


Peace Commissioner Schurman ‘ Admiral Sims 
Secretary of State Charles Hughes Governor Smith 
Professor Whitney Pope Leo 
President Harding Father Reilly 


20. Terms that express relationship should be capitalized 
when they are prefixed to proper names or when they are 
used instead of proper names; but when these words express 
relationship in a general way, they should not begin with 
capitals. 

We visited Aunt Jane yesterday. 
This afternoon, Mother and I are going to the theater. 
Will you accompany us, Father? 


I asked my father to accompany me. 
Several of our cousins visited us. 


21. In the salutation of a letter, terms of relationship 
should be capitalized, as are also the words Sir, Madam, and 
similar terms of address; but in the conclusion, small letters 
are used for those terms of relationship which designate the 
writer. 


SALUTATIONS CONCLUSIONS 
Dear Aunt Julia: Your loving niece, 
Dear Sister: Your affectionate brother, 
My dear Madam: Very truly yours, 
Dear Mother: Iam, dear Mother, 
Gentlemen: Your loving daughter, 
RULE VIil 


22. Months, Days, Events, Seasons.—The names of the 
months and the days of the week, holidays and days of 
special observance; the names of sects and political parties; 
important historical events and expressions denoting specific 
periods of the world’s history, are proper nouns and should 
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be written with an initial capital. The names of the seasons 
are usually not capitalized. 
The words north, south, east, west, northeast, southern, should 
not be capitalized except when they designate divisions of the 
country. 
July, December, Wednesday, Sunday 
Christmas, Memorial Day, Lent, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
Thanksgiving Day 

Methodists, Catholics, Republicans, Democrats 

Civil War, World War, the War of the Roses, the Peace Conference, the 
Middle Ages, the Stone Age 

spring, summer, winter, autumn, midsummer 

California and other sections of the West were settled by men from the 
East and the North. 

The Southern delegates all voted for the Democratic candidate. 

As we tan indoors, we saw heavy clouds in the west and northwest. 


RULE Ix 


23. Iand O.—The pronoun J and the interjection O are 
always written as capitals. 

Notice that there is another word, oh, spelled with two 
letters. This word is not written with a capital letter unless 
it begins. a sentence or a line of poetry. The two words, 
though they sound alike, are used differently. 

The single letter, O, is never used alone. It always intro- 
duces some other word, with which it makes a phrase unit. 
This O is never followed by a comma. 

O Bill, come on over and play. 

There’s something moving! O George, here's a toad. 

O rot! Don’t try to tell me that. 

The word oh may be followed by a comma. It may be 
written with a small letter. 

Oh! Is that all you have to say for yourself? 

Oh, oh, oh! A crab is biting my leg. 


When the fireworks flared the people exclaimed, ‘‘O-o-0-o-h!” 
Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt! 
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RULE X 


24. Abbreviations.—Some abbreviations may be written 
with small letters or capitals. Others are always written 
with capitals. 


A.M. Mr. Messrs. Dass: 
Ravi Mrs. DD: Jan. 

15}, (Cy Dr: Phe: Sr. 

A. D. Co. M. D. Aug. 


Consult a list of abbreviations in a large dictionary. 


CAUTIONS 


25. Errors in the use of capital letters are very common, 
some persons using them without discrimination, or omitting 
them where they are necessary. Observance of the following 
cautions will enable you to avoid certain errors which frequently 
occur in the writing of many persons. 

Do not capitalize a clause following a semicolon. 

Wrong: Go into the house at once; Your mother wants you. 


Correct: Go into the house at once. Your mother wants you. 
Go into the house at once; your mother wants you. 


Do not capitalize words for which there is no reason for 
capitalizing. 


Wrong: We could hear the Locomotive as the train ran through the 
tunnel. 
They thought they were buying a Gold Mine, but found they 
had nothing but worthless Stock Certificates. 
Correct: We could hear the locomotive as the train ran through the 
tunnel. 
They thought they were buying a gold mine, but found they 
had nothing but worthless stock certificates. 


Never write the pronoun J or the word O as a small letter. 
Do not write with an initial capital the prefix ex unless it 
begins a sentence. 


We went to hear a lecture by ex-President Taft. 
Ex-President Wilson was unable to attend the meeting. 
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ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


26. Notice the capitalization of the following illustrations 
and decide why certain terms are written with an initial 
capital and others are written with a small letter. 


battle of Waterloo 

treaty of Paris 

peace of Versailles 
officials of the Church 
Church and State 

I attend church regularly. 


the Constitution of the United States 


their Royal Highnesses 
your Excellency 

his Lordship 

White Mountains 

New World 

President Coolidge 
King James Version 
Revised Version 
Literature of the World 
California fruit 

the Department of English 
the Federal government 


Thanksgiving Day 
Lord’s Day 

New Year’s Day 
ex-President Wilson 
Governor Pinchot 
Heaven (= Deity) 
heaven (=a place) 
hell (a place) 
paradise (a place) 
New York City 

the city of New York 
New York State 
the state of Ohio 
Papacy 

Oriental 

Occidental 

Cousin Mary 

the Panama Canal 
midwinter 


27. The following paragraphs illustrate several of the 
rules for capitalization. Can you tell why capitals are used 
or why in some instances small letters are correct? 


A writer in a recent magazine shows clearly how the Old World formerly 
sent over its people to the shores of the New. He says: 

“One day I stood at Ellis Island and watched a steamer pouring forth 
an unbroken stream of humanity. Whata stream! In it were men 
through whose veins flowed the life blood of the centuries, from whose 
throats came strange sounds, sounds older than the tower of Babel, 
sounds that have survived its ruins. 

“Came Magyars in that line, whose nomadic ancestors, sweeping west- 
ward with the sun, invaded Europe in the days of Charlemagne; Poles, 
from the land of Kosciusko, whose republican tendencies were the fear 
of Europe, and whose desire to regain their national autonomy makes 
a powerful appeal to the civilized world; Italians, whose independence 
was secured under the fiery leadership of Garibaldi; Greeks, whose 
love for liberty and democracy surviving through the centuries, threw 
off the yoke of Turkish despotism at last in the nineteenth century ; 


Slavs, whose captive comrades tramped with bound feet through the 
eS. 
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snows of Siberia. “Past the inspectors walked Ruthenians, French- 
men, Rumanians, Albanians, Macedonians, Bulgarians, Belgians, 
Serbians, Spaniards, Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Ethiopians, 
and Orientals.”’ 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


1. From one or more pages of some book select the words that are 
capitalized and decide in each instance why the author used an initial 
capital. 


2. From some book or magazine select two or three paragraphs that 
contain a number of words beginning with an initial capital. Then test 
your knowledge of the use of capital letters by copying these paragraphs, 
writing them without capital letters. Put this work aside for a day or 
two and then rewrite the paragraphs as you think they ought tobe. Com- 
pare your results with the original. 


3. Copy the following paragraphs, inserting capital letters wherever 
they are necessary. Have a reason for each capitai you use. 


sample magazine blunders 


in one way or another magazines are much given to assuming superiority 
over the daily newspapers. 

they do this especially in respect to accuracy and depth of knowledge. 
they predicate precision upon their leisurely methods of production and 
high authority upon the reputation of their contributors. 

yet the magazines make their share of blunders. every month brings 
a fresh crop to harvest, and often the mistakes they make are worse than 
most of the errors of the daily press. they are worse because they deal 
with graver subjects, as a rule, and their readers trust them more implicitly, 
because of their lofty pose of superiority. 

take two or three samples from one article in the september issue of 
scribner’s magazine, one of the best of the long list. 

under the pretentious title, ‘“has the western tide of peoples come to an 
end?’’ frederic c. howe, oncea cleveland lawyer, discusses certain condi- 
tions and changes in immigration, and in doing so he manages to make 
some remarkable mistakes. 

for instance, he says that ‘germany sent large contingents up to about 
1880.” the truth is that in the very heavy immigration of the decade from 
1880 to 1889, inclusive, germany not only exceeded any other country but 
furnished 30.7 per cent. of the whole number of immigrants. 

again mr. howe, frequently inaccurate in much of his writing, says that 
“in the twenty-five years before the war the bulk of the immigration was 
from south and central europe, so that of the 33,000,000 persons in this 
country of foreign birth, or with one or more parents of foreign birth, the 
majority are italian and slavic stock.” 
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instead of a ‘‘majority”’ the italian and slavic elements are less than one 
third of the foreign-born population and the native-born population, which 
is at least partly of the foreign-born parentage. they are outnumbered two 
to one by the british, irish, germans, scandinavians, canadians, jews, greeks, 
french, spaniards, portuguese, dutch, belgians, swiss, magyars from hungary, 
finns, mexicans, turks, syrians, and other immigrants and children of 
immigrants who are not either italian or slavic. the census of 1920 contains 
full statistical proof of these facts. 


PUNCTUATION 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION 


28. Why Punctuation Is Essential.—When thoughts are 
expressed in spoken language, the meaning is made clear by 
the emphasis placed on certain words, or by the inflection 
of the voice; but when thoughts are written, the tone in which 
the words are to be spoken cannot be indicated. Conse- 
quently, there arises the necessity of some method of making 
the meaning of written sentences clear to the reader. In the 
earliest efforts to record thought, merely a system of rude 
pictures was employed. Later, letters and words came into 
use, but these were strung along with no marks to show where 
one thought ended or another began. Then, to separate one 
thought from another so that reading would be a less laborious 
task, to prevent double or uncertain interpretation, and to 
bring out fine shades of meaning, a system of marks called 
punctuation was developed. 

If you have never given much thought to punctuation, 
these little marks may, at first, seem insignificant and unim- 
portant to you, but after a brief study of the functions they 
serve, you can see that their use or omission determines 
whether a sentence is clear or obscure. As in talking, the 
speaker shows, by dropping his voice, that he has expressed 
a complete thought; so, in written work, the writer separates 
one complete thought from another by a punctuation mark. 
These marks not only separate complete thoughts from one 
another, but, when used within sentences, they indicate which 
words belong in the same group, which groups are most 
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important, and which are of lesser importance. By means of 
punctuation, it is possible to express thought clearly and 
definitely in writing, and the writer who omits punctuation 
marks where they should be used, or who uses them incorrectly, 
forfeits clearness and intelligibility, and even runs the risk of 
being misunderstood. 


29. Two-fold Purpose of Punctuation.—An examination 
of a well-punctuated article will show that the marks serve 
two general purposes. First, they separate the written 
matter into sentences and subdivide the sentences them- 
selves into word groups so that the relation between the 
various parts of each sentence becomes clear. The following 
sentences illustrate this purpose: 


George Daniel and I have enlisted in the navy. 
George, Daniel, and I have enlisted in the navy. 


The first sentence means that two persons, George Daniel 
and I, have enlisted. The second sentence means that three 
persons, George and Daniel and I, have enlisted. 

In such instances, punctuation marks are used or omitted to 
prevent ambiguity and to make the meaning unmistakable. 
Many fine differences in meaning are made clear by punctua- 
tion, but the illustration just given serves to show how the 
relation of sentential elements is made clear by these important 
marks. 


30. But punctuation has another purpose; it serves as a 
convenience to the reader. Occasionally, even when a 
sentence is so constructed that punctuation within it is not 
really necessary to prevent misunderstanding, a mark is 
inserted to make the meaning evident at a glance. When the 
mark is inserted, the reader need spend little or no time or 
mental energy in analyzing the mechanical make-up of the 
sentence, but can devote his entire attention to acquiring the 
thought. The two sentences which follow, illustrate this: 

For lunch we had bread and jam and nothing else could have pleased me 

more. 


For lunch we had bread and jam, and nothing else could have pleased 
me more. 
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Upon reading the entire first sentence, one could not possibly 
mistake the meaning. Still, the comma after jam in the second 
sentence is a convenience to the reader, for it shows, even 
before the entire sentence is read, that the expressions jam 
and nothing else belong to different word groups, and that 
nothing else is, therefore, not one of the objects of the verb had. 
This fact being clear, the reader can grasp the thought more 
readily, for he need waste no mental effort on the sentential 
structure. 


MARKS IN COMMON USE 


31. The following marks are those in common use: 


(a) Punctuation Marks 


Te Period.). 7.. Marks of Quotation “ ” or ‘’ 
2. Question Mark ? See ashe—— 

3. Exclamation Mark ! 9. Marks of Parenthesis ( ) 

4. Comma , 10. Brackets [ ] 

5. Semicolon  ; 11. Apostrophe 

6. Colon 

(b) Other Marks with Words 

ARACCEDUSE OSS S 6. Tilde * 

2: Gedilla ., Gubitto Marks a0 

&. Dieresis * 8. Ellipses 

4. Hyphen - 9. Quantity Marks 

Bt Care Ne”) (a) Macron ~~; (b) Breve ~ 
(c) Reference Marks 

1. Asterisk * Dabataue. || 

2. Asterism «*x or *+* 6. Index or ‘‘Fist’? 5 

3. Paragraph {| 7. Dagger fT 

4. Section § 8. Double Dagger { 


382. Technical Marks.—The marks mentioned in the 
preceding article are of general use—they may be employed 
in written or printed matter relating to any subject whatever. 
But besides these, each art and science has its system of 
special marks, generally for the purpose of abbreviation. 
Thus, astronomy employs a large number; mathematics, 

jee 
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chemistry, botany, music, and many other subjects would be 
almost impossible of satisfactory exposition without the help 
of arbitrary symbols. These symbols must perhaps be 
regarded as belonging to the general subject of punctuation, 
but such as pertain to special arts and sciences should be 
studied in connection with those subjects. It is only punctua- 
tion of general application and utility that will be considered 
in this treatise. 


33. - Taste and Judgment in Punctuation.—lIn spite of the 
numerous well-defined rules for punctuating, the fact remains 
that different persons punctuate differently. This lack of 
uniformity is in part due to a difference in the taste, judgment, 
and intention of the writers. Various degrees of emphasis 
or emotion may be indicated by the punctuation in written 
sentence; and, within certain limits, there may be a choice 
of ‘marks to express exactly what the writer intends. Even 
the same author may punctuate differently in two sentences 
of similar structure, because he wishes one sentence, or a 
portion of it, to express greater emphasis than the other 
sentence expresses, or because he wishes it to express a 
slightly different shade of meaning. This is entirely allow- 
able, provided the author thoroughly understands the use of 
the marks he employs, and is sure that his punctuation brings 
out the precise meaning that he wishes to convey. The 
important thing is to become familiar with the uses of 
the various marks and the meaning which their use gives to the 
sentences. Then there will be no difficulty in expressing 
definite, intelligible thoughts on the written page; and mis- 
understandings, ambiguity, and obscurity will be avoided. 


34. General Rule.—Some inexperienced writers are 
inclined to omit all marks of punctuation with the exception 
of a period here and there; some, on the other hand, show a 
tendency to sprinkle commas, dashes, or other marks pro- 
miscuously throughout their composition, partly because they 
do not understand where punctuation should be used; or, 
having decided where to place a mark, they put in the wrong 
one because they do not know the relative value of the comma, 
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the semicolon, the dash, etc. While no mark of punctuation 
should be omitted unless there is as good a reason for omitting 
it as there is for using“it, still, a mark should not be inserted 
unless it accomplishes a definite purpose. The modern 
tendency is toward the avoidance of unnecessary marks. It is 
safe to observe the following rule: 

Punctuate too little rather than too much. _ When to punctuate 
does not render the meaning plainer or effect some definite 
advantage, do not punctuate. 


RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 


35. How to Learn to Punctuate.—It is well to be impressed 
with the value of punctuation marks. So much being accom- 
plished, the next consideration is to become so familiar with 
the many uses of these marks that punctuation unconsciously 
becomes an art. But how shall you set about it to learn to 
apply all the rules for punctuating and for the use of capital 
letters, along with their exceptions and variations, which 
this work contains’ The mere memorizing of these rules 
would seem like an endless task and, indeed, would accomplish 
very little so far as practice is concerned. On the other hand, - 
a single reading of the rules is not sufficient to impress the 
uses of the marks upon the mind firmly enough to enable you 
to punctuate readily and correctly. No amount of memorizing 
and no amount of reading can take the place of thinking and 
of the actual application of what is read. 

Like all other arts, punctuation may be learned by intelli- 
gent observation and by practice. A good way to study the 
rules is to take one or two at a time, consider them and their 
accompanying explanations, and notice how the illustrations 
fulfil the conditions stated in the rules. Then construct a 
number of illustrations that fulfil the same conditions and 
therefore require similar punctuation. Also, read some 
portion of a newspaper, a magazine article, a story, or a book, 
and see how many cases it contains in which the punctuation 
referred to in the rules is required. 
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Studying in this way is interesting as well as helpful; for is 
it not true that the more practical our studies are, the more 
interesting they become? After a little practice of this kind, 
the uses of the marks will be recalled readily, and punctuating 
will become more and more spontaneous; knowledge gained 
of the subject will be so thorough and practical that the 
correct use of the marks will seem like the result of instinct 
rather than the mere application of set rules. 


36. Insufficiency of Rules.—No code of rules for punctua- 
tion can be devised that will provide for every possible 
sentence form, for the number of these is practically infinite. 
Much must be left to the judgment, taste, practice, and 
intention of the writer. It may be taken as a general prin- 
ciple that the objects of punctuation are to aid in bring- 
ing out the exact meaning of the writer, and to prevent 
misunderstanding. There should not be more punctuation 
than is required for the first, nor less than will accomplish the 
second. 

The following rules will be found to cover practically all 
the cases that have been determined by the general practice 
of the best authorities. 


THE PERIOD 


RULE I 


37. Sentences.—At the end of every sentence stating a 
fact, or expressing an order, a direction, or a command, a 
period should be placed. 

Many sentences in which emotion is indicated, or an excla- 
mation is expressed, are also followed by periods. The period 
in this case is preferred unless the feeling or emotion expressed 
in the sentence is so strong that an exclamation mark is 
absolutely required. 

For illustrations of the proper uses of periods, look at 
practically all the sentences in this pamphlet, and those in 
your general reading. 
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RULE Il 


38. Abbreviations:—After every abbreviation a period 
should be placed. 


MSS. Dr. Co. Phe D: 
p. Mr. Il. Treas. 
pp. Messrs. Pa. Wes! 


For complete lists of abbreviations refer to some large 
standard dictionary. 


39. Abbreviations are different from contractions. The 
contraction of any word is not followed by a period. A con- 
traction is a shortened form of a word in which the omitted 
letters are replaced or indicated by some other mark or 
character; rec'd, can’t, don’t, pay’t, J—n, S—h. In these, 
the omitted letters are still represented. But notice the 
abbreviation for manuscript, MS.; eight letters have dis- 
appeared. ; 


40. The period after an abbreviation is followed by any 
other mark that is necessary in the sentence, An abbreviation 
at the end of a sentence should not, however, be followed by a 
second period. 


He went to Memphis, Tenn., in 1922. 
What is the correct pronunciation of Messrs. ? 
Mail this to Hartford, Conn. 


RULE IIL 


41. Symbols.—Arabic figures when used to number 
paragraphs, examples, articles, etc., and letters of the alphabet 
when used for the same purpose, take a period after them. 
When, as part of a sentence structure, they become ordinal 
or are enclosed in marks of parenthesis, a period is not required. 

(1) (a) Ist 2d 4th 


42. Roman numerals are not followed by periods. 
Neither Roman numerals (XVII) nor Arabic ones (36) are 
followed by periods when they are at the head of columns or 
divisions, or on pages @feprinted matter. 
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43. Symbols in chemistry, letters used in mathematical 
operations, and sizes of books are not followed by periods. 

The formula H20 is the one for water. 

This, H2SOuz, is the formula for sulphuric acid. 

If A can do a piece of work in 6 days, etc. (Asin examples and prob- 

lems in textbooks) 

In the triangles abc and xyz the angle a is equal to the angle x, etc. 

4to 8vo 12mo i16mo 32mo 64mo 

These expressions, meaning quarto, octavo, duodecimo, etc., 
indicate that in the binding of sheets into books, each sheet is 
‘folded so that it makes four pages, eight pages, etc. 


RULE IV 


44, Period Omitted.—The period is usually omitted at 
the end of words or lines in display work, such as lists of 
words, title pages, headings of pages, chapters, and similar 
items. In such work, only abbreviations are followed by 
periods. 

The modern system of punctuating display work uses no 
marks except those absolutely required. Commas are used 
only within lines. 

Examine the title page, the headings, etc., of this pamphlet, 
and those of several recently printed books. 


THE QUESTION MARK 


RULE I 


45. Questions.—Every direct question should be followed 
by a question mark, but an indirect question should not be 
followed by the question mark. 

Do you wish me to go to work? 

“Why don’t you help him?” she asked. 

“Well,’”’ he remarked, ‘‘what did you hear?’ 

Who is she? Where did she come from? What does she do? 

Where did the child go? You met her? When? 

She asked us why we did not help him. (Indirect question) 
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46. Questions are often put in the declarative form. In 
such cases, they are known to be questions only by their 
punctuation. : 

You wish me to go to work? 

You will come tomorrow? 

I may depend on that? 

I wonder if you really know what I think of that remark. 

This fourth sentence is not a question, although many 
persons believe that it is, and follow it with a question mark. 
Notice that it does not ask a question. It states a fact. It 
is a declarative sentence and is rightly followed by a period. 


RULE Il 

47. Within Sentences.—A question mark is frequently 
placed within a sentence, usually in marks of parenthesis, to 
indicate that the writer questions the accuracy or purpose of 
some expression used, or to indicate uncertainty. It thus 
calls attention to probable error which the writer himself 
recognizes. 

He deposited a thousand dollars (?) on July 15. 

I saw sixteen (?) girls dance across the lawn in the moonlight. 

All competing squads shall be composed of not more than twenty-four (?) 

gymnasts. 


48, Amateur writers and would-be humorists insert the 
question mark in parentheses to emphasize their intention. 
Such mechanical sign posts have usually the opposite effect 
and should be avoided. 


Night was rendered melodious (?) by the solos and duets of several speci- 
mens of the feline tribe. (Omit the question mark.) 
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THE EXCLAMATION MARK 


RULE I 


49. Exclamatory Sentences and Expressions.—An excla- 
mation mark should be placed at the end of a sentence 
expressing very strong emotion or implying loud outcry, and 
after interjections and interjectional expressions. 

What a burning shame! 

How dare you, sir! 

“Come back! come back!’’ he cried in grief. ‘‘Rouse, ye Romans! 

rouse, ye slaves!” 

Listen! O listen! 

Oh! how it hurts! O what a beauty! 

Ha, ha, ha, ho, ho! Fie, fie, fie, good sir! 

When an interjection is repeated the punctuation should be 
as in the last example. 


50. Even when the feeling is strong, it is better to avoid, 
whenever possible, the use of the exclamation point. It is a 
mark found most frequently in weak writing. Mere tricks 
of punctuation cannot make up for lack of force; a refined and 
well-balanced intellect avoids the show of emotion. 


O sir, forgive me. 
Oh, I am utterly disgusted with him. 


51. The interjections O and oh are generally discriminated 
thus: The former is used where the emotion colors an entire 
sentence; the latter, as a mere ejaculation expressing sudden, 
strong, and explosive emotion. When O is used, the exclama- 
tion point should be written, if at all, at the end of the emotive 
expression; but if the point is used with oh, it should usually 
be placed immediately after the word. 


52. Emotion is represented as increasing or decreasing by 
using more or fewer exclamation marks. 


Police! Help!! Murder!!! Murder!!!! 
Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! Ah!! Ah-h-h! The tooth was out. 
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THE COMMA 


RULE I 


53. Yes, No.—The responsives yes and no are always 
set off by commas from the rest of the sentences in which they 
occur. 


Yes, I received your letter. 
No, I shall not be able to attend the meeting. 
Why, yes, of course. 


54. This use of the comma does not prevent these words 
from being followed by periods when they are to be considered 
as distinct from the sentences which follow them. 


No. That is my final answer. Don’t bother me again. 
Yes. I have always thought so, and I see no reason for changing my 
opinion now. 


RULE It 


55. Expressions of Address.—All names and_ other 
expressions of address are separated from the remainder of 
the sentences by commas. 


Uncle George, help me over the fence. 

You know, Sally, the song about the girl with your name. 

Will you finish these letters this morning, Miss Becker? 

Ever since I’ve been in Omaha, Mr. Charles, I’ve been pleasantly 
impressed. 

Get out of bed, you sleepy-head. 

Hurry, you moth-eaten pie-biter; get along now, Monty. 

I rise, Mr. President, to a point of order. 


RULE Il 


56. Series.—When more than two words, pnrases, or 
clauses are used in a series, commas are placed after every 
one except the last. This is the correct modern practice, even 
if the conjunction is between the last two terms of the series. 

The following expressions are correctly punctuated. Many 
newspapers have not ,yet adopted this modern system of 
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placing a comma before the conjunction, books printed 
several years ago do not show this comma, nor do books and 
magazines from some publishing houses. The use of this 
last comma where formerly there was none is correct, however, 
and in accordance with the best modern usage. 


Get together your paper, pen, and ink before you begin to write. 

Genius is but patient, persistent, indefatigable industry. 

A miscellaneous cargo of wood pulp, barrels, boards, and joists was 
_loaded on the Swedish steamer. 

Around the council table sat Americans, French, English, and Japanese. 

Down the roof, across the garden, and around the house sped pursued 
and pursuer. 

The people on the sidewalk yelled, the motorists clanged their horns, 
but still the old man paid no attention. 


57. When the items of an emphatic series are similarly 
related to an element that precedes or follows them, this 
element should usually be separated from the series by a 
comma. 


That he neglected his duties, that he remained away from work, and that 
he lied about both these things, is plain from the reports of his 
associates. 

All that was loved, all that was hated, all that was feared by man, he 
tossed about. 

If he could only see, understand, experience, what I suffer, he would 
behave differently. 

To blunder stupidly, grossly, rashly, is inexcusable. 

To offer no opposition to the orders of his official superiors; to formulate 
against them neither argument nor objection, even in the secrecy of 
his own mind; to know, in fine, nothing but blind unreasoning 
obedience, seem the chief glory and excellence of a soldier. 


In the last sentence the items of the series are separated by 
semicolons, yet the common italicized part is preceded by a 
comma, as in the other sentences. 


58. When the last two elements of a series have a con- 
nective between. them, a comma is required before the 
connective; but when connectives occur between every 
two elements, commas should not be used. 


Oranges, lemons, limes, and grapefruit belong to the same family. 
Day nor night nor sunshine nor storm affected him. 
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59. Compound series consisting of groups of similar 
items require a comma between each two groups. 


Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable. 

Men and women, boys and girls, all enjoyed the holiday. 

Be sure you do not have to pay extra for fuel and light, water and 
service, and dishes and bed clothes. 


60. In some instances, the adjectives, of a series should 
not be separated by commas even when the connectives are 
omitted. This is the case when, because of the meaning, the 
first adjective seems to qualify, not only the noun, but the 
noun and the adjective or adjectives immediately preceding 
the noun. The following sentences illustrate this: 

She was a slim little maiden then. 

Here slim relates in meaning to the words I:ttle maiden 
regarded as one expression even though, grammatically, 
slim and little both modify maiden separately. 

She put on her /ittle white dimity hood. 

From a standpoint of meaning, /zttle relates to white dimity 
hood, considered as one expression. 


61, Firm names composed of three or more items show 
both a compliance with Rule III and a variation from it. 
Learn how the firm itself prints and punctuates its own name. 
Then follow that form. 


Scott, Foresman and Co. Small, Maynard and Company 

Little, Brown, and Company Maynard, Merrill, and Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
RULE IV 


62. Repetitions.—In repetitions for emphasis the repeated 
unit is set off by commas. 

The houses, the old familiar houses, seemed to welcome him as he walked 

along the streets. 

His single desire was to heap up gold, gold. 

The three essentials of a good drama are action, action, action. 

I want to go home, home. 

Lend, lend your wings. 

Up, up, up goes the toy balloon. 
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RULE V 


63. Parenthetical Units——Many words used as intro- 
ductory units of sentences, but really parenthetical in 
meaning, are followed by commas. 

A parenthetical expression is one which may be omitted 
from the sentence without changing its intended meaning. 


Besides, he is our father; therefore, we should show some respect for him. 
Moreover, the Greeks were defeated by the Turks. 
Finally, he made the steamboat work. 


Notice that some of these words, here set off by commas, 
may be placed within the sentences. In such places they 
become closely linked with the construction of the sentence, 
and are not set off by commas. 


We should therefore show some respect for him. 
He finally made the steamboat work. 


64. When two or more rhetorical elements are used 
together in close connection they are usually not separated 
from one another by punctuation. 


Really then, I am much disappointed. 
When therefore a new edition of my History of England became necessary 
once more, I insisted on a different binding. 


RULE VI 


65. Parenthetical Grammatical Elements.—Grammatical 
elements loosely connected are usually set off by commas, 
especially if they are long modifying phrases or clauses not 
directly joined to the expression they modify. 


The ancients accounted a man wise, if he was not too wise. 
This fact, though embarrassing, is unavoidable. 

Suppose, for example, that the earth were flat. 

This car is, I fear, far too expensive. 


66. Modifying elements, although indispensable to the 
expression of nice distinctions and shades of thought, are not 
necessary to the sentence structure, and often break in a 
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marked degree the uniform flow of the thought. They should 
be set off by commas. 


The boy, when school time came, was frequently taken suddenly ill. 
It is said that, on a borrowed horse, a beggar always rides very fast. 


67. If such expressions are placed so as not to interrupt, 
punctuation is not required. 


When school time came the boy was frequently taken suddenly ill. 
The boy was frequently taken suddenly ill when school time came. 
It is said that a beggar on a borrowed horse always rides very fast. 


68. Elements introduced in the way of explanation or 
afterthought are set off by commas. 


The sweet violet, hardy here but tender northward, is a native of 


Europe. 
The moon seems, to me at least, more beautiful than the sun. 


RULE VII 


69. Absolute Units.—An element used absolutely or 
independently in a sentence is set off by commas. 

An absolute or independent element in a sentence is a unit 
with no grammatical relation to any part of the sentence. 
It is more obviously parenthetical than the units considered 
under the preceding rules. 

(a) <A frequent use is marked by the participle. 


Such, speaking frankly, is my honest opinion. 
You cannot arouse, feeling as I do, any sympathy in me for his 
experience. 


(b) Another use is marked by the infinitive of the verb. 


To put it mildly, he has made an awful fool of both you and himself. 

After that, to make a long story short, we waded ashore and went to bed. 

You can easily imagine, not to bore you with details, what such a busi- 
ness chance will mean. 


(c) Another use is marked by thé imperative. 


I shall go to Europe, depend upon it, as soon as college closes. 
He shocked me, listen to this, by claiming to be my brother. 
Mark my words, you will be caught some time. 

¢ ? 
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RULE VIII 


70. Transposed Expressions.—Expressions, which for 
emphasis or any other reason are placed out of their natural 
or usual order, are usually set off by commas. These trans- 
posed expressions may be words, phrases, or clauses. 

This use is similar to the one described by Rule VI. Many 
transposed expressions may be placed at natural or usual 
positions within the sentence, where they require no commas. 


To the man who knows how, every position should be fairly assured. 
When you shift your eyes about like that, I don’t know whether to believe 
you or not. 


71. In many sentences the comma is needed to indicate 
clearly the sense. 


In everything, honorable men consider honor. 
By all these, different political views were expressed. 
Every moment, neglected opportunities were recalled. 


72. Transposed elements should always be set off by 
commas under the following circumstances: 

(a) When the transposition brings together the same parts 
of speech. 


In dealing with the foolish, wise men rarely act with wisdom. (Two 
adjectives) 

Toward women, men are generally considerate. (Two nouns) 

Such as we have, give we unto thee. (Two verbs) 

Through speaking bruskly, often a man loses business. (Two adverbs) 

When one deals with you, you are not always just. (Two pronouns) 


(b) When the transposition brings together a noun and 
an adjective, or an adverb and a verb or a participle, or any 
element and a modifier suited to it, but really relating to some 
other element. 


Where the current was swift, boats were towed by horses. 

On stormy days, cheerful books entertained us. 

For several reasons, some of them unworthy, men are refusing to enlist 
in the service. 

When the snow disappeared, soon came the birds again. 

While he slept, there came an enemy. 
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(c) When the transposed element is long, or when it con- 

tains a restrictive clause element. 

That Bacon and not Shakespeare wrote that wonderful tragedy, he 
firmly believed. 

By forgetting injuries that may be inflicted upon us by the malice of 
others, we declare our own nobility of character. 

Since the present condition of thestreets adds to the difficulty of conduct- 
ing business, the council should at once make an appropriation for 
street improvement. 

Until all the preliminaries are arranged by the national committees, the 
regular voter knows little concerning possible presidential candidates. 


73. The comma should usually be omitted in the follow- 
ing cases: 

(a) When the main part of the sentence begins with a 
verb, or when it contains a verb the object of which is in the 
transposed part. 

On the shore of the loud-sounding sea stood the home of the old fisher- 

man. 

Many plays that the poet Shakespeare wrote we read during the idle 

days of vacation. 

(b) When the transposed portion begins with zt ts or with 
only. 

It is generally when success is merited that success is achieved. 

Only when the birds return from the South is it certain that spring has 

begun. 

(c) When no ambiguity would follow the omission of the 
comma. 


In all business transactions he had great interest. 


RULE Ix 


74. Explanatory Relative Clauses.—Explanatory rela- 
tive clauses should be set off by commas. 


Virginia, which was settled in 1607, was named in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The older members, who were dissatisfied, left the church. 

The president, to whom I am much indebted, passed a moment ago. 

Milton, who composed Paradise Lost, was blind. 

This train, which is called the Diamond Express, reaches New York 
in five hours. (a 
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Explanatory clauses explain or add some circumstance or 
afterthought. 


75. A restrictive clause is usually not set off by commas. 
It may not be dropped from the sentence—as an explanatory 
clause may be omitted—without changing the meaning 
conveyed. Most restrictive relative clauses are introduced by 
that. 

The train that leaves in the morning is very fast. 

The soldier that disobeyed orders was arrested and tried by court- 


martial. 
A man by whose experience we might profit cannot be found. 


Why is the comma needed after magazines in this sentence? 
What would the sentence mean if there were no comma after 
magazines? 


Books, papers, and magazines, that had not been read, littered the floor. 


RULE X 


76. Appositives.—Expressions used in apposition with 
others are set off by commas unless the two units are con- 
sidered a single united phrase. 


John, the beloved disciple, wrote the last book of the Bible. 

Mr. Smith, the lawyer, and Mrs. Parsons, the perennial widow, entered 
the church together. 

This price, the lowest ever quoted for this article, is subject to change 
without notice. 

They showed him, a senator, the door. 

One son, Bill, went to the Klondike; another son, Tom, was killed in 
France. 

A sound, sweet and low, came from the old log cabin. 


No comma needed: 


My son John has been graduated from the university. 
You men are more vain than we women are. 

We old soldiers are of little use to our country now. 
My daughter May is married. 
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RULE Xl 


77. Contrast.—Contrasted elements are set off by 
commas. 


Gold, not silver, is what they sought. 
Not merely in prosperity, but in adversity also, was he your friend. 
I gave the watch to you, not to your brother. 


RULE XII 


78. Items.—Items connected, but thought of or enumer- 
ated as separate units, are set off by commas. 
(a) In lists, names, inverted, are marked by commas. 


Addison, Joseph Virginian, The 

Burns, Robert Tale of Two Cities, A 

Thompson, James Lady of the Lake, The 
Wordsworth, William Habitation Enforced, An 

(b) Titles, degrees, etc., after names, are set off by commas. 
Va Ca Brown DD: Horace Sterne, M. P. 

Gr Charleton wehe DD: Elwood Mikels, President 
Stannard Tilton, C. E. R. Langdon Push, Senator 


(c) The various items of an address are set off by commas. 

1. In sentences or directions. 

Deliver the flowers to Miss Constance Markle, 1902 California Avenue, 
Hillsdale. 


2. In letters and on envelopes. 

3762 Parley Boulevard, 
Washington, Pa., 
Sept. 19, 1923. 

Mr. L. Charles Douglas, 

19 West Park Place, 

New York City. 

A more modern system of punctuation in correspondence 
omits all the commas and the periods at the end of the lines 
of the heading and the address, except periods required by 
abbreviations. 

3. In details of places and dates. 


Goldsmith was born at Pallas, County Langford, Ireland, on November 
10, 1728, the fifth of eight children. 
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(d) In references to books, etc., items are marked by 
commas. 
Thackeray, W. M., Vanity Fair, chapter XV. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, II, lines 17-150 
See Greene’s History of the English People, vol. I, book III, chap. II, 
pp. 423-428. 


RULE XII 


79. Quotations.—A direct quotation should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma, unless some other 
mark is required. 


Turning quickly he said, ‘‘Who’s there?”’ 

Not at all disturbed the child replied, “Only me.”’ 

“Well, what do you mean,’’ went on the awakened bachelor, ‘‘by rolling 
into my room in that manner?” 

The boy blinked mischievously. ‘I guess I must have frightened you,” 
he chuckled. 

“What were you trying to do?” roared the angry man. 

The child yelled, ‘‘I want my top!’’ and ran screaming from the room. 


RULE XIV 


80. Omission of Important Words.—A comma should 
indicate the omission of a word or words that are clearly 
implied. These omitted terms are frequently connectives or 
verbs. 


Come, tell me what you wish. (Omitted connective) 

Softly, sweetly she crooned; she sang to her darling. (Omitted con- 
nective) 

Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist. (Omitted verb) 

Some of the boxes were shipped yesterday; the rest, this morning. 
(Omitted verb) : 

In America this fuel is known as gasoline; in Europe, as petrol. (Several 
words omitted) 
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RULE XV 


81. Disjunctive Connection—When two elements are 
united by conjunctions that are strongly adversative or 
disjunctive, they should usually be separated by commas. 

Work rapidly, but let your work be thorough. 

His offense was very serious, still he was forgiven. 

The case was critical, yet we were not without hope. 

Shall we come today, or can you wait a day or two? 

Conjunctions with a strongly marked disjunctive value are: 
or, nor, yet, still, but, albert, though, although, unless, however, 
whereas, provided, nevertheless, notwithstanding. 


82. The connection between two elements increases in 
remoteness as they take on adjuncts. It follows, therefore, 
that a comma may be required for this reason even when the 
connective is not disjunctive. 


A tall handsome boy with black eyes and wavy hair, and a very beauti- 
ful girl, met us at the gate. 


83. Two elements that are disjunctive from the fact 
that they are equivalent or alternative names, are usually set 
off by commas. When the conjunction is omitted, such 
elements are said to be in apposition. 


A large opening, or inlet, led to the ample bay within. 
Meter, or measure, is the number of poetical feet that a verse contains. 


RULE XVI 


84. Independent Clauses.—Independent clauses should 
be separated by a comma if the conjunction between them 
might be understood as connecting, not the clauses, but 
words or phrases. 

Life is very short, but delightful and precious are the sunny days of 

youth. 

Be careful to speak always with moderation, and in honesty deal with 

all men. 


85. While the rule calls for the use of the comma only 
when there might be a’ chance for misunderstanding, the 
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modern tendency is to use the comma to separate clauses, 
whether they be independent or dependent, when these 
clauses are joined by one of the conjunctions and, but, or, 
nor, for. 

The book lay on the table, but mother could not find it. 


The questions which he asked, and which he had asked many times 
before, could not be answered. 


RULE XVII 


86. Resolutions.—After the words Resolved and Whereas 
in resolutions, etc., commas are used. 
Whereas, it is desirable that this Board acquire the following described 


Be it resolved, by the Board of Education of the City School District 
of the City of Cleveland, that the Director of Schools be, and he is 
inereby, authorized tom assoee esate 


RULE XVIII 


87. Complimentary Close in Letters.—After the com- 
plimentary close in a letter a comma is used. 


Yours truly, Cordially yours, 
Yours respectfully, Hastily but heartily, 
CAUTIONS 


88. Errors in the use of punctuation marks are common. 
One should guard against their use in unnecessary places, and 
should be careful not to omit them where they are needed. 
The following are some of the points that require special care: 
1. Do not write a comma at the end of a sentence, nor 
leave the sentence without any mark at the end. Be careful 
to place a question mark, not a period, after a direct question. 
Wrong: She enjoys paddling in her canoe, 
Mother, will you buy me a hat. 
I want a hat like Ruth’s 

Right: She enjoys paddling in her canoe. 
Mother, will you buy me a hat? 
I want a hat like Ruth’s. 
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2. Do not use a comma between a subject and its verb, 
between a verb and its object, or between a verb and the 
predicate noun or pronoun following it. 

Wrong: The men, said that they would help us. 

All the boys heard, the story, but they would not believe, it. 
On the shelves were, sugar, coffee, tea, spices of all kinds, and 
many other groceries. 

Right: |The men said that they would help us. 

‘All the boys heard the story, but they would not believe it. 
On the shelves were sugar, coffee, tea, spices of all kinds, and 
many other groceries. 


3. Do not set off by a comma an indirect quotation or a 
dependent clause when the indirect quotation or the clause 
immediately follows some such expression as he exclaimed, she 
replied. 

Wrong: Theman remarked, that he could not understand why we did it. 

Have I not often told you, how you could do that work? 


With much excitement the baby’s mother explained, that her 
child had three teeth. 


The commas after remarked, you, and explained should be 
omitted. 

4. Never place a comma, or other mark of punctuation, 
before the first word of a series if this mark would not be 
required were there but one word instead of a series. 

Wrong: This winter we expect to hear, Louise Homer, Alma Glick, and 

John McCormack. 
Right: This winter we expect to hear Louise Homer, Alma Glick, and 
John McCormack. 

5. Never write a period, a question mark, an exclamation 
point, a comma, a semicolon, or a colon at the beginning of a 
line. Place the mark of punctuation at the end of the preced- 
ing line. 

6. Be careful not to acquire the ‘“‘comma habit’’; that is, 
the habit of inserting commas anywhere and everywhere. 
On the other hand, do not omit commas when they are neces- 
sary. Have a reason for each mark you use. 

The following is a very good general rule to observe: 

Use a comma at any point in a sentence where it is needed 
to prevent misunderstanding or confusion, or to separate 


«re 
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groups which make an awkward combination when written 
without punctuation. Usually, however, a sentence con- 
structed so that it would be ambiguous without the comma, 
should be rewritten. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


1. Consider carefully the capitalization and the punctuation of the 
following newspaper editorial and decide-what rule has been applied for 
each capital letter and each mark of punctuation: 


DEPTH OF MOUNTAIN LAKES 


The outdoor swimming season is nearly gone, and, with it, attendant 
tragedy from drowning. While many deaths have been due to unavoidable 
accident, quite a few have been caused by recklessness in one form or another. 
A particularly sad case occurred recently at Harvey’s Lake. The body has 
never been recovered though deep sea divers have searched for over a week. 

These divers were brought on by the Harvey’s Lake Protective Associa- 
tion. Expecting to find conditions similar to those in small mountain lakes, 
the divers took with them apparatus calculated to reach a depth of 50 feet. 
This, however, they found entirely inadequate and were obliged to send for 
their deep sea outfit covering a depth of 150 feet. By actual measure- 
ment they have recorded a depth of 110 feet, something they never expected 
to encounter in a lake in the mountains of Pennsylvania. Some of the old 
timers at the lake claim a depth of 200 feet in the channel off Alderson. 

Prior to the arrival of the divers, dynamite was used unsuccessfully in 
an effort to dislodge the body of the drowned boy. The divers report that 
large holes were torn in the bottom of the lake, and that dozens of lake trout, 
killed by the force of the explosion, were found. 

An underwater forest and an undercurrent of water of unusual force 
were discovered by the divers. Those that claim to know say that this 
undercurrent is indicative of a large outlet that feeds numerous springs 
in Luzerne county. 


2. Place the necessary marks of punctuation—periods, question marks, 
exclamation points, commas—in the following sentences and paragraphs: 

(a) He explained to the judge when he entered this country where he 
came from when he took out his first papers and when he expected to take 
out the other 

(b) Do you realize how important nourishing food eaten regularly 
every day is in building up a sound body 

(c) Inquire compare investigate before you select your car 

(d) There was water water everywhere 

(e) Proper exercise tones and strengthens the body promotes sleep 
keeps the appetite vigorous and eager and makes the food yield greater 
nourishment 
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(f) As our canoe entered the lower pond we could see a large crane 
standing in the tall grass and watching us_ It flew as we drew nearer and 
finally disappeared among the trees on the bank 


3. Write the editorial given here, inserting all necessary capital letters 
and marks of punctuation: 


a fine might help 


from the harrisburg telegraph 

foreign steamship companies that persist in bringing over more immi- 
grants than the quotas permit have little excuse to offer each day the bureau 
of immigration issues figures on the quota status which are available to 
everybody 

the law requires only a monthly statement of the situation but the 
bureau has extended the information so as to avoid as far as possible the 
distressing instances where excess immigrants have to be returned to their 
homes on a single recent trip the white star liner baltic brought over 400 
british immigrants in excess of the july quota the loss to the company will 
reach about $120,000 in fines and the refund of passage money 

the british ambassador recently paid a visit of inspection to the ellis 
island immigration station probably as an incident to the severe criticism 
heard in the house of commons against our treatment of immigrants what 
he reported to his home government is not known but if he submitted all 
the facts on overcrowding he placed a large share of the blame on the 
managers of british steamship concerns 

a decent respect for american laws human sympathy for their passengers 
and a sincere effort by ship captains to inform themselves on quotas before 
sailing from foreign ports would correct most of the evils that members of 
the house of commons see fit to charge against ellis island 


THE SEMICOLON 


RULE I 


89. Added Clauses.—When a clause complete in itself 
is followed by one expressing a reason or consequence, an 
explanation or inference, the clauses should usually be sepa- 
rated by a semicolon. 


Everywhere Americans are giving up travelingin Europe; for why should 
they go abroad when there is so much to be seen in their own country? 
(Reason) 


The material is all wool; therefore, it will wear well. (Inference) 
ee 
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If the day is cold and frosty, the water does not fall in a shower of rain; 
it comes down in the shape of noiseless snow. (Explanation) 

He is not a mere church member; he is a genuine Christian. (Explana- 
tion) 

The whistles blew an hour ago; consequently, all the employes have left 
the factory. (Consequence) 


90. When the connective is omitted from such sentences, 
as in some of the foregoing illustrations, many good writers 
prefer the colon instead of the semicolon, especially if the 
clauses are long; if they are rather remote in meaning for the 
use of the semicolon; or if the second clause is intended to 
be pointed in effect, terse, impressive, forceful, or emphatic. 
Other writers sometimes separate the thought into sentences 
by using a period in place of the colon. These writers would 
make two sentences of each of the first two sentences shown 
here. 


Life moved in somewhat the same stately way: there was no hurrying to 
catch trains, no rush and scramble for electric cars, no flashing of 
telegrams from one end of the country to the other, no newsboys 
shouting daily papers, no pushing and hustling in overcrowded streets. 
(One of the clauses long) 

In business there is something more than barter, exchange, price, pay- 
ment: there is sacred faith of man in man. (Second clause forceful 
or impressive) 

Laziness grows on people: it begins in cobwebs and ends in iron chains. 
(Second clause emphasizes the first) 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense: it is the life of a spider. 
(Second clause is a pointed or witty remark relating to the first) 


91. When there is doubt as to the degree of separation to 
be indicated, preference should be given to the point denoting 
the slighter separation of parts. When it is not clear whether 
a comma or a semicolon is better, use a comma. Although 
the last clause in the following sentence expresses a reason, 
it seems better to use a comma: 


We suggest that you call at the office and accept the goods, as the agent 
is pressing us for disposition. 
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RULE Ii 


92. Subdivided Clauses.—United clauses that contain 
elements set off by commas should generally be separated by 
semicolons. 


He hung up his hat and grasped little Jack’s hand; he would tell them 
nothing of his troubles, nothing; he would be the ideal host, conceal- 
ing his personal vexations under a smile. 

The shyer birds, tamed by the example of the others, came next; and 
at last one saucy fellow of a blackbird used to tap his bill against the 
window for more. 

He wandered out alone into the purple evening, with all the blackbirds 
piping round him in the wood; he rose early in the morning, and saw 
the sky turn from grey to gold, and the light leap upon the hill tops; 
and all the while he kept wondering if he had never seen such things 
before, or how it was that they should look so different now.—Stevenson. 


RULE IIL 


93. Coordinate Clauses.—United clauses of equal rank, 
when they are only slightly connected and have no intervening 
connective, are usually separated by semicolons. 

The old men sit at their doors; the gossip leans over her counter; the 

children shout and frolic in the streets. 

The latest report is that many employes will be laid off immediately; 


that all will have their salaries reduced; and that the mill may be 
closed before the end of the year. 


RULE IV 


94. Dependent Particulars.—When the connective is 
omitted between the phrases or the dependent clauses of a 
series, the semicolon takes its place; provided the relation 
between the elements is not close enough to justify the use of 
the comma, or the elements themselves contain commas. 

If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of purest 

patriotism; of the highest integrity, public and private; of morals 
without a stain—the august figure of Washington presents itself as the 


personification of all these ideas. (Semicolons separate phrases of 
a series, some of which,contain commas) 
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When I tell the story to children, I believe they actually entertain 
some doubt each time whether that soldier will be hanged or not; 
whether the huge dog will safely bear the princess to the garret and 
back to the palace; whether something will happen to prevent the 
ending they expect. (Semicolons separate dependent clauses of a 
series) 

He was courteous, not cringing, to superiors; affable, not familiar, to 
equals; kind, but not condescending or supercilious, to inferiors. 
(Semicolons separate elements containing commas) 


RULE V 


95. Appositive Particulars—A general term should be 
separated by a semicolon from the particulars under it 
when they are very short; and the particulars themselves 
should be separated from one another by commas. 

His aim was threefold; to conquer the country, to subdue the natives, 

and to establish civil law. 

They kept up all the customs that had been handed down from one 
generation to another; they sang the Christmas carol, they sent true 
love knots on Valentine’s morning, they ate pancakes on Shrovetide, 
they showed their wit on the first of April, and they religiously cracked 
nuts on Michaelmas eve. 


96. If the appositive items are formally introduced, or 
if they are long or broken by punctuation, they should be 
preceded by a colon and separated from one another by 
semicolons. Notice how the introduction becomes formal in 
the following sentences: 

He had these three distinct aims: to conquer the country; to subdue 

the natives; and to establish civil law. ; 

Of the customs that had been handed down from one generation to 

another, they kept the following: they sang Christmas carols; they 
sent true love knots on Valentine’s morning; they ate pancakes on 
Shrovetide; they showed their wit on the first of April; and they 
religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. 


Here the words these and following imply that the aims and 
the customs, respectively, are to be formally explained or 
enumerated. 


97. In the following sentence, there is no formal intro- 
duction; but because the appositive items are long and require 
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commas within themselves, the colon precedes them, and 
the items are separated from one another by semicolons: 
Even dryness had its advantages: the walking is improved; the long 
heat has expressed all the spicy odors of the cedars and balsams, and 
the woods are filled with a soothing fragrance; the waters of the 
stream, though scant and clear, are cold as ice; and the common 
forest chill is gone from the air. 


98. The omission of the connectives and the use of semi- 
colons instead of the connectives, usually has the effect of 
emphasis. 

IT was born an American; I will live an American; I shall die an Amer- 

ican.— Webster. 

Even when the connective is expressed between two clauses 
of equal rank, or when the last connective is expressed where 
there is a series of such clauses, the separation of the clauses 
by semicolons makes the thought in each clause stand out more 
prominently, and thus the sentence becomes somewhat more 
emphatic. 

I heard the brook with delight; I looked round me for something beauti- 
ful and unexpected; but the stili black pine trees remained unchanged 
in figure. 

The rose in the east deepened; a wisp of cloud turned gold; dim distant 
mountains showed dark against the red; and low down in a notch a 
rim of fire appeared. 


99. There are cases, however, where the thought is 
intended to run along smoothly, no emphasis being desired. 
The comma is then the better mark to use. 


Nothing had altered but the light, and that, indeed, shed over alla spirit 
of life and of breathing peace, and moved me to a strange exhilaration. 


100. The comma is often preferable when the clauses of 
equal rank are short, unbroken, and very closely connected. 


Everything grows old, everything passes away, everything disappears. 

Love me little, love me long. 

The baseball enthusiasts hooted, they shouted, they threw up their 
hats. 

America must develop her sea power, build merchant ships, keep her ° 
industries and mines at full speed, and maintain her agriculture at 


highest efficiency. 


.7 
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101. From the various illustrations given under this 
rule, it can be seen that either the comma or the semicolon 
may be used, the one to be used depending on the break in 
the thought between clauses; and that by these marks, fine 
distinctions may be made. 


RULE VI 


102. Introductory Expressions.—A semicolon should 
commonly precede the expressions as, v1z., namely, to wit, 
1. €., that 1s, e. g., and similar expressions, when they are used 
to introduce an example or a list of particulars. 


He had three charming sisters; namely, Catherine, Elizabeth, and Ruth. 
She had several peculiar traits; for example, she insisted on wearing her 
breakfast cap during the entire day. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PARAGRAPHS 


103. Study the following paragraphs and try to determine 
how the rules for the comma and the semicolon may be 
applied to matter found in books and magazines: 


Late that night a small, spare man, in a wet overcoat, fumbled his way 
into the damp entrance of the house; stumbled up the cracking stairs; 
unlocked, after many languid efforts, the door of the two rooms; and 
falling over the hair-trunk, slept until the morning sunbeams climbed 
over the balcony and in at the window and shone full on the back of 
his head. 

He wanted to be just folks; to paddle his canoe up the river at dawn and 
sunset; to play the fish; to feel the cool of the clear waters; to hear 
the boys shouting; and with an open-air hunger, to smell food cooking. 

The laws now in force prescribe that all railway rates and charges for 
carrying freight and passengers must be just and reasonable; that 
no rebates, drawbacks, or special rates shall be granted to particular 
shippers; that no discriminations shall be made as to rates or service 
to certain persons or places; that no free passes, with certain specified 
exceptions, shall be granted; and that no greater charges shall be made 
for a ‘“‘short haul” than for a “long haul.” 

If you would appreciate the homelike quality of Whittier’s life and work, 
study a single scene in ‘Snow Bound.” The place is the solitary old 
farmhouse; the time, dusk of a winter evening. Outside, the night 
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draws its shadowy curtain over a frozen landscape; within, safe from 
storm and cold in the shelter of the familiar kitchen, children and 
parents gather about the hearthstone to watch the fire lighted: 


Then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. 


That amay blaze, reflected from contented human faces, is symbolical 
of Whittier’s poetry. There is always something warm, hearty, 
wholesome, about it, which makes us echo Isaiah’s rapturous exclama- 
tion, ‘“Aha, I am warm, [ have seen the fire!’’ 

Out in the field yonder stands a wild apple tree that has never known the 
virtue of a pruning knife. Its trunk is hollow, its limbs sprawling, its 
top a wilderness of dead wood and unthrifty ramage; but there is one 
great bunch, vigorous and full of sap, stretching southward to the sun. 
In the springtime the branch shows a splendor of pink blossoms; in 
autumn it bears apples of strange snape and savor. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


1. From a page of some book or magazine select one or more para- 
graphs containing both commas and semicolons. Then decide what rules 
have been applied in punctuating the selection. 


2. Determine what rules govern the use of the commas and the semi- 
colons in the following sentences: 


(a) We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

(b) In prosperity, he was too much elated; in adversity, he was too 
despondent. 

(c) Great Nature spoke; observant man obeyed. 

(d) In point of size she is likely to be a kitten always, being extremely 
small for her age; but time, I suppose, which spoils everything, will make 
her also a cat. 

(e) Carl’s horse was worn out from its long trip over the mountains; 
consequently, Lucy and Alma had to walk. 

(f) She had certain work for each day of the week; for example, on 
Monday she washed the clothes. 

(g) There is nothing so much alive and yet so quiet as a woodland; 
and thoughtful persons, swinging past in canoes, feel very small and 
bustling by comparison. , «* 
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(hk) He carried a faded, greenish-black umbrella; an oil-cloth satchel, 
much broken at the seams; and a small, awkward-looking package wrapped 
in a dirty newspaper. 

(t) No harm was intended; we were simply thoughtless. 

(j) One who plants a garden must have some preference for flowers or 
fruit and a willingness to work out his purpose; else will the weeds, which 
require no cultivation, crowd in riotously to fill all vacant places. 

(k) We may conclude that the middleman buys in large quantities; 
that he sells in smaller quantities; that he does big business in a systematic 
way, buying and selling through agents. 


3. Bearing in mind the rules for the comma and the semicolon, 
punctuate the following sentences: 


(a) Six hundred years ago every book was written by hand for the art 
of printing was then unknown. 

(b) There you see he slipped here he has traveled wide and tottered 
and there again it looks as though he walked on snowshoes. 

(c) He growled fiercely he crouched as though ready for a spring his 
eyes were fixed upon some one in the crowd. 

(d) The greatest animation prevailed throughout the entire house not 
an eye was closed that night. 

(e) Suddenly we realized that it was growing dark that we were many 
miles from home that the country at dusk seemed wild and lonely. 

(f) On one end of the wire he fastened an iron hook on the other end 
a bunch of electric lights. 

(g) Great. and small rich and poor cultured and uncultured rubbed 
shoulders in that throng. 

(h) That in short is the story of its unequaled road ability and accounts 
for its great popularity. 

(t) There were three persons present namely Lilian Rose and Martha. 

Gj) Three things interested Charles greatly quitting time pay day and 
vacation. 

(k) These include business men salesmen farmers delivery men and 
others who drive a car twenty twenty-five thirty thousand miles in a year 
under all conditions of road and weather. 

(4) You should have heard him speak of what he loved of the tent 
pitched beside the talking water of the stars overhead at night of the blest 
return of morning the peep of day over the moors the awakening birds 
among the birches how be abhorred the long winter shut in cities and 
with what delight at the return of spring he once more pitched his camp in 
the living out-of-doors. 
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THE COLON 


RULE I 


104. Sentence Members.—If long members of sentences 
contain semicolons, the members should themselves be 
separated by colons. 


Every one must, of course, think his own opinions right; for if he thought 
them wrong, they would no longer be his opinions: but thereisa wide 
difference between regarding ourselves infallible, and being firmly 
convinced of the truth of our creed. 

In the matter of convenience, the new library is vastly superior to the old: 
the ventilation is better; the light by day or night is almost perfect; 
and comfortable chairs may be found in all available places. 

Fearing an advance in price, the foundryman quickly ordered two cars 
of iron at last week’s quotation; but his order was returned unfilled, 
because an advance had already occurred: therefore, he had to pay 
the higher price and to charge more for his castings. 


In the second sentence, some writers would use a period 
instead of the colon, and replace the semicolons by commas, 


RULE If 


105. Long Quotations, Formal Statements, and Lists 
of Items.—A colon should precede a long quotation, a state- 
ment, or a list of items formally introduced. Sometimes an 
introductory expression such as for thts reason, as follows, 
in the following terms, precedes the statement. In other 
instances, such an expression is merely understood or implied. 


Commodore Perry’s triumphant dispatch was this: ‘‘We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours.”’ (Direct quotation formally introduced) 
Captain Lawrence’s heroism is expressed in these memorable words: 
“Don't give up the ship.” (Direct quotation formally introduced) 
Do not forget this important fact: If you show the people with whom 
you have dealings that you do not trust them, they will soon recip- 
rocate your suspicious treatment. (Formal statement) 
Please ship us, by fast freight, the goods mentioned in the following order: 
(Items to be enumerated) 
In the prisoner’s possession were found the following articles: two 
watches; six silver spoons; a diamond ring; and two pairs of new kid 
gloves. 4 oF 
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106. The salutation of a letter or an address constitutes 
a formal introduction and should therefore be followed by a 
colon. In the case of an informal letter, a comma is fre- 
quently used instead of the colon, as it is regarded as being 
the less formal mark. The following forms are all in good use: 


Dear Sir: Gentlemen of the Jury: 

Your letter etc. To the Editor of the Journal: 
Dear John, Dear Sister, 

As you wish etc. Just as we etc. 


107. Ifa quotation is a mere short saying or is informally 
introduced, a comma is sufficient. 


Some one says, ‘‘The good die young’’; nevertheless the good are not 
discriminated against by the insurance companies. (Short saying) 

Priscilla asked, ‘“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’ (Informally 
introduced) 


RULE Ii 


108. Separation of Figures.—The figures expressing 
hours and minutes, chapter and verse, are separated by the 
colon. 


They arrived at 6:35 P. M. 
He read Acts 26:8. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PARAGRAPH 


109. The rules governing the use of the comma, the 
semicolon, and the colon have been applied in the following 
paragraph. Look over the paragraph and determine what 
rules govern the punctuation. 


It was formerly thought that Niagara gave a basis for telling the time 
in years since the close of the Glacial Period. Three important facts 
are known: (1) the length of the gorge; (2) the present rate of retreat 
of the cataract (five feet a year); (3) the cataract began as the ice was 
leaving. It, therefore, seemed simple to divide the distance by the 
present rate; but later studies show that there are many causes for 
variation in the rate of retreat, of which the following are most 
important: (1) the limestone is thinner at the northern end; (2) 
the time required to remove the loose drift in the buried gorge is 
unknown; (3) the volume of water has varied. Indeed, at one time 
Niagara received the waters of Lake Erie only. Since it is impossible 
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to tell just how much these variations have influenced the rate of 
retreat, the time that Niagara has taken to cut its gorge is not 
known positively; but there is reason for believing it to have been 
between 5,000 and 10,000 years. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


From one or more pages of some book, magazine, or newspaper, select 
paragraphs containing commas, semicolons, and colons. Then decide 
upon what rule the use of each mark is based. You will doubtless note 
that the colon occurs much less frequently than do the other marks. 


QUOTATION MARKS 


RULE I 


110. Direct Quotations.—Expressions that are written 
as the spoken remarks of persons and those that are cited or 
borrowed should be enclosed between marks of quotation. 


Whenever my uncle comes, he says, “Well, my little girl, how are you 
today?” 

The old saying, ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine,”’ is too often forgotten. 

Smith turned and snarled, “If that’s your opinion, keep it.” 

“T certainly shall keep it,” I replied. 


111. When the exact words of the original expression are 
not given, or when the quotation is indirect, quotation marks 
should not be used. 


He observed the rule of doing to others as he wished them to do to him. 
(Exact words of original expression not used) 
I replied that I should keep it. (Indirect quotation) 


112. If the quotation is broken by some interpolated 
expression as he remarked, she replied, both parts of the 
broken quotation should be enclosed within quotation marks. 


“And I,” he exclaimed, ‘‘shall not go at all.” 

“The train is late,’’ mother replied, ‘‘but it will probably reach there by 
twelve.” 

“Where are you going?’ he yelled. ‘‘I want to go with you.” 
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1138. When an unbroken quotation consists of several 
sentences, the quotation marks should be placed at only the 
beginning and the end of the complete quotation. 


“‘T had never seen the squire so near at hand. He was a tall man, over 
six feet high, and broad in proportion, and he had a bluff, rough-and- 
ready face, all roughened and reddened and lined in his long travels.” 

In a recent magazine, we find the following: 

“To build a substantial building, costing $22,000, of material shipped 
by Parcel Post, is the unique experience of a banking company in 
Vernal, Utah. The building was constructed of brick. All brick and 
hardware used were delivered by the Government mail service and 
were brought from Salt Lake City in packages of maximum weight. 
As there was no railroad in the vicinity all material was brought 
over stage roads.” 


114. When the name of the author is given at the end of 
a quotation, the quotation marks need not be used. 


There can no great smoke arise, but there must be some fire.—Lyly. 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.— Shakespeare. 


Notice that the name of the author is printed in italics. 


RULE It 


115. Quotation Within a Quotation.—A quotation within 
another is enclosed in single quotation marks. 

“T have consulted with Mr. French who says, ‘I can recommend Messrs. 

Cole and Son very highly,’ ”’ is what Mr. Nelson wrote us. 

116. Where a third quotation is made within the second, 
the double mark must again be used. This makes three sets of 
quotation marks; double, single, and then double. But sucha 
construction, on account of its extreme awkwardness, should be 
avoided. Usually it is possible to express the thought so that 
the use of so many sets of quotation marks will not be necessary. 

John said to his mother, ‘‘The teacher said, ‘I hope none of you will be 

guilty of using ‘“‘aint.’’’” 

It would be better to put the word aint in italics, thus 
avoiding one set of quotation murks. In hand-written mat- 
ter, this word may be underscored. 


John said to his mother, ‘The teacher said, ‘I hope none of you will be 
guilty of using aint.’ ”’ 
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RULE Ir 


117. Two or More Paragraphs.—When the quoted 
matter consists of two or more paragraphs, quotation marks 
should be placed at the beginning of each paragraph, but at 
the end of the last one only. 


In Burroughs’ Winter Sunshine we find the following bit of interesting 

inforrmnation about foxes: 

“In the Southern States the gray fox is often hunted in the English 
fashion; namely, on horseback, the riders tearing through the country 
in pursuit till the animalisrun downand caught. This is the only fox 
that will tree. When too closely pressed, instead of taking to a den 
or a hole, it climbs beyond the reach of the dogs in some small tree. 

“The red fox is the northern species, and is rarely found farther south 
that the mountainous districts of Virginia. In the Arctic regions it 
gives place to the Arctic fox, which most of the season is white. 

“The prairie fox, the cross fox, and the black or silver-gray fox seem 
only varieties of the red fox, as the black squirrel breeds from the gray, 
and the black woodchuck is found with the brown. There is little to 
distinguish them from ‘the red, except the color, though the prairie 
fox is said to be the larger of the two.” 


118. In recording conversations, each speech is usually 
written or printed as one paragraph. 


“Well,” I said, “have you found it?” 

Shutting the book and going to the window, he replied, ‘‘No, I have lost 
it.” With a deep sigh, “I have lost a day.”’ 

“Quick! quick!’ cried he. ‘Let us run away, or he will catch us.” 

“Who will catch us?’ asked the stranger. 

“Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster,’’ answered Daffydowndilly. ‘Don’t 
you see him among the haymakers?”’ 


119. When a quotation ends with marks of continuation, 
or if its completion is prevented by interruption, the punctua- 
tion denoting its unfinished character must be included within 
the marks of quotation. If the abbreviation etc. is used, 
this abbreviation is not placed within the quotation marks. 


MVVibatets ny OUtmrserrs: Seer 2”? “J object, your honor,’’ shouted the 
plaintiff’s lawyer. (Completion prevented by interruption) 
Do you remember the Golden Rule: “Do unto others ........ tae 


(Marks of continuation) 
She began to describe him in these words: ‘‘He wears a dark blue 
Russian blouse,”’ etc. 


a Re 
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GENERAL REMARKS AND CAUTIONS 


120. Quotation Marks With Other Marks.—When quo- 
tation marks are used, care in the placing of other marks of 
punctuation is necessary. 

1. The period and the comma should always be placed 
inside the quotation marks. 

2. The colon and the semicolon are commonly placed out- 
side the quotation marks. 

3. Every other mark is placed within the quotation marks 
when it belongs merely to the quoted matter; it is placed 
outside, when it belongs to the entire sentence. 

“We can easily finish it by noon,” exclaimed John. 

Washington’s answer was, ‘‘Try me, Sir.” 

A hearty “How are you, Sir?’’ was his form of greeting. 

The man inquired abruptly, ‘Can you tell me where those soldiers are 

going?” 

Then he yelled, ‘Can you hear me?” 

“No!’’ we called down to him. 

In the last four illustrations, the exclamation point and the 
question marks do not pertain to the entire sentence but have 
reference to the quoted matter only; consequently, these marks 
are placed within the quotation marks. In the following illus- 
trations, the entire sentences form the questions, and the ques- 
tion marks are properly placed outside the quotation marks. 


Have you ever noticed the expression on Harold’s face when his mother 
begins—‘‘For the want of a nail the shoe was lost’’? 
Is the old saying always defensible—‘‘The end justifies the means’’? 


121. Miscellaneous Uses.—Quotation marks may be 
used to inclose foreign words and phrases; scientific names; 
titles of books, plays, musical compositions, etc. More 
usually, however, all the foregoing are printed in italics, which 
in longhand are indicated by drawing one line under the 
expression. Scientific terms in foreign languages, as botanical 
and zoological terms, are uniformly printed in italics. 


We found some beautiful sprays of trailing arbutus (Epigaea repens). 
(Scientific name) 

Sir Henry Irving played very well in the Merchant of Venice. (Name of 
a play) 
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122. Cautions.—Be careful not to use quotation marks 
where they are not needed. For example, it is better not to 
place within quotation marks terms which are familiar to the 
reader, colloquial words, nicknames, humorous expressions. 

We all greatly admired Teddy Roosevelt, not ‘‘'Teddy”’ Reosevelt. 


Do not fail to put quotation marks at both the beginning 
and the end of every quotation. Many erroneously omit 
the marks at one of these places. 

Do not write a comma or a period immediately before or 
after a question mark or an exclamation point. 

Wrong: Seeing the blaze, he yelled ‘‘Fire!’’, and started on a run. 

Did you hear him say, ‘“Why not go at once.’’? 
Right: Seeing the blaze, he yelled ‘‘Fire!’’ and started on a run. 
Did you hear him say, ‘“Why not go at once’’? 

Do not use quotation marks about a title given as a heading 
unless that title is itself a quotation. 

Always have a reason for your quotation marks. Do not 
use them indiscriminately. See how others employ them 
so that you may become familiar with present usage. If you 
have access to the Literary Digest note how they are used 
there, for this magazine contains many quoted expressions. 


THE DASH 


RULE I 


123. General.—A dash may be used to denote hesitancy, 
haste, excitement, uncontrolled emotion, or a sudden or 
unexpected change in thought or construction. 


“T_T should like to speak to you—about it,” he faltered. (Hesitancy) 

He—Oh won’t you hurry, Doctor? (Excitement) 

She sobbed, ‘I have—I have lost—my—my—nice new dime. (Un- 
controlled emotion) 

We have been hearing fearful noises,—what was that!—and I want to 
leave this haunted place at once. (Excitement) 

I am pleased to meet you, Colonel—what did you say your name is? 
(Sudden change in construction) 

My uncle—he was my best friend—died a weekago. (Sudden change in 
thought) 


(Wied 
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Sometimes different words are used to repeat the same 
thought or to make a slight change in the thought. 


I am an offcast from my family—a wanderer—a nameless, homeless 
wanderer—with nothing but poverty for my portion. 

The smartest of all the summer waists—the more expensive materials— 
the more artistic models—the waists prized by dressy women—are 
here in an unusually large assortment. 


RULE It 


124. For Rhetorical or Dramatic Effect.—A dash may 
be used to mark a rhetorical or dramatic pause, or a suspension 
of the voice for effect. 


He is shrewd, polished, unscrupulous, and—religious. 

My friend devotes much time to charity—when there’s money in it. 

Tiny Grace gave a piercing cry, and the family, running to her rescue, 
found before her in the path—a friendly little duck, whose quack 
Grace did not understand. 


RULE Itt 


125. For Emphasis.—A dash may be used to set off em- 
phatic expressions. These may be parenthetical, in appo- 
sition, in explanation, a series of words, a repetition, or 
adjectives following a noun. 


I live by myself, and all the bread and cheese I get—which is not much— 
I put upon a shelf. (Parenthetical) 

Feed a caged coon soiled food,—a piece of bread or meat rolled on the 
ground—and before he eats it he will put it in his dish of water and 
wash it. (In apposition) 

Do you not enjoy searching after wild things—wild birds, wild flowers, 
wild honey, wild berries? (In explanation) 

I love these old-fashioned flowers—hollyhocks, dahlias, lilacs, snowballs, 
and, best of all, the dear old honeysuckle—for they bring to me 
pleasant memories. (A series of words) 

“All according to law—all in strict form of justice’’—said the self-suffi- 
cient justice. (Repetition) 

O those happy days of childhood!—childhood, the beautiful!—child- 
hood, the innocent!—they are gone forever. (Repetition) 

The tired mother—white-faced and heart-broken, but smiling—watched 
closely her sick child. (Adjectives following a noun) 


In the last sentence commas could take the place of the 
dashes, but the dashes add emphasis to the thought. 
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RULE IV 


126. Omissions.—The omission of letters or figures that 
are plainly implied may be marked by the dash. The dash 
denoting the omission of letters is longer than the one denot- 
ing the omission of figures. 

D—d and J—n were noted for their great friendship. (This means 

“David and Jonathan”’ etc.) 

Matt. 7:9-14. (This means Matthew, seventh chapter, verses 9 to 14 

inclusive.) 


127. In referring to pages, no omission of figures is 
allowable. 
See letter X in ‘Standard Dictionary,” pp. 2,085-2,087, inclusive. 


RULE V 


128. Authorities —When an author’s name immediately 
follows a citation or quotation, it should be separated from 
the quoted passage by a dash. 

Where law ends, tyranny begins.—Putt. 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the stuff 

life is made of.— Franklin. 


129. If the author’s name is placed on a line by itself, 


a dash may be used or not, as individual taste suggests. 
The staff, though it was but a plain oaken stick, immediately took on 
the aspect of a gold-headed cane. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Nothing is so dangerous as an ignorant friend; a wise enemy is more 
helpful. 
—Voltatre. 


130. If both the writer’s name and the work in which the 
quotation is found are given, they should be separated by a 
dash or a comma, and be printed in different type. The 
present tendency seems to be toward the use of a comma. 

For many years we kept the door of America wide open. We asked 
no one where he came from. . . . We simply took him by the 
hand and said, ‘‘Come in.’—Montgomery, American History. 

When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider himself as public 
property. 

Jefferson—Life of Jefferson. 

An ill favored thing, sir,,but mine own.—SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It.” 
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131. Paragraph Titles.—When a title begins the first 
line of a paragraph, many publishers separate this title from 
the text of the paragraph by a dash following a period; other 
publishers use a period only. Notice the use of such titles 
throughout this instruction paper and other textbooks that 
you may have. 


132. With Other Marks.—In sentences that contain 
dashes, such marks, other than the dash and the comma, 
should be used as would be needed if the parts requiring the 
dashes were omitted. Formerly, the dash was frequently pre- 
ceded by a comma. In the best modern practice, the dash 
and the comma are never used together. 


MARKS OF PARENTHESIS AND BRACKETS 


RULE I 


133. Inserted Units.—Matter inserted in the body of a 
sentence and having no grammatical dependence on the rest 
of the sentence may be enclosed in marks of parenthesis. 
- The matter enclosed may be parenthetical, explanatory, 
references, directions to the reader, figures and letters mark- 
ing divisions, and the like. 


She sang with such fire, yet tender pathos (O what a charming singer 
she was!) that the audience remained spellbound for a time, forgetting 
to applaud what they so much enjoyed. (Parenthetical) 

This subject will be more fully treated in another place (see pp. 125-137) 
and admirably illustrated. (Reference) 

The process of writing includes-four important steps: (1) choosing a 
subject; (2) analysis of the subject; (3) organization of the material; 
(4) the writing of the article. (Figures used for marking divisions) 


. RULE I 

134. When to Use Brackets.—Brackets should be used 

to enclose suggested corrections in grammar and spelling, 

stage directions in plays, comments, and similar inserted 
matter which is not a part of the text. 
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The man whom [who} was seriously injured, may not recover. 


Macbeth. [Aside] Two truths are told 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
‘ Of the imperial theme. [Exeunt 


When I shall have finished [laughter] I hope I shali not have exhausted 
you [No! No}], but I intend to refute that argument completely. [Applause] 


Notice the two ways of forming the brackets in stage direc- 
tions. When the directions end at the right margin the second 
part of the brackets may be omitted. 


sENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


135. <A parenthesis should, in general, not begin with a 
capital, unless the first word is a proper name; but it should 
be treated as a mere inferior part of the sentence within 
which it occurs, even though it is itself a complete sentence. 

The matter included within marks of parenthesis or brackets 
is punctuated with whatever marks it needs, except that if it 
is a declarative sentence, no period is placed after it, unless 
the enclosed matter occurs at the end. 

The man came slowly up the walk (what could he want so late at night?) 

and took a seat on the veranda. 

Mr. Dawson (alas for his poor family!) has had to go to war. 

None of the family (they were, no doubt, foreigners) could speak English. 

Speed, spid, v. [sped or speed’ed; speed’ing] 

Marks of parenthesis should be used sparingly; their too 
frequent use is injudicious and weakens the force of the thought. 


THE APOSTROPHE 


RULE I 


136. Possessive Case.—The apostrophe is used to form 
the possessive case of nouns, and a few pronouns. 


Death’s terrors children’s troubles 
Bill’s new cap the girl’s dresses 
one’s own family either’s self-possession 
neither’s share the other’s house 


others’ opinions some one’s hat 
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137. Never use an apostrophe with the pronouns ours, 
yours, its, hers, theirs. Discriminate between it’s and tts. 
The form it’s is a contraction for it 7s, while its is the possessive 
form of the pronoun it. 


RULE II 


138. Omission.—The apostrophe is used to take the 
place of omitted letters or figures. 


I’m=Iam e’er =ever 
I’ve=I have they’re=they are 
you’re=you are doesn’t = does not 
o'clock =of the clock we ll=we will 
tis =it is Jan’y = January 
isn’t, O’Brien, ’twas, don’t, he’s, doin’, can’t, I'll, Tam o’ Shanter, 
shouldn’t 
RULE IiIt 


139. Plurals.—The apostrophe is used in indicating the 
plurals of letters, signs, and symbols. 


13 m’s too many x’s The 3 A's 
20 x’s Mind your p’s and q’s. The seven 9’s 


ILLUSTRATIVE PARAGRAPHS 


140. The following selection shows how a dialog may be 
written and contains numerous illustrations of the various 
marks of punctuation. 


Note particularly the quotation marks, the dash, the apos- 
trophes, and the marks of parenthesis. Try to decide what 
rule governs the use of each mark of punctuation and each 
capital letter. 


In a word I should have set this man down as one of the safest of men 
to be employed in that capacity but for the circumstance that while he was 
speaking to me he twice broke off with a fallen color, turned his face toward 
the little bell when it did NoT ring, opened the door of the hut (which was 
kept shut to exclude the unhealthy damp), and looked out toward the red 
light near the mouth of the tunnel. On both of those occasions, he came 
back to the fire with the inexplicable air upon him, which I had remarked, 
without being able to define, when we were so far asunder. 
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Said I, when I rose to leave him,‘‘You almost make me think that I have 
met with a contented man.’’. 

([ am afraid I must acknowledge that I said it to lead him on.) 

“T believe I used to be so,” he rejoined, in the low voice in which he had 
first spoken; “‘but I am troubled, Sir, I am troubled.”’ 

He would have recalled the words if he could. He had said them, 
however, and I took them up quickly. 

“With what? What is your trouble?’’ 

“It is very difficult to impart, Sir. It is very, very difficult to speak of. 
If ever you make me another visit, I will try to tell you.” 

“But I expressly intend to make you another visit. Say, when shall it 
be?” 

“T go off early in the morning, and I shall be on again at ten tomorrow 
night, Sir.”’ 

“T will come at eleven.”’ 

He thanked me, and went out at the door with me. “I'll show my white 
light, Sir,” he said, in his peculiar low voice, ‘‘till you have found the way 
up. When you have found it, don’t callout! And when you are at the top, 
don’t call out!” 

His manner seemed to make the place strike colder to me, but I said 
no more than, “Very well.” 

“‘And when you come down tomorrow night, don’t callout! Let meask 
you a parting question. What made you cry, ‘Halloa! Below there!’ 
tonight?” 

“Heaven knows,’ said I. ‘I cried something to that effect 

“Not to that effect, Sir. Those were the very words. I know them 


” 


well.” 

“Admit those were the very words. I said them, no doubt, because I 
saw you below.” 

“For no other reason?”’ 

“What other reason could I possibly have?” 

“Vou have no feeling that they were conveyed to you in any supernatural 
way?” 

ING 

He wished me good night, and held up his light. I walked by the side 
of the down Line of rails (with a very disagreeable sensation of a train com- 
ing behind me) until I found the path. It was easier to mount than to 
descend, and I got back to my inn without any adventure. 

Punctual to my appointment, I placed my foot on the first notch of the 
zigzag next night, as the distant clocks were striking eleven. He was wait- 
ing for me at the bottom, with his white light on. “I have not called out,” 
I said, when we came close together; ‘“‘may I speak now?’’ “‘By all means, 
Sir.’ “Good night, then, and here’s my hand.”’ ‘‘Good night, Sir, and 
here’s mine.’”’? With that we walked side by side to his box, entered it, 
closed the door, and sat qosvn by the fire. 

Charles Dickens, The Signal Man. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKS 


141. Many different marks, named and unnamed, are 
in use. The most important of these are given here for 
reference. 


142. Accents.—There are three marks of accent: the 
acute (’), the grave (~), and the circumflex (‘~). The acute is 
the accent most frequently used. It sometimes indicates 
that the final e of a word is to be pronounced, as in Bronté; 
but its common use is to show that the syllable after which it is 
placed is to be pronounced with a raised tone, or a marked 
stress of the voice; as, fa’vor, ap-pre’ci-ate, com’mon-ly, a-like’. 
This mark is called the primary acute accent. Sometimes, 
when a word is long, one of its syllables has a secondary accent, 
or a less marked stress of the voice than is indicated by the 
primary accent. This secondary accent may be denoted by 
two acute accent marks or by only one, provided this one is 
not so heavy a mark as the primary; thus, pro-nun'ci-a tion 
or pro-nun’’ci-a'tion. 


143. The grave accent denotes a falling tone; or it may 
show that a vowel not usually sounded in a certain word is to 
be pronounced. Occasion for its use is frequent in poetry; as, 


What though my wingéd hours of bliss have been 
Like angel visits, few and far between.—Cam pbell. 


144. The circumflex denotes that a vowel is to be sounded 
with both a rising and a falling inflection, as in sarcasm or 
irony. It is also used to mark the sound of a vowel, as in 
féte (pronounced fate), or to reproduce the exact spelling of a 
word from a foreign language. 


145. Cedilla—In some of the Romance languages the 
cedilla (,) is placed under the letter c when it occurs before 
a, o, or u. It indicates-that c is pronounced like an s, not 
likeak. Frangots, facade, gargon. 


146. Dieresis.—A dieresis (_) placed over the second of 
two adjacent vowels shows that they belong to separate 
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syllables; as, aérate, codperate, zodlogy, reiterate. This 
mark is usually omitted; as, aerate, cooperate, zoology, reiterate. 


147. Hyphen.—The hyphen has several uses: (1) to 
connect the elements of compound words, as good-natured; 
(2) to denote the syllabication of words, as re-al-i-ty; (3) to 
show that a word is unfinished at the end of a line. 

He proved that instead of a “majority” the Italian and Slavic ele- 

ments comprise less than one-third of the foreign-born population. 

148. When it is necessary to divide a word at the end of a 
line, the word should always be divided at the end of a syllable. 
If any question arises concerning the proper syllabification, a 
good dictionary should be consulted. 

Wrong division: depen-dent, conti-nuation, philo-sophy 

Correct division: depend-ent, contin-uation, philos-ophy 

149. The following general principles concerning the 
division of words should be remembered: 

(a) Generally, words should be divided so as to suggest the 
sound. Knowl-edge, not know-ledge; chil-dren, not child-ren; 
tinc-ture, not tenct-ure. 

(b) When a word must be divided at the end of a line, it 
is well to make the division as near the middle of the word as 
possible. The division which leaves a single letter at the 
end of one line or at the beginning of the next is objectionable. 
abil-ity, not a-bility or abili-ty. 

(c) Words of one syllable, such as through, would, drowned, 
crowned, should never be divided. It is better, also, not to 
divide short words at the ends of lines, such as also, besides, 
upon, even though they consist of more than one syllable. 

(d) The hyphen dividing a word should always be placed 
at the end of the first line, never at the beginning of the second. 
This principle applies also to other marks of punctuation. A 
comma, a semicolon, a period, or any other mark of punctuation, 
except quotation marks, should not be placed at the beginning 
of a line. 

150. Many compound words are connected by a hyphen. 
No simple rule, however, can be given by which to determine 
whether a word should be hyphenated or written as a solid 
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compound. This is determined by custom, so that when there 
is any uncertainty regarding the proper way to write a word, 
the word should be looked up in a dictionary and the method 
given there should be observed. 


151. Caret.—The caret (*) marks the insertion of a letter 


: : a : 
or a word accidentally omitted; as, sep rate. Let us sing some 


of the oe Songs. 


152. Tilde—This mark is placed above n in Spanish 
words to denote that the letter is to be sounded like ny; as, 
senor (pronounced sé-nyor’), cation (pronounced can’-yon), and 
manana (pronounced md-nyd'nd). 


153. Ditto Marks.—Ditto marks (‘‘) are used to denote 
that what is found immediately above them, is to be under- 
stood as repeated. They are frequently used in bills, long 
tables of names, etc., where they do away with much repetition 
and thereby save time. Bookkeepers, especially, find them 
useful. The ditto marks, or the abbreviation do., which is 
sometimes used in the same way as the ditto marks, may be 
repeated for each separate part of an expression, or may stand 
for the entire expression. The following will illustrate: 


Creditor by investment, February 1, 1923 $1,891.25 
cc 4c 6 iz ai “cc 266.38 
Jan. 3, To 48 yd. Union ginghams, @ .28 13.44 
ri 760) “Amoskeas do) “30 18.00 


154. Ellipsis—There are several kinds of marks that 
denote ellipsis or omission of letters, words, or sentences. 
The principal of these are ( Nl aes ve ee Pe eet Pee at | 

When we speak of two persons as being great friends, we frequently refer 

to them as D dand J 

_...the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


nN. 


A politician, .... one that would circumvent God. 
Shakespeare. 
No sun, no moon, no morn, no noon, 


No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day, 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ok 
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No road, no street, no t’other side the way, 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 


No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no buds. 
November, Hood. 


155. Marks of Quantity——The two principal marks of 
quantity are (1) the macron (—), used to denote the long sound 
of a vowel, as, hate, méal, sight, ode, ase; (2) the breve (~), 
denoting the short sound of a vowel; as hat, upset, sit, odd. 


156. Emphasis.—Special attention to a statement is 
generally denoted by an index, or fist (8@). The term 
fist is preferred among printers; indeed, they rarely use the 
old name, index. 


157. Paragraph.—The paragraph ({]) is used in manu- 


script to denote that the matter following it should be sepa- 
rated by an interval from what precedes. 


158. When a paragraph division is marked by an indented 
new paragraph where no new paragraph should begin, it is 
corrected by the symbols No J. 


159. Brace.—The brace { } is used in grouping. 


by gold 
Homes; over }the sea. { [a —(b+ c)| — a} Coin 4 silver 
under copper 


160. Reference Marks.—Letters and numbers are now 
generally preferred for referring to notes or other matter not 
strictly belonging in the text. The following marks were 
formerly much used for this purpose and are still occasionally 
found in books: (a) the star, or asterisk (*); (b) the dagger, 
or obelisk (t); (c) the double dagger (f); (d) the section (§); 
(e) the parallel (||); (f) the paragraph ({/). 


161. Italics.—The names of literary, artistic, and musical 
compositions, and of periodicals, should be indicated by 
italics. Unnaturalized foreign words, words spoken of as 
words, and the names of ships should also be italicized. 

In manuscript, italics should be indicated by underscoring 
with one straight line the*term that is to be italicized. 
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While it is permissible to enclose titles in quotation marks 
instead of italicizing them, the italics are usually preferable. 


We sent him copies of If Winter Comes, Treasure Island, and The Spell of 
the Yukon. 

I always read the New York World, the Country. Gentleman, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

We saw the Mauritania and the Adriatic as they started on their initial 
trips. 

In New York, we went to see Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood and 
Norma Talmadge in Ashes of Vengeance. 

Write your o’s, a’s, and w’s legibly. 

The confusion of effect and affect is common. 

Mr. Jones is a bona fide purchaser. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PARAGRAPHS 


162. These paragraphs contain capital letters and marks 
of punctuation properly used. Study each paragraph and de- 
cide what rules for capitalization and punctuation the authors 
applied. 

“As Gop FasHIONED HIM” 

President Harding is quoted as having said, in the course of a private 
conversation, a few weeks before he died: ‘“‘I know my limitations; 
I know how far removed from greatness am. But be that asit may, 
I intend to approach every problem with good-will in my heart instead 
of hatred. Most questions which. are settled by armed force are 
never permanently settled. Problems can be solved fundamentally 
only as they are worked out in a spirit of neighborly good-will. 


“People may think of me as they please, but I shall continue to be as I 
am, just Warren G. Harding as he is and as God fashioned him—a 
man who is trying the best he knows how to throw into the discard 
age-old, discordant ways of doing things, ways which never have 
succeeded in bringing happiness into the world.” 


In every man’s life we may read some lesson. What may be read in 
mine? If I myself see correctly, it is this: that one may have a 
happy and not altogether useless life on cheap and easy terms; that 
the essential things are always near at hand; that one’s own door 
opens upon the wealth of heaven and earth; and that all things are 
ready to serve and cheer one. Life is a struggle, but not a warfare; 
it is a day’s labor, but labor on God’s earth, under the sun and stars 
with other laborers, where we may think and sing and rejoice as we 
work. i 

Burroughs, The Summut of the Years. 
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It was not a spectacular pageant they gathered to see; there were no 
speeches or music. Only a somber train carrying the body of the 
dead President. But the people gathered—by millions in the aggre- 
gate—to stand with bowed heads as the train moved by, or silently to 
pass up floral offerings wherever it stopped. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


i. Write the following selections using punctuation wherever necessary. 
Be prepared to give the rule governing the use of each mark you insert. 


(a) In this wondrous world of ours there are so many daily miracles 
happening before our very eyes that we can hardly decide on any one as 
preeminent without slighting a host of others But among all Mother 
Natures skilled workers there is much to be said about Jack Frost as a 
master craftsman he exhibits his art at a time when many of the other 
nature laboratories are closed fer their full season and he can sometimes be 
persuaded to give a little demonstration of his method for turning out 
the mysterious goods we find delivered ready made on the doorstep or the 
window paneofa winters morning. Snow frost and ice these are his wares 
all formed out of one stuff moisture by one general agency cold air but 
capable of being so manipulated and modified in process as to appear of 
very different finish not only snow frost and ice but varieties of these 

(b) Oh Danmuver exclaimed wee Elizabeth in dismay one day in the 
late autumn the leaves on the trees are all falling off there wont be any 
left to cover the birdies nests. 

But the summer birdies have gone to the Southland where it is warmer 
weather dear answered Grandmother and the winter birds love best the 
thick leaved branches of the evergreens among which they find many 
warm cozy nooks 

Oh I wish I wish we had everdreens in our yard said the little girl 


2. Write the following paragraph, supplying capital letters wherever 
they are needed. Be prepared to explain why you used each capital. 


{ the apple, somehow, seems the most domestic and familiar of our fruits, 
probably because from almost prehistoric times it has been well known in 
most of the northern hemisphere. it came to our country, if not actually 
with the pilgrim fathers, at least very soon after them. our first apple is 
said to have been introduced from england, in 1629, by the governor of 
massachusetts bay colony; and, in 1647, governor stuyvesant imported 
the first recorded grafted tree to new amsterdam, planting it at a spot later 
known as third avenue and thirteenth street, new york city. it appears to 
have lived to a good old age, and its trunk was allowed to stand as a relic 
until a truck smashed into it, in 1866, and put an end to the old landmark. 
the early settlers depended largely on seedling trees, planting them on their 
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farms and in the door-yard; and as civilization pushed west, theapple sprang 
up all along its track, carried by missionaries, traders, and even indians. 


3. (a) Divide the following words into syllables: 


habit represent peculiar 
circumstances willing boasted 
picture correspondence special 
million proportion humorous 
thousand preference manufacturer 
collision dutiful inquiry 
expansion progress (noun) genuine 
athletic progress (verb) mischievous 


(b) Write ten solid compounds, such as bookcase. 
(c) Write ten hyphenated compounds. 


